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CHAPTER I. 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Ir was the year of the first Great 
Exhibition of all Nations in Lon- 
don; the year of prodigious hopes, 
industrial, political, and otherwise ; 
the year of peace, freedom, and 
human brotherhood, which was 
followed by an age of war and in- 
ternational hatred, hardly even yet 
drawing to a close. It was the 
year 1851, the year of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde-park ; of the Koh- 
i-noor, and the Greek Slave, and 
the competing locksmiths, and the 
yacht America; the year which 
brought into official codperation 
and fellowship the three most sin- 
gle-minded, straightforward, disin- 
terested men then living in the 
world — Richard Cobden, Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, and Horace 
Greeley ; the year which seemed 
destined to solder close impossi- 
bilities and make them kiss; but 
which, so far as the people and 
the purposes of this story are con- 
cerned, was fraught rather with sev- 
erances than unions, and brought 
not peace but a sword. 
VOL. VII. 


A very short time after the 
pompous opening of the Exhibi- 
tion there was a great debate on 
some important question of foreign 
politics one night in the House of 
Commons. Every English parlia- 
mentary debate — almost, indeed, 
every night of such debate—has its 
hero ; its successful speaker, who 
carries off the honours and the 
palm; and the hero of this de- 
bate was a very rising young man, 
already marked out, to all appear- 
ance, for great official things — 
Charles Grey Scarlett. Scarlett 
was the son of a banker, who had 
taken active part in the Reform 
agitation of 1831, and had before 
that time named his only son after 
two of his political idols—Charles 
Fox and Earl Grey. Charles Grey 
Scarlett, left a wealthy man by his 
father, had already made quite a 
mark for himself in the House of 
Commons. He was a handsome 
man, much thought of in society ; 
his youth had been noted for its 
gravity and stillness; he was be- 
lieved to be of pure morals, and 
people said he had a sweet, kind, 
and loving nature ; he had a few, 
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very few, close friends, to whom he 
was very dear; if he had enemies, 
he did not seem to care about 
them. Why indeed should he care 
for anybody’s enmity? He had 
wealth, station, health ; aready and 
eloquent tongue ; the command of 
that capricious organ—the ear of 
the House of Commons ; and he 
had a beautiful and noble wife. All 
that such a man could have wanted 
to fulfil his destiny in London so- 
ciety was an aristocratic alliance ; 
and Charles Scarlett had been 
some two years married to Lady 
Judith, daughter of the Earl of Co- 
ryden. Lady Judith was a beauty 
and an heiress. 

Charles Scarlett was, according 
to the standard of the House of 
Commons, still quite a young man, 
in fact a sort of precocious boy, in 
parliamentary life. Perhaps he was 
some thirty-two or three years of 
age. He was a man of large frame, 
and might perhaps have been a 
little like his father’s hero Fox, 
but for the kindness of Nature, 
which had given him a clear and 
handsome face. 

Charles Scarlett sat down, this 
night of debate, amid the ringing 
cheers of the House ; having de- 
livered what even his political op- 
ponents, or some of them at least, 
declared to be the speech of the 
session. With all the flush of his 
success full on him, he rose and 
left the House. Many other mem- 
bers left at the same moment, as 
the next speaker threatened to be 
dull, and they hurried to the dining- 
room, the smoking-room, the li- 
brary, or the lobby. . But Scarlett 
seemed about to leave the House 
altogether, for he walked slowly 
into Westminster Hall, avoiding all 
acquaintances and greetings as best 
he might. His speech had been de- 
livered at an unusually early hour 
for a speaker of any mark ; it was 
now only half-past seven in the 
evening, and men of mark do not 
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often rise before ten to address 
the House. It was about dinner- 
time, and Westminster Hall was 
comparatively empty. 

Scarlett walked slowly along the 
echoing pavement of the vast hall, 
amid the gathering dusk of the 
soft summer evening. Perhaps it 
was the effect of the gray deepen- 
ing twilight, or the solemnity of 
the majestic enclosure through 
which he paced, that appeared 
to cast a shadow of gloom upon 
his face. Certainly you would 
not have thought, to see him, 
that you looked upon the visage 
of success, 

Two men came out of one of 
the corridors almost at the same 
time, and walked down the hall a 
little way behind Scarlett. 

‘Well, it’s a great hit, no doubt,’ 
grumbled one of the two, a stout, 
hard-faced, hard-voiced man, Mr. 
Jabez Gostick, M.P. for a north-of- 
England borough, and one of the 
Manchester school ; ‘ but I don’t 
think there’s much in it. That's 
the sort of thing that takes our 
House, Atheling, when it is talked 
by one of the swells. Scarlett’s 
a sort of aristocrat; at least, he 
hangs on to the lot. He gets in 
among the peers and peeresses 
now behind his wife’s petticoats. 
She’s one of themselves; daugh- 
ter of that Evangelical old humbug 
the Earl of Coryden, who takes 
the chair at Exeter Hall meetings. 
That's the way to get on in this 
country, Atheling. Yow are more 
lucky.’ 

Mr. Gostick’s companion was 
Judge Atheling of the State of 
New York, who had come to 
London to see the Great Exhi- 
bition, and for whom his friend 
Mr. Gostick had found a seat that 
night in one of the galleries. Judge 
Atheling was a huge, soft-cheeked, 
beardless, blue-eyed man; with a 
complexion all white and red, like 
that of a schoolboy; and small, fat, 
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white hands. He was still called 
judge in New York State, although 
he never sat in judgment now. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the Judge in a 
clear quiet voice, ‘that is so, to 
some extent; and so far as it goes 
I am proud of it. Men don’t rise 
among us merely because of their 
wives and their wives’ relations ; 
at least, they can’t reckon on doing 
so. But I think there’s something 
in that man. [I like his forehead ; 
it’s a forehead with great brains 
behind it, and an immense pur- 
pose. His speech was very fine ; 
I listened to every word of it; I 
had got to listen, it was so full of 
argument, and every sentence to 
the point. We don’t very often 
hear such speeches in our House 
of Representatives. Who is that 
talking to him? is he one of your 
great men ?” 

‘No, not exactly,’ said Gostick 
with a short hard laugh ; ‘it’s Tom 
Dysart ; and I daresay he has been 
having more champagne than is 
good for him. Shouldn’t wonder 
if there was a row.’ 

As Mr. Scarlett was approaching 
the entrance of the hall there came 
in from Palace-yard outside two or 
three men together, one of whom, 
recognising Scarlett, broke away 
from his companions, and stopped 
the path of the successful man. 
Of all men Charles Scarlett would 
have avoided this one. Now there 
was no avoiding him. Tom Dysart 
confronted Scarlett with flushed 
face and vehement gestures. 

Tom Thynne Dysart was a much 
slighter and somewhat shorter man 
than Scarlett. He had dark hair, 
flaming dark eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and white, vulpine teeth. His face 
was flushed ; and although he was 
rather a handsome man, there was 
about him a perpetual suggestion 
of blended sensuousness and fero- 
city, which marked and marred 
him more than a scar would have 
done. Dysart belonged to a good 
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family, had brilliant talents, and 
seemed at one time to have a ca- 
reer before him, which lately he 
had been spoiling as fast as he 
could. Just now he appeared to 
have received his coup de grice, for 
his seat in Parliament, which alone 
had kept him of late out of the 
hands of the Jews and the sheriffs’ 
officers, had been disputed on pe- 
tition ; and a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed, ac- 
cording to the now superseded sys- 
tem, to try the petition, had de- 
cided that the seat was illegally 
obtained, and that Dysart was no 
longer a member of Parliament. 
Of this committee Charles Grey 
Scarlett had been a member. 

Mr. Gostick, M.P., was well 
aware of this fact, and it was there- 
fore that when he saw Dysart con- 
front Scarlett he anticipated a 
‘row.’ 

‘Look here, Scarlett,’ Dysart 
exclaimed, ‘don’t think to escape 
now without hearing the truth! 
You are a hypocrite and a humbug, 
like your confounded old father-in- 
law! I knew that I was doomed 
the moment you were put on that 
committee—I did, by heaven! You 
did all you could to ruin me ; and 
you think you have succeeded! But 
you haven't. I'll get overthis some 
time, and I'll let you see that I am 
not a powerless enemy—I will, 
by ——Y/ and he swore a bitter 
oath. 

Scarlett, at first a little embar- 
rassed, seemed to have recovered 
his composure. 

‘ Mr. Dysart,’ he said very calmly, 
‘TI don’t think any good can come 
of our talking over this matter, or 
indeed any other. If there were 
any possibility of convincing you, 
I should like to convince you that 
I tried to serve and not to injure 
you. I did indeed have some hope 
at one time that I might be able to 
serve you, but you know yourself 
what the evidence was.’ 
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‘The evidence! You were only 
too ready to believe any confounded 
lies that perjured scoundrels were 
willing to swear! You are my 
enemy ; not an open enemy, but a 
coward !’ 

A little group of persons was 
gathering; for although Dysart 
did not speak in a loud voice, 
yet the tones and gestures were 
menacing, in such a place very un- 
usual, and therefore to idle ob- 
servers specially inviting. Mr. Go- 
stick and Judge Atheling drew near; 
Dysart’s friends endeavoured to 
draw him away. 

Charles Scarlett grew hot and his 
lips quivered as he heard the word 
‘coward.’ But he controlled his 
anger, and would have quietly gone 
his way. 

‘You need not hold me,’ said 
Dysart to his friends—he still stood 
between Scarlett and the entrance 
to the hall; ‘Ae knows he is safe 
here. If it were anywhere else, I 
would chastise him with this cane.’ 


He held the cane up with a 
swagger. 
Scarlett lost his temper utterly 


for the moment. He drew close 
to his opponent, and said in a low 
tone, almost a whisper, 

‘You evidently mistake, Dysart ; 
you think you are speaking to your 
wife !’ 

Then, with a cry and a curse, 
Dysart struck him across the face. 

There was for a moment, only a 
moment, a scene of wild confusion, 
strange indeed in that solemn, sad, 
majestic hall. The vastness of the 
place, the growing darkness, the 
comparative insignificance in ex- 
tent of this one little excited group, 
which made but a moving speck on 
the broad dim spaces of the pave- 
ment—all combined to prevent the 
quarrel from becoming a public 
‘row’ and scandal calling for the 
rush of the police from all the door- 
ways. It was over in a moment, 
and the police were none the wiser. 
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When the group reduced itself 
to form again, Dysart was securely 
held by his friends, and indeed 
seemed to have somewhat regained 
his self-restraint. Judge Atheling 
had picked up Scarlett’s hat and 
handed it to him. Scarlett 
thanked him with a word and a 
bow. Scarlett was now perfectly 
composed. 

‘I take you to witness, gentle- 
men,’ he said, in a calm steady 
voice—‘ Mr. Gostick,and you other 
gentlemen who have seen all this— 
that I did not return Mr. Dysart’s 
blow, nor attempt any retaliation. 
I am sorry that I so far lost my 
temper as to say some words which 
provoked him. Noquarrel between 
him and me can come out of this.’ 

He raised his hat to the group, 
and no longer molested, walked 
slowly out of the hall and into 
Palace-yard. Dysart andhis friends 
went the other way towards St. 
Stephen’s Hall. 

‘Your swells, as you call them, 
don’t always seem to have much 
courage,’ said Judge Atheling to his 
companion. ‘I never saw a man 
take a touch of a cowhide so philo- 
sophically.’ 

‘Humph !’ replied Mr. Gostick, 
M.P., reflectively, ‘I don’t much 
like the man; but you may depend 
on it Scarlett does not want courage.’ 

‘He’s big enough to be brave, 
anyhow,’ said the Judge. 

* Nowant ofpluck there,’ pursued 
Gostick. ‘There’s something in 
all this that we don’t understand— 
yet.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


* ALL HIS HOUSEHOLD GODS LAY 
SHIVERED ROUND HIM.’ 


Mr. ScARLETT crossed St. 
James’s-park on his way homeward. 
He lived in one of the fashionable 
streets off Piccadilly. He walked 
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very slowly, and sometimes came 
to a stand altogether for a moment 
or two, and looked back. Once 
he caught a glimpse through the 
trees of the Houses of Parliament, 
and he sighed audibly and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘No one,’ he murmured, ‘ever 
valued success there more than I 
did, more than I do now at this 
very moment, when I give it all up 
for ever. Well, it is something to 
know that there zs a sacrifice on 
my side.’ 

Then he turned and walked more 
quickly homeward. Arrived at his 
house, he opened the door with a 
latch-key, and went quietly into his 
library. He unlocked a desk and 
took out two documents—his will, 
which he had lately altered, and a 
paper containing a statement of cer- 
tain instructions addressed to his 
solicitors. These he read over care- 
fully, and enclosed in an envelope 
which he sealed and directed to the 
solicitors. Then he wrote two short 
letters, one toan intimate friend and 
old college companion ; the other 
to his wife, Lady Judith Scarlett. 

When he first entered the library 
his servant, hearing the master’s 
step, came into the room with 
lights. Mr. Scarlett did not speak. 

His letters finished, Scarlett 
walked listlessly up and down the 
room. Once or twice he stopped 
before some favourite volume on 
the shelves, took it down, looked 
at it with a sort of affectionate re- 
gard, and put it back in its place 
again. There was one_ book, 
however, over which he lingered. 
It was a volume of illustrations 
of Goethe’s poems; and Scarlett 
opened it by chance just at a page 
which showed the third scene of 
thefourth act of Haust—a wood and 
a cavern, and Faust alone ; and un- 
derneath the opening words of the 
famous soliloquy of despair : 


‘ErhabnerGeist, dugabst mir gabst miralles 
Warum ich bat!’ 
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Terrible confession! Spirit su- 
preme, thou gavest me all, every- 
thing I prayed for—and now, be- 
hold, this is the end ! 

‘Was it not so with me?’ mur- 
mured the successful man, as he 
stood alone this night. ‘ Did not 
the Unknown Spirit of Life and 
Creation grant me all, all I ever 
asked for or dreamed? Health, for- 
tune, success in every field I cared 
toenter? Is there a name in Eng- 
land which speaks already of higher 
promise than mine? ‘Lead us not 
into temptation? I never was led 
into temptation, in the common 
sense. I never knew the ignoble 
impulses that have drawn othermen 
astray. I had love, and hope, and 
everything that could gladden life ; 
and one mistake, one misconcep- 
tion of my own nature and soul, 
has marred it all. Supreme Spirit, 
you gave me all indeed ; and what 
have I made of the gift? Iwas to 
have been an instrument of happi- 
ness, and good, and honour to 
others and myself—and I steep two 
lives at least with my own in misery 
and shame. And my name will be 
remembered as that of a coward 
and a criminal !’ 

He looked into the face of the 
Faust in the engraving, as if he 
sought some likeness there. ‘ That 
expression ought to be like mine,’ 
he said bitterly; and he closed 
the volume and replaced it on its 
shelf. Then he sat down in his 
arm-chair, leaned his chin upon his 
hands, and seemed absorbed in 
thought. 

The little time-piece over the 
fireplace gave a sudden silvery 
chime, and Scarlett started up. 
His eyes fell on the letter ad- 
dressed by his own hand to his 
wife. He took it up with an air 
of determination or desperation, 
and left the room. He crossed 
the hall, and ascended the stairs 
until he reached his wife’s room, 
which he knew he should find 
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empty just then; for Lady Judith 
had gone to one of her father’s 
solemn, almost sacrificial, dinner- 
parties. A dim light was burning, 
and the room looked more like an 
oratory than a lady’s boudoir. It 
had a large open Bible on a read- 
ing-stand, and over the reading- 
stand was a crucifix, and on the 
table were divers prayer-books and 
hymn-books. 

Scarlett laid on the table the let- 
ter he had written, and was turning 
away, when he took up, half un- 
consciously, a volume that was 
near. It wasa small and handsome 
copy of the New Testament. Scar- 
lett held it a moment irresolutely 
in his hand, as if uncertain whe- 
ther to open it and look into it or 
not. He decided at last: he put 
the book down without opening it, 
and he left the room. 

A few moments afterwards Mr. 
Scarlett quitted the house. His 
servant took it for granted that he 
was returning to his place in Par- 
liament ; but the hero of the night's 
debate—the most rising orator of 
the session—the coming minister 
—the successful man, who people 
said might even be looked upon as 
a predestined premier—did not re- 
turn to the House of Commons ; 
his place in Parliament knew him 
no more. 

It was a streaming wet night 
when, some hours after Mr. Scar- 
lett had crossed his threshold, his 
wife’s carriage rattled up to the 
door, its lamps gleaming through 
the wet and darkness almost like 
the dragon of the great Pendragon- 
ship, ‘making all the night a steam 
of fire.’ So, at least, it might have 
seemed if he had only read the 
Idyls of the King, if the poems 
had then been published, to the 
ragged little boy who lay coiled up 
on Lady Judith’s steps, and who 
was startled from his sleep by the 
crash of the wheels and the horses, 
and opened his dazed eyes to the 
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glare of the two great lights that 
suddenly flashed upon him. 

The footman who sprang up the 
steps to knock at the door, the serv- 
ant who opened the door, were alike 
horrified and disgusted to find a 
ragged brat crouching there. 

‘ Be hoff hout of this, this instant 
minit ! said one, pushing the boy 
forward. 

‘Git hout of the way ! said the 
other, giving him a push sideways, 
in order to open a free passage for 
the lady of the house. 

Lady Judith’s eye fell upon the 
little social sinner who had come 
uninvited to her door. 

‘Stay, Francis,’ she said to one 
of the servants, as she gathered up 
her draperies and mounted the 
steps; ‘don’t send him away.— 
Come here, boy; come in here 
under this light.’ 

She was standing in the hall, and 
she motioned the child to come in. 
The little fellow pulled off his cap, 
and squeezed it to get the rain out; 
then he scrubbed his feet, bare as 
they were, on the scraper; and 
thus made ready for polite society, 
he entered the hall and stood be- 
neath the lamp. If any new illus- 
tration could possibly be found of 
the contrast between rich and poor, 
it might perhaps have been ex- 
tracted somehow from this lady 
and this child, who now gazed at 
each other. Lady Judith Scarlett 
was a magnificent woman—tall, 
stately, somewhat pale, no doubt, 
with a forehead as white as that of 
a statue, and luxurious masses of 
dark hair. Hers was a face and 
form to impress, rather than to 
fascinate ; almost, one might say, 
to repel, rather than to allure. In- 
finite power and fixity of purpose 
spoke in the eyes and lips and chin ; 
while even the full white shoulders 
and noble bust, which her shawl 
now hardly concealed as she stood 
in the sheltering hall, did not quite 
suffice, with all their feminine 
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beauty, to invest their owner with 
that softening halo and allurement 
of womanhood which is woman’s 
highest charm. The rich lady’s 
arms and bosom were as naked as 
the poor boy’s feet ; but there were 
diamonds on the former, and only 
mud on the latter. 

The boy was some five or six 
years old. He was very wet, rag- 
ged, and dirty; but he had really 
a pretty face, and under his un- 
combed curls there gleamed a pair 
of eyes as bright as Lady Judith’s 
diamonds. 

‘Have you no home, my boy?” 
Lady Judith asked, in the clear 
imperative tone which ladies ac- 
customed to Sunday schools and 
ragged schools naturally adopt 
when catechising a doubtful claim- 
ant, and which seems intended to 
intimate at once that it is no use 
trying on any nonsense. 

‘No, ma’am—I mean fo say, my 
lady ; at least, I haven’t any home 
to-night.’ 

*Where’s your father ?” 

‘ Dead, ma’am, ever so long.’ 

‘And your mother?” 

‘In the hospital, over there.’ 
He jerked his head, as if to indi- 
cate in the precisest manner pos- 
sible the locality of the institution. 

‘Don’t I know your face, my 
boy? Is not your mother the 
Italian woman who used to play 
on a guitar, and whom I visited 
when she was sick in Stalley’s- 
buildings, in the court yonder ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ The boy’s lip 
began to quiver, and his eyes to 
fill with tears. 

‘What was your father’s name ?’ 

*Volney, my lady.’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. Well, that 
will do ; you must not sleep on the 
door-step in the rain. Your mo- 
ther is a decent poor woman, much 
to be pitied ; as, indeed, most wo- 
men are. — Francis, let this boy 
sleep somewhere in the house to- 
night, on a hearth-rug or anywhere, 


and give him something to eat. 
Remind me of him in the morning 
before he goes away.’ 

Lady Judith turned and went 
upstairs; her maid, who followed 
her, pausing an instant to exchange 
a glance of wonder and sympathy 
with the servants whom the inex- 
plicable caprice of a lady had bur- 
dened with the odious charge, even 
for a night, of a ragged and dirty 
little boy. 

To reach her bedroom, Lady 
Judith had to pass through the 
room already described—the bou- 
doir converted into an oratory. In 
passing through, the lady turned 
her eyes reverentially towards the 
figure of the crucified Christ ; and 
then, looking meekly downward, 
she saw the letter addressed to her 
in the handwriting of her husband. 
She knew the hand. Does it seem 
idle and ridiculous to say that a 
woman knew her husband’s writ- 
ing? Perhaps it seems so; but 
Lady Judith had had few love-let- 
ters from Charles Scarlett—they 
say a woman never forgets the 
writing which even once told her of 
a love—and their brief prime of 
wedded tolerance over, she had 
had few letters or scraps of writing 
of any kind from him. For three 
months before this night they had 
been almost as strangers to each 
other. Her charities and her piety 
had never won him back; his ris- 
ing fame had not warmed or soft- 
ened her. She knew his writing, 
however ; and she knew that when 
he wrote to her, and left a letter 
on her table, there must be grave 
and solid reason for it. No possi- 
bility of little scribbled messages 
for her about delays in the House 
or business in the City, accompa- 
nied with the tender phrases of 
playful excuse and affection, which 
loving husbands write and happy: 
wives receive. No; when Charles 
Scarlett writes to his wife Judith, 
look you, there must be matter in it. 
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So Lady Judith thought ; for she 
sent her maid away, and opened 
the letter alone. 

She opened it with a firm hand ; 
and though her eyebrows contract- 
ed, and her lips had to be firmly 
compressed while she read it, yet 
she did read it steadily to the end. 
Then she read it again. It was 
very short; it gave her to know 
that her husband had left her for 
ever—that he had given up every 
hope which could delight ambition 
—every splendid possibility which 
political genius and parliamentary 
influence might realise—in order 
to be free from her. One can un- 
derstand the feeling of blended 
pride and remorse with which a 
woman, even a guilty woman, 
learns that a gifted and successful 
man has renounced all that earth 
can offer for the sake of being with 
her. It is less easy to comprehend 
how a woman, not consciously 
guilty, but indeed, on the contrary, 
believing herself all virtue and re- 
ligion, feels when she learns that 
such a man has renounced pride, 
power, and success for the sake of 
being free from her. 

Lady Judith went into her bed- 
room, and presently got rid of 
her maid. She did not sleep that 
night, but she allowed her woman 
to undress her, and she lay down. 
Her future part in life was too un- 
certain to be settled at present, 
without long grave thought; and 
she would do nothing by which an 
excuse could be afforded for pre- 
cipitate talk and scandal. No one 
would observe her husband’s ab- 
sence for one night, and the morn- 
ing might have counsel to bring. 
So she acted just as she ordinarily 
did until her maid was gone. 

Then she felt as if she could 
not remain lying down—as if the 
weight of her bitterness would stifle 
her. She left her bed and walked 
the room, and sat and thought and 
prayed. Prayed for patience and 


heavenly support in affliction, and 
the strength to pardon those who 
had done her wrong? O no; but for 
courage and fortitude to wait and 
compass and witness the punish- 
ment of those who had sinned 
against her. Probably she did not 
say this in actual outspoken words ; 
but this was the soul and spirit of 
her prayer; and like some other 
devout people, she was liable at 
moments to forget that the Power 
she supplicated can detect any 
wrong interpretation which the lips 
may happen to put upon the mess- 
age of the heart. 

Brooding over the past through 
that weary night, did Lady Judith 
never think, never once think, that 
perhaps things might have gone 
better but for some fault of hers? 
Did she reproach herself with no- 
thing? Did she not suspect that 
there must have been something 
besides man’s inherent wickedness 
to explain the sudden fall into 
shame and sin of one generally so 
pure of heart and character, so full 
of ambitious and steadfast purpose, 
as her husband? Was she not con- 
scious of any error in always coldly 
standing aloof from him and his 
ways, and making him aware that 
she shrank from him as an unbe- 
liever, and thwarting him whenever 
she could, and avowedly hating all 
persons and things he loved? Nay, 
did she not think with regret and 
compunction that when, soon after 
their last quarrel and their subse- 
quent tacit separation, she had come 
to know something which might 
have gladdened and softened his 
heart, and brought them back to 
each other, if anything on earth 
could, she had proudly and pur- 
posely kept from him the know- 
ledge that a hope long deferred 
was at last likely to be gratified? 
No; she felt no regret, no com- 
punction ; she saw in herself only a 
victim, a wronged being, a sufferer 
throughout—one other pure and 
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religious woman made a sacrifice to 
the cold cruelty and selfishness of 
man. She even felt a thrill of some- 
thing almost like pride and joy to 
think that she had kept from her 
husband all knowledge of the hope 
which had lately begun to throb 
beneath her bosom. For Lady 
Judith’s religion was only her own 
strong will converted into a divi- 
nity and a code, and prayed to, wor- 
shipped, and obeyed. That it led 
her so often into works of charity 
and goodness is not surprising after 
all. No oracle always gives forth 
wrong counsel. False gods flourish 
on the good deeds which, despite 
of them, their votaries sometimes 
do. 

Lady Judith sat, or walked, or 
knelt in her white night-dress, look- 
ing like a beautiful stately ghost 
come back to earth for some stern 
business of revenge. The night 
wore away, and when day was 
bright she returned to bed; and 
her maid, coming to call her at the 
usual hour, found her apparently 
fast asleep. 

The news gradually spread itself 
over London that Charles Scarlett 
had flung away his career, and had 
committed a political, social, and 
moral suicide. ‘There was no sud- 
den shock ; the story only suffused 
itselfby imperceptible degrees and 
shades, like a dawn, over the sky 
of London society. ‘Those who 
were privileged to come near the 
real facts of the case learned that 
Scarlett had been for two days at 
least making very deliberate pre- 
parations for his self-outlawry. He 
had penned a brief quiet address 
to the constituency of the borough 
which he represented in Parlia- 
ment, merely announcing that he 
had determined, for private and 
personal reasons, on withdrawing 
from political life, and thanking his 
constituents for the confidence they 
had always given him while he was 
their representative. This letter he 
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had enclosed to his solicitors, with 
instructions that the necessary steps 
should be taken on his behalf to 
obtain the stewardship of the Chil- 
tern Hundreds—in other words, the 
permission of Parliament to resign 
his seat as a member. He had 
taken with him a sum of money 
which, although considerable in it- 
self, was quite insignificant when 
compared with the wealth which he 
possessed and left untouched. Con- 
cerning this property he made cer- 
tain conditional dispositions which 
it is not necessary just now to ex- 
plain. Lady Judith Scarlett was in 
any case a wealthy woman; and 
her money and lands were abso- 
lutely her own. 

In fact, Charles Scarlett seemed 
to have done just what any man of 
his position might naturally have 
done who was about to travel— 
say to explore Africa, or seek sport 
in South America—for a year or so. 
Nothing contained in any of his writ- 
ten and formal instructions could 
have given any one to understand 
whether he did or did not contem- 
plate an early return to England. 
But public scandal started a good 
many theories of explanation ; and 
soon a general consensus seemed to 
have settled upon one. 

* Now, Atheling, you have a pret- 
ty fair specimen of the ways of our 
aristocracy, or of the fellows who 
try to be like them. Egad! I think 
the imitators in these, as in most 
other cases, are the worst. Look 
at this Scarlett. His father was a 
respectable man, and made his 
money honestly; but this fellow 
must be an aristocrat. To gain his 
social place he must marry an earl’s 
daughter ; and then, to show that he 
was worthy of his station, he must 
carry away another man’s wife.’ 

‘Then that is the true story? 
Judge Atheling asked. 

He had called this morning to 
say farewell to his friend Mr. Go- 
stick at Mr. Gostick’s lodgings in 
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Manchester-buildings, Westminster. 
Mr. Gostick was a very rich man, 
and kept up a heavy imposing sort 
of style in his Lancashire home ; 
but when in London for the ses- 
sion he lived in a couple of shabby 
rooms, for which he paidtwo guineas 
a week. 

‘ That is the true story?’ Atheling 
asked. ‘Always a woman in the 
mischief.’ And a smile twinkled 
over his broad benignant face, on 
his full soft lips, and his blue 
kindly eyes. It is an odd thing 
that even pure-hearted and good 
people should be so ready to smile 
when they hear of somebody carry- 
ing off another man’s wife; but 
they do smile at such things—at 
least, they did twenty years ago. 

‘ Of course, that is the true story. 
Tom Dysart’s wife, you know; the 
fellow who struck Scarlett in West- 
minster Hall the other night. That 
was the reason Scarlett did not hit 
him again. I told you at the time 
there was something or other up 
which kept Scarlett so quiet. Well, 
sir, Scarlett paid him off. When 
Dysart got home that night, or next 
morning very likely, his wife was 
gone.’ 

‘With Scarlett ?” 

‘Well, I suppose it is not un- 
charitable to infer that much; at 
all events, Dysart is yelling it ail 
over the town—that I know for 
certain. Poor thing !’ 

‘Poor Dysart ? 

‘No, no; Dysart’s a ruffian. The 
poor wife, I mean. She must have 
had a hard life of it with him. She 
was a beautiful girl; and a good 
sweet girl, too. My wife knew her 
very well. Why she married him I 
don’t know; but he was a hand- 
some fellow, and was cousin to a 
lord—that’s the curse of our social 
system in this country, Atheling.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a bad affair altogether,’ 
said the Judge, who had now wholly 
ceased to see the comic aspect 
of the situation, and who indeed 
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could never read the story of the 
woman bidden to ‘go and sin no 
more’ without tears rushing into 
his eyes. ‘A bad affair; all the 
worse that some of these people 
don’t seem to be bad people. I 
never saw a face and head I liked 
better than that man Scarlett’s. If 
you were a phrenologist, my friend, 
you would know what I mean.’ 

‘ Phrenology !—fudge’ interject- 
ed downright Mr. Gostick. 

‘ Ah, well, you don’t understand ; 
and would not be convinced, like a 
genuine Briton. But I liked the 
man’s head. The moral qualities 
seemed particularly well developed. 
Thenyou know, afterall, there really 
is a sort of misguided heroism and 
devotion about a man who throws 
away such a career as he had, and 
regularly ruins himself for a wo- 
man.’ 

‘And ruins the woman too. And 
the other woman his wife? That's 
heroic too ?” 

‘No, you have me there,’ said 
Atheling. ‘You will look at all 
sides of a question, and will not 
allow me to keep to my sentimental 
side. Still he has given up every- 
thing ; that must be allowed. He’s 
as good as Mark Antony, anyhow.’ 

‘Stuff! grumbled Mr. Gostick. 
‘My esteemed friend, you know 
nothing of our ways here. This 
man Scarlett will come back to 
London somewhere about the mid- 
dle of next season ; and his friends 
and admirers will like him all the 
better for what he has done. Given 
up! He has given up about half 
a session of the House of Com- 
mons, and he has gone on a holi- 
day trip. That’s about the size of 
the thing. He has only won his 
spurs as an aristocratic chevalier.’ 

‘Well,’ said Atheling, ‘ you know 
your people best ; and I must not 
lose my train or keep my wife wait- 
ing. lam obliged to you, Gostick, 
for all your kindness ; and if ever 
you do cross the Atlantic—’ 
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‘T'll come and see you. But you 
and your wife will pay us another 
visit here in the Old World before 
long ?” 

‘Not very soon, I think. We 
have set our hearts on making a 
great journey to the West—quite a 
big thing; to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and farther, perhaps.’ 

‘Is not that a heavy undertaking 
for a woman ?” 

‘Not for my wife. She and I 
are still only like a big schoolboy 
and schoolgirl. Nothing tires us 
or puts us out; and we are good 
company to each other. Then we 
have a restless fit always on us of 
late. In fact, since we lost our 
sweet little girl, our one only in- 
fant, my wife can’t rest long any- 
where ; and no more can I. The 
moment we begin to feel as if we 
were settled and at home anywhere, 
we hear the patter of her little 
feet again; and we know she is 
dead.’ 

The Judge’s large blue eyes were 
watery. Gostick too was touched. 
The one soft place in his heart was 
that which belonged to the do- 
mestic virtues. He had no sym- 
pathy with irregular emotions of 
any kind, heroic or otherwise ; but 
the griefs of honest proper married 
people concerned him. 

‘Say, Gostick,’ said the Judge 
suddenly, ‘there weren’t any little 
children mixed up anyhow in this 
Scarlett affair, were there? He 
had no child, I hear.’ 

‘No, Ae had no child; but I 
think there was a little Dysart—a 
girl, I believe. Mrs. Dysart cer- 
tainly had a little girl ; but I don’t 
know—perhaps she’s dead.’ 

‘Ah, let’s hope so. It would 
be better so, surely. I don’t like 
to think of a girl whose mother 
dare not look frankly into her 
eyes. Let’s hope the child is dead. 
Yes, yes; no doubt she is dead.’ 

Judge Atheling seemed to take 
quite an anxious personal interest 
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in the fate of the child, of whose 
existence, problematical as it was, 
he had never heard before that mo- 
ment. He was an eccentric sort 
of man, with a kind of religion of 
his own, which sometimes, when 
provoked, presumed to be sturdily 
antagonistic to other people’s dog- 
mas, but was indeed at bottom 
only a mere unorthodox mush of 
charity and love and pity. 
Atheling talked with his wife over 
the story of Scarlett’s disappear- 
ance and the possibility of the fugi- 
tive Mrs. Dysart having a little 
girl, whom perhaps she had to leave 
behind to the heedless hands of a 
profligate and brutal husband. Mrs. 
Atheling, however, would not hear 
of this conjecture. If the child 
were alive, she insisted that the mo- 
ther would have taken her away ; 
and this, she admitted, would be 
dreadful under the circumstances. 
No; if the girl were alive, Mrs. 
Athelingruled thatthe mother would 
never have run away, but would 
have borne with anything rather 
than bring shame upon her daugh- 
ter. So they agreed that the child 
was dead and buried. But if they 
had not had to leave England at 
once, they would never have rested 
until they had found out all about 
the matter; and on many a night, 
as they steamed across the Atlantic, 
there seemed to rise overthe waves, 
out of the moonlight, the sweet sad 
face ofa deserted little child ; look- 
ing like their own lost daughter 
somewhat, but looking as she never 
did—pale and unhappy. 
Meanwhile London soon began 
to forget Charles Grey Scarlett. He 
did not fulfil Mr. Gostick’s predic- 
tion; he did not return about the 
middle of the next session. His 
enemy Dysart obtained a sort of 
consolation for his loss by receiv- 
ing a high official appointment, 
which gave him a large salary and 
the control of a department of re- 
venue. Some people said the Mi- 
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nistry owed this to Dysart, because 
he had worked long in their interest, 
and had lost his seat in the House 
mainly through his over-anxiety to 
keep his vote at their service. 
Others declared that some of his 
aristocratic relatives insisted that a 
good place must be found for him, 
to keep him out of debt and harm. 
And others again positively affirmed 
that the place was obtained for him 
through the pertinacious and urgent 
exertions of the Earl of Coryden, 
at the command of his daughter. 
For Lady Judith, they said, was so 
high-minded and good a woman, 
that she felt it a point of conscience 
to do some substantial service for 
a man whom her husband’s sin had 
so cruelly wronged. 

Anyhow Tom Dysart got a good 
place, and spent his salary splen- 
didly. It must have been a great 


comfort to his friends to know that 
his domestic calamities had not 
broken his manly heart. 

Other rising men came up in the 


House of Commons, and Charles 
Scarlett was forgotten there. He 
had not had celebrity long enough 
to become even a tradition. Scan- 
dal soon ceased to talk of him; 
friends, acquaintances, rivals ceased 
to think of him. There was no one 
left in England who had ever loved 
him ; only hatred kept his memory 
green. 


CHAPTER III. 
BORN IN BITTERNESS. 


Tue Great Exhibition of 1851 is 
over, and the Crystal Palace no 
longer cumbereth the earth of 
Hyde-park ; the house of glass is 
transplanted to Sydenham, and 
the Exhibition has become a me- 
mory; the Duke of Wellington 
is buried in St. Paul’s; the Prince 
President Louis Napoleon has be- 
come Emperor of the French; 
the Crimean war is over; Gari- 
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baldi has freed Sicily, and the 
kingdom of Italy has been made ; 
Darwin has written his book, and 
Buckle lies in a grave at Damascus ; 
Abraham Lincoln has been elected 
President of the United States, and 
there has been a Southern Con- 
federacy and a great smoke of bat- 
tle, and the Confederacy is gone 
and Lincoln is murdered ; Prince 
Albert is dead; Richard Cobden 
is dead ; people who can remem- 
ber the Exhibition of 1851 begin 
to feel almost like old fogies as 
they stand with their juniors on the 
Champs de Mars, Paris, and criti- 
cise the Exposition of 1867. So 
many years have passed since the 
last chapter. 

It is a bright day, not too hot, in 
the late summer or early autumn 
of 1867 in Paris. It is about the 
time of year when Parisians who 
belong to society have ventured on 
their grand annual expedition to 
the sea-shore, or Baden-Baden, or 
their provincial chateaux, and Paris 
is for the most part abandoned to 
the stranger. An English party, 
weary of the crowd and the courts, 
and the Tunisian palace and the 
Russian cottage—weary of Spanish 
minstrel-girls who could speak no 
language but Clerkenwell English, 
turbaned Turks who answered any 
question in the most fluent French, 
and such other wonders of Nature 
and art—had sought refuge and re- 
pose in a gallery devoted to sculp- 
ture. He who knows anything of 
such scenes knows that around a 
really great pure work of the sculp- 
tor’s art is solitude. Let conspiracy, 
if it would discuss its plans in safest 
secrecy, seek out a great popular 
exhibition and shelter itself near a 
noble marble group. No idle crowd 
gathers there. 

No conspiracy, however, was in 
process of concoction by this Eng- 
lish party. They only sought a 
little rest; one of them at least 
looked utterly wearied and out of 
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humour, and this was the youngest 
ofthe group. The party consisted 
of two ladies and two young men. 
The younger of the two ladies 
was apparently not more than six- 
teen years of age; she was very 
small and of delicate, almost frail, 
physique, with thin white nervous- 
looking hands, one of which could 
be seen just now, for she had 
plucked off her glove with an 
impatient fretful eagerness. Her 
features were small and regularly 
formed ; her complexion was per- 
fectly colourless. Her dark hair 
was smooth, and arranged without 
a chignon; her eyes were dark, 
glittering, and restless. The elder 
lady was by no means old—per- 
haps forty, certainly not more. She 
too had dark hair and a pale face, 
but she was of splendid physical 
proportions and a noble queenly 
bearing. Yet no one could look 
at these two women without feeling 
satisfied that he saw a mother and 
daughter. 


One of the young men had the 


regulation whiskers, moustache, 
light complexion, and white teeth 
of the fashionable and well-bred 
Englishman. He was unmistakably 
agentleman, or what his countrymen 
would have called a ‘swell.’ The 
other had something of an olive 
tinge in his face, and short thick 
curling hair of deep brown, which 
looked almost black when con- 
trasted with the bright locks of his 
male friend, and positively light 
when one compared it with the 
‘raven down of darkness’ on the 
foreheads of both the ladies. This 
young man wore a short moustache, 
and had otherwise a beardless face 
—not shaven, but beardless. The 
group, taken altogether, had some- 
what of a distinguished appear- 
ance. 

‘How I hate all this sort of 
thing !’ broke out the younger lady, 
with a grimace and a shrug of the 
shoulders. 
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‘What sort of thing, Alexia?’ 
asked the elder. 

‘ This exhibition, and this detest- 
able looking at sights and odious 
people ; and Paris, and all the rest 
of it; and everything. Where are 
you going next, mamma ?” 

‘I am going to the service in the 
Protestant church.’ 

‘Why don’t you call it “tem- 
ple,” mamma? The Protestant 
temple—that is the proper slang 
phrase for it among your religious 
set of people, I think.’ : 

*I don’t talk slang, Alexia.’ 

‘I call it all slang, that sort of 
thing ; and I hate religious slang 
worse than any other. Charles Es- 
combe’s slang, which he picks up 
among billiard-markers and vulgar 
actresses, I believe, is much less 
odious to me than the slang of your 
people, dear mamma.’ 

Charles Escombe laughed a good- 
humoured British laugh, showing 
his bright white teeth. 

‘Pray don’t attack me, Miss 
Scarlett. I am not equal to the 
encounter, I assure you. Besides, 
I hardly know a billiard-marker by 
sight; and, I declare, don’t know 
any actress, vulgar or otherwise, 
except so far as seeing her from 
the stalls may be considered an ac- 
quaintanceship.’ 

The young lady disdained any 
reply to, or even recognition of, his 
remark ; and, looking at her mother, 
said : 

‘Then, mamma, if you are going 
to the Protestant temple, or what- 
ever you call it, I am going home. 
I hate being in the hotel, but it is 
better than this.’ 

‘Very well, Alexia. 
take the carriage.’ 

‘Thank you; I don’t want the 
carriage. I mean to walk.’ 

‘Alone, Miss Scarlett?’ asked 
Escombe, smiling. 

‘Alone, of course. You don’t 
suppose I want anybody’s com- 
pany ? 


You can 
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She laid a peculiar emphasis on 
the word ‘anybody,’ and fixed her 
eyes on him with a glance of gleam- 
ing scorn, which he bore with per- 
fect good-humour. 

‘ But it isn’t quite the thing, you 
know, for a young lady to walk 
alone in Paris.’ 

‘Is it not? Then it is just the 
thing I mean to do.’ 

And the young lady arose with 
a very resolute air. 

Her mother glanced at the darker 
young man, and they exchanged 
looks. 

‘I, too, am going home,’ he said. 
‘TI have had enough of this, and I 
am not in a humour for the service 
at the church. I'll walk with you, 
Alexia, and Charles Escombe will 
stay with Lady Judith.’ 

The young lady looked up at 
him, fixed her eyes on his, and 
then said, still holding him, and 
him only, in her gaze : 

‘Perhaps mamma would prefer 
that you remained with her.’ 

‘I should certainly prefer Angelo 
to remain with me,’ said her mother 
calmly, ‘if you did not wish to go 
away. But if you will go, some 
one must go with you.’ 

‘Then if it is left to my selec- 
tion, I prefer Angelo, certainly. 
Let Charles Escombe stay with 
mamma, and help her to pray for 
the conversion of the Faubourg St. 
Germain to the principles of Dr. 
Pusey or Lord Shaftesbury, accord- 
ing as she feels disposed. I hardly 
know one from the other, and I 
don’t care if the French never were 
converted.’ 

The agreeable conversation was 
here interrupted for a few moments 
by a party of visitors who came in- 
to the gallery as if they had been 
there before, and wished, for a spe- 
cial reason, to study one of the 
groups of sculpture again. For 
they walked directly up to one of 
the masterpieces of modern Italian 
art, and stood gazing at it. The 
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new-comers were three —a tall, 
stout, heavy-looking man of sixty, 
a tall thin lady about the same age, 
and a young woman of nineteen or 
twenty. 

‘What a beautiful girl! said 
Alexia, in quite an audible tone, 
apparently as if she did not care 
in the least whether the object of 
her admiration heard the praise or 
not. 

‘I think she has heard you, Miss 
Alexia,’ Charles Escombe whis- 
pered. 

‘If she did, she probably did not 
understand ; Frenchwomen hardly 
ever know English.’ 

‘ But I don’t think she is aFrench- 
woman,’ 

‘What then? English, perhaps ? 
Do you suppose that sort of grace- 
ful figure and that walk are com- 
mon among our countrywomen ?” 

‘Miss Scarlett is cynical,’ said 
Escombe, smiling ; ‘and we know 
that she is always unpatriotic.’ 

Meanwhile the subject of the 
discussion, with her companions, 
turned from the group at which 
they had been gazing, and passing 
close by our English party, left the 
gallery. Alexia calmly surveyed the 
lady from her bonnet to her boots, 
as if she were studying a statue. 
The young lady looked at her in 
return, and their eyes met. Ap- 
parently the stranger was almost as 
much struck with Alexia as Alexia 
had been with her ; for, as the three 
new-comers passed out of the door- 
way, our party distinctly heard the 
young woman say to her compa- 
nions in English, but with a some- 
what peculiar accent, 

‘What a pretty pale girl that is! 
Can she be English ?’ 

‘A case of mutual admiration,’ 
said Escombe. ‘She is a very fine 
girl indeed. Splendid eyes! Did 
you see her, Lady Judith ?” 

‘Yes ; she is handsome, I think. 
But I did not much observe her. 
What sort of people were ‘those 
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with her? 
uncouth.’ 

‘I thought the ancient pair must 
have come from the French pro- 
vinces somewhere,’ said Escombe. 
‘The man looked like a personage 
who might be a maire, or some- 
thing of that kind. But they are 
some sort of English people by 
their talk.’ 

The dark-complexioned young 
man, who had for the last few 
minutes been sitting in silence, 
here rose, and said : 

‘If you will go, Alexia, I shall 
be glad to go too.’ 

Alexia looked inquiringly into 
his face. 

‘Not with you! she answered, 
in a low undertone. 

He only smiled a grave sweet 
smile, and tock her arm and drew 
it under his. 

‘You are not angry with me, 
Alexia ?’ 

*O no,’ she replied, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, and in a softer ac- 
cent. ‘I am not angry with 
you.’ 

They presently passed through 
the door and into one of the open 
gardens ; and the young man talked 
cheerfully to the girl, who began at 
last to answer in a genial voice and 
with gentler gleams in her glitter- 
ing eyes. Suddenly she broke off 
in the midst of something she was 
telling him, and said in vehement 
accents, 

‘I sometimes think that I hate 
every one in the world except 
you !’ 

Just at that moment they heard 
footsteps approaching; and from 
one of the side-paths which opened 
on the broad walk—where they were 
treading amid enormous stone vases 
of gorgeous flowers, amid ferns, and 
trees, and gleaming statues, and jets 
of water sparkling in the sun—there 
came forth, so close to them that 
one or other group must give way 
to allow the other to pass, the girl 
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and her companions whom Alexia 
had lately criticised. 

This group was certainly remark- 
able. It was made up of a very 
tall, very stout, ungainly, fair-cheek- 
ed, blue-eyed man, with bald fore- 
head, and yellowish hair hardly yet 
touched with gray ; an equally tall, 
remarkably thin, and shrivelledlady, 
with complexion yellow almost as 
the gentleman’s hair, and twinkling 
brown eyes that peered everywhere 
and took in everything ; and a young 
woman, with fair hair just long 
enough to reach her shoulders, and 
allowed to fall there in its natural 
curls, seeming almost like the cheve- 
/ure of some brilliant young cavalier 
of the days of the Stuarts. This girl 
was rather tall, although she ap- 
peared of moderate proportions in- 
deed between her two high-reach- 
ing companions; and she walked 
and moved with a certain grace 
and strength and springiness as 
unlike to the measured and stately 
movements of a fine Englishwoman 
as to the mincing prettiness and 
coquetry of a fashionable French- 
woman’s gait. She had certainly, 
as Escombe remarked, splendid 
eyes; eyes of a deep changing 
blue, which in some lights looked 
gray; eyes that had a thoughtful 
depth in them, that filled the gazer 
with emotion as they turned even by 
chance on him ; eyes that were ten- 
der and sympathetic, and yet telling 
of a high aspiring soul. Egeria 
might have had such eyes, per- 
haps, or Corinna. 

For the rest of the face, one 
forgot it almost at first because 
of the eyes and the hair ; but it was 
a face full everywhere of beauty ; 
more girlish than a stranger would 
have thought, while the gravity and 
melancholy which always shine out 
of really beautiful, lustrous, un- 
twinkling eyes had still their full 
fresh command over him. Indeed, 
this was simply a handsome girl; 
only there was something in her 
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look which seemed to say that she 
was a girl with a past and a future 
—with a history and a destiny. 

Alexia Scarlett and her com- 
panion looked at the girl alike 
with a feeling of admiration. She, 
of course, knew them again; and 
there was something almost ap- 
proaching to a glance of open re- 
cognition exchanged. The eyes of 
the strange young lady and those 
of Alexia’s companion met for an 
instant. Then she passed on; and 
Alexia turned and looked after her. 
She wore a dress of some light sum- 
mer fabric and of violet tints ; and 
the dress was at that time some- 
what remarkable because of its 
short skirts, adapted for easy walk- 
ing. A small black cavalier-fashion 
hat, with a drooping black feather, 
contrasted picturesquely with her 
fair hair. 

It must be owned that it was not 
Alexia alone who looked after this 
graceful disappearing form. Alexia’s 
companion, too, stood and gazed 
with undisguised interest along the 
path she was so lightly and firmly 
treading. 

‘I wish she had looked back,’ 
Alexia said at last. ‘I should like 
to have seen her face again. Not 
because she is pretty—in fact, she 
is not pretty; I don’t care for 
pretty faces—but there is some- 
thing peculiar about her—some- 
thing of character and expression. 
I think I should like to have a sis- 
ter with such a look in her eyes.’ 

‘I wish you had a sister, Alexia,’ 
said the young man, looking down 
upon her with an expression partly 
of tenderness, partly of pity. 

‘Do you? Then I don’t. She 
would be very good, of course, 
and delightful and angelic; and 
you would all praise her and love 
her, and hold her up in perpetual 
contrast with me; and I should 
grow to detest her very soon. I 
feel quite sure Eve was perpetually 
torturing her wretched son Cain by 
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holding up to him the example of 
his sweet little brother Abel.’ 

‘I am glad I have nothing an- 
gelic in me but the name, Alexia, 
lest you should hate me.’ 

‘Would that vex you much ?’ 

‘Indeed, it would—very deeply.’ 

She stopped, and looked up at 
him. Unluckily, perhaps, he was 
just then glancing back once again 
along the path where the fair-hair- 
ed girl had been. Alexia’s eyes 
sparkled with a quick fierce light ; 
and she caught his arm, and said 
in a tone of sudden sharpness : 

‘Did you ever see that girl—that 
person—before ? Come, tell me— 
did you ?” 

‘Never, Alexia. 
ask ?” 

‘Because of the way in which 
you looked after her.’ 

He smiled. 

‘Come, tell me why you smile. 
You did see her before ? 

‘Only when we all saw her— 
in the room where the sculptures 
were.’ 

‘But did you not meet her, you 
yourself, somewhere before, or hear 
or know something about her ? 

‘Never saw her, or heard or 
knew anything about her, until to- 
day.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ she exclaimed 
passionately ; and her hand clasped 
his arm more fiercely. ‘She look- 
ed at you as if she knew you; and 
I detest her already.’ 

‘Don’t you believe my word, 
Alexia ?’ 

‘No—I don’t. Well—yes; I 
suppose I do. But I thought you 
looked at each other as if you had 
some sort of acquaintance. 

‘If we had, Alexia, what would 
it have mattered, and why should 
I not have told you ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps _be- 
cause you think I am bad-tem- 
pered and malignant, and all the 
rest of it, as mamma is always tell- 
ing me; and perhaps you thought 


Why do you 
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I might have taken some freakish 
dislike to that girl ; but I only hate 
her far worse now.’ 

‘ Because I don’t know her?’ 

‘No; because I have made my- 
self ridiculous about her. Do you 
know another reason why I don’t 
like her?’ 

‘Indeed, Alexia, I do not.’ 

‘ Because she seemed so familiar 
and so happy with those old people, 
whoever they were—her father and 
mother, I suppose. Did you ever 
see such a frightful old yellow crea- 
ture as that tall thin woman? And 
yet that beautiful girl seemed quite 
fond of her; and they were affec- 
tionate to each other. Very well; 
did you ever see mamma and me 
affectionate ?” 

‘My dear Alexia, you know you 
are very peculiar in your ways some- 
times, and you don’t try to accom- 
modate yourself to your mother’s 
likings and habits.’ 

‘You think me very malicious 
and wicked ?’ 

‘No; I think you want self-con- 
trol, Alexia. But I think you might 
govern yourself if you would. You 
are very young; you have time to 
improve.’ 

‘How much older, pray, are you 
than I am?’ 

*I don’t well know; several years 
certainly ; six or seven at least.’ 

‘That is not much. How do 
you manage to control yourself? 
How are you always so kind and 
sweet to mamma ?” 

‘ My dear Alexia, because I love 
her so dearly.’ 

‘Love her dearly! Stuff! 

Angelo laughed. 

‘Come, Alexia, you are not half 
so bad as you give yourself out to 
be. You are fond of your mother ; 
and you and she would be tender 
and loving friends if you would only 
give way a little. I know your 
mother better than you do.’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘Yes, indeed, I do. I ought to 
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know her well, and to love her. 
No one in all the world, I do 
believe, ever was so good to an- 
other as she has been to me. I 
would give my life to please her— 
or to please you, Alexia, for that 
matter ; although, if it were a ques- 
tion between one and the other, 


+ my dear little sister, I must cling 


to her.’ 

Alexia paused for a moment, and 
then said : 

‘Listen to me, Angelo. You 
don’t know my mother fully; 7 
know her by instinct. She is fond 
of you, in her way, because you 
devote yourself and your life to 
her. It has often made me more 
perverse and malignant than ever 
when I saw how devoted you were 
—looking up to her as if she were 
a saint or a goddess. Let me tell 
you, good example is sometimes 
worse in its effects on wicked peo- 
ple like me than bad example would 
be. It offends and aggravates us. 
No matter. What I want to say 
is, that you don’t know my mother. 
Some day you will cross her in 
something—you will refuse to sacri- 
fice your will or your pleasure to 
hers ; and then she will crush you, 
and throw you away, and trample 
on you as I do this wretched faded 
old flower.’ 

She plucked a flower from her 
belt, crushed and crumpled it in 
her fierce little white hand, flung it 
on the gravel walk, and stamped 
and trampled on it. 

‘It was Charles Escombe gave 
you that flower,’ said Angelo calm- 
ly. ‘You ought not to treat it 
thus.’ 

‘I care nothing for Charles Es- 
combe or his stupid flower; and 
you know that perfectly well. You 
say such things only to offend me.’ 

‘Indeed, Alexia, I never say any- 
thing to offend you; and Charles 
Escombe is one of the best fellows 
and the truest friends living.’ 

‘Yes ; very well ; let him be so. 

L 
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But, my meek Angelo, I see already 
that a time will come when you will 
quarrel with my mother.’ 

‘ Never, Alexia ; the thing is im- 
possible.’ 

‘Why? Are you above all hu- 
man passion ?” 

‘Not I, dear; but I hope and 
believe I am above outrageous in- 
gratitude ; and it would be nothing 
short of such a crime if I were to 
quarrel with Lady Judith. Don’t 
think of it. There is nothing I 
would not do rather than displease 
her.’ 

Alexia laughed a short bitter 
little laugh. 

* My dear, good, devoted, sweet- 
ly-filial Messer Angelo, there are 
things you would not do to please 
even her. Do you think I don’t 
see that you can have a will of 
your own, just as strong as hers or 
mine? Some time you will have 
to choose between offending her 
and giving up something you have 
set your heart upon; and you will 
offend her without a pang of hesi- 
tation. The time will come when 
I shall hear her denouncing you as 
a monster of ingratitude—as she 
does most people. Look out for 
yourself when that time comes! 
She will not spare you! I shall 
look on and laugh and be glad. 
I delight in the thought already.’ 

‘Don’t, Alexia—don’t talk so 
foolishly and bitterly. It pains me 
to hear it; and I know you do 
not wish to do that.’ 

‘Sometimes I do; and to-day 
especially. I think that when I 
was born, I must have been conse- 
crated by mistake to some demon. 
My mother is so very devout, that 
she would naturally have sought 
for a patron saint for me; and as 
she never was quite a Roman Ca- 
tholic, or fully acquainted with the 
names and histories of canonised 
personages, she probably vowed me 


away to some fiend in mistake. If. 


so, this must be his féte-day and 
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mine. I feel delightfully insane 
and wicked to-day.’ 

Any one who could have seen 
and heard this young man and 
young woman—the latter hardly 
more than a child—as they thus 
talked during their walk through 
the Champs Elysées, which they 
had now reached, would assuredly 
have been struck by the patience, 
good-temper, and moderating pro- 
tecting pity with which Angelo 
bore himself towards her whom he 
called his sister. No expression 
of impatience, no word of anger, 
broke from him. She was now 
doing her best to torment him ; 
saying wild and fantastic things 
just because she knew he did not 
like to hear her say them. And he 
knew this ; and was only grave and 
tender with her, waiting until the 
evil fit should pass away, and the 
better mood of this freakish and 
bitter Undine of the night should 
have command once more. It did, 
indeed, seem sometimes as if the 
cradle of this slender, pale, and 
beautiful girl had been rocked by 
Sycorax herself. Tetchy and way- 
ward was her infancy as that of 
Gloster; a legendary changeling 
could hardly have shown less sym- 
pathy and instinctive affection for 
the woman on whose breast she 
was imposed than Alexia Scarlett 
did for the mother who bore her. 
The strange thing was, that hardly 
any one hated her—her who was so 
full of capricious hate. The ser- 
vants whom she insulted, and some- 
times almost maltreated, had com- 
passion and a charitable word for 
her; and even at this moment, as 
she walked homeward in her ill- 
humour, and tried to annoy her 
patient escort, there were words 
whispered of her into her mother’s 
ear which a very Griselda of meek- 
ness and virtue might have glad- 
dened to hear. 

These words were spoken by 
Charles Escombe, who had taken 
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advantage of Alexia’s sudden de- 
parture to speak to her mother of 
certain hopes and schemes he had 
already been forming. Charles Es- 
combe was a younger son of an 
aristocratic house. He would never, 
in all human probability, come to 
enjoy a title, except his present 
prefix of Honourable; but, more 
fortunate than most younger sons, 
he had received by bequest a toler- 
able property. He was one of a 
class of young aristocrats growing 
numerous in England of late years 
—young aristocrats whose creed 
is philosophical Radicalism, and 
whose practice is systematised phi- 
lanthropy. If there were a Young- 
England party of the present day, 
Charles Escombe might be taken 
—not, indeed, as one of its leaders ; 
for he had not genius enough to lead 
anything—but as one of its average 
representatives. The Young Eng- 


land of Disraeli’s better days be- 
lieved in a paternal nobility, wear- 
ing white waistcoats, doling out 


alms to bedesmen at sound of bell, 
and playing cricket with a grateful 
tenantry. The school of which 
Charles Escombe was a member 
believed in Stuart Mill, workhouse 
reform, and the overthrow of the 
Established Church. This school 
was equally strong on sentiment 
and on statistics. If one could 
combine Gradgrind and Rousseau, 
he would thus have constructed an 
idealised symbol—a beau idéal—of 
Charles Escombe’s Young England. 
Escombe believed in the regenera- 
tion of the world by the universal 
suffusion of the democratic idea ; 
but if you misquoted by a single 
word any clause in the Reform 
Bill, or exaggerated by half-a-dozen 
souls the population of any coun- 
try or county whatever, he would 
have come down upon you hard 
and fast with his incontrovertible 
facts and figures, and demolished 
you. 

A certain similarity of pursuits, 
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or at least a common earnestness 
in pursuing anything which seemed 
desirable, had brought the Hon. 
Charles Escombe into close rela- 
tionship with Lady Judith Scarlett. 
The fact that her Protestantism 
was illumined considerably by Pu- 
sey, while his was tempered by 
Auguste Comte, did not much di- 
vide them. Escombe had a pro- 
found respect for Lady Judith’s 
intellect and energy, and he kept 
his Comte all to himself when she 
was present. He had no mother; 
his only sister was married to a 
Scotch lord, and was of a hard 
Presbyterian turn; and he drew 
towards Lady Judith and her fa- 
mily with a frank liking for each of 
its members. Towards one, in- 
deed, he began already to entertain 
feelings which now were finding 
expression. 

Lady Judith and Charles Es- 
combe were still in the sculpture 
gallery. Escombe had said his 
say; Lady Judith looked uncom- 
fortable. 

‘I wish you had not told me 
this so soon,’ she said at last. ‘Do 
you know how old Alexia is? She 
wants nearly a month of sixteen.’ 

‘Of course, Lady Judith, I know 
all that ; she will be sixteen on the 
27th of October. Yes, I know all 
about that; but I thought it right 
to tell you; not that I want to 
bring matters to a crisis now, you 
know, but that you should under- 
stand my motives and objects, and 
so forth, and that you should not 
disapprove when you see me doing 
my best to win Alexia, and to make 
her love me.’ 

‘Are you sure, quite sure, that 
you love her?’ 

‘O yes, indeed I am. I have 
thought it over very calmly, Lady 
Judith ; I have put it to myself in 
a variety of ways. You can't think 
what trouble I have taken to make 
myself understand it thoroughly. 
What with that and the workhouse- 
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reform business, and the compound 
householder, I have had quite a 
hard time of it. But I see my way; 
I do indeed. I know Alexia is only 
a mere child, one might say; but 
I know that I love her, and I could 
not take any step in the matter 
until I had first spoken to you.’ 

Lady Judith looked at him with 
a gaze that spoke at once of curi- 
osity and of pity. 

‘(Granted, then,’ said she, ‘that 
you understand yourself; are you 
quite sure that you understand 
her? 

‘Well, yes, I think so. I know 
what you would say, Lady Judith ; 
and very frank and generous of 
you, I am sure. I know that Alexia 
seems a little odd at times, and 
hasn’t a very mild temper, and does 
not care always about pleasing 
everybody. But you know, Lady 
Judith, the very best people some- 
times don’t get on together.- My 
sister and I never could hit it off 
together, somehow—not that I am 
one ofthe best, or even ofthe second 
best, Heaven knows—and I think 
sometimes—I think, you know— 
Here he hesitated, coloured a 
little, and then plucked up cour- 
age and went on: ‘I think, 
Lady Judith, you and Alexia don’t 
seem very well adapted to each 
other. I don’t say that either is 
to blame ; but I think she requires, 
perhaps, a different sort of treat- 
ment. Nowa man and a woman 
may get on very well indeed, where 
two women, whatever their rela- 
tionship, can’t manage to agree ; 
and, in short, I am not afraid of 
trusting my happiness to Alexia, if 
I had her all to myself to manage ; 
and if you'll only give me the 
chance, I’ll set about trying to win 
her.’ 

Lady Judith rose from the crim- 
son-velvet seat on which she had 
been resting, and crossed the floor, 
and studied with much appearance 
of keen critical interest the knee 
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and ankle of a marble Dryad which 
formed one of a group. Then she 
returned to Escombe, and said, 

‘I think I hear people coming. 
Suppose we go into the open air.’ 

He gave her his arm, and they 
walked in silence into the garden 
which Alexia had lately traversed. 
Near a little fountain, scattering its 
waters into a basin, and trickling 
sadly in its fall from the noses and 
bosoms of a cluster of bronze 
nymphs, there was a seat; and 
there Lady Judith and Escombe 
sat down. He waited for her to 
speak. She spoke at last. 

‘Charles Escombe, if my daugh- 
ter were of my mind, she would 
not marry mortal man—the best 
that ever lived. If my advice were 
likely to have the slightest influ- 
ence for good with her—if, indeed, 
it were not likely rather to impel 
her into doing the very thing I ad- 
vised her not to do—I would urge 
her to drown herself sooner than 
trust her heart and her happiness 
into the keeping of any man. Let 
me say something more. If you 
were my son, and my counsel could 
guide you, I would urge you not 
to .trust your happiness into the 
keeping of any woman. My bitter 
experience of life is, that either the 
one or the other must prove trea- 
cherous and false. But I know 
that neither you nor she will take 
my advice, and I don’t thrust it on 
you. I would rather, for my daugh- 
ter’s sake, that she did not marry 
you ; I would rather, for your sake, 
that you did not marry her. But 
I put all that aside, and I only say 
that I cannot refuse to do anything 
in my power to make you happy, 
even in your own way—which I 
think a wrong way, leading to late 
repentance. Now, then, let me 
ask you, have you any special rea- 
son to believe that Alexia cares 
for you ?” 

The young man looked embar- 
rassed and uneasy; but he was a 
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thoroughly manly fellow, and he 
came out with his answer frankly. 

‘No, Lady Judith, none what- 
ever; but I would try to win her, 
and do my best.’ 

‘Don’t you think that if her ex- 
treme youth, and her temper, and 
her odd ways, allow her any feel- 
ings of the kind at all, Alexia’s in- 
clinations turn in a different direc- 
tion ? 

‘You mean,’ he said with some 
hesitation and difficulty, ‘ Angelo 
Volney ? 

‘I do.’ 

‘IT don’t think there is much in 
that. I should hardly have said a 
word if I thought Ae would be in- 
jured by it; but I don’t believe he 
has any feeling towards her more 
than what is natural and brotherly, 
and that kind of thing ; and I think 
any feeling she has is merely girl- 
ish, childish. Do let me try, Lady 
Judith ! 

He spoke in quite a pleading 
tone, and looked, indeed, a hand- 


some, winning fellow as he spoke. 
‘Let me still deal frankly with 


you, Charles Escombe. My own 
first wish would be, that my daugh- 
ter should not marry. I think, 
apart from all personal or indivi- 
dual considerations, that there is 
much great work to be done in the 
world, especially in England, which 
can only be done by women who 
are free; that is, by women who 
are not married. But I suppose I 
cannot have that wish. And my 
next desire would be, that Alexia 
should marry (if she will marry) 
Angelo Volney. There are many 
reasons why that seems to me so 
natural and desirable an arrange- 
ment, that I sometimes have thought 
it might even be providential. But 
I know my own unworthiness too 
well’ (and as she spoke, Lady Ju- 
dith raised her head, and looked 
supremely proud and beautiful) ‘ to 
presume on my capacity to inter- 
pret the decrees of Providence. If, 
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then, Alexia will marry, and if she 
and Angelo do not choose to join 
hands, you are the only man left 
on earth to whom I would willingly 
give my daughter.’ 

Charles Escombe took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips, having 
previously, in accordance with his 
character—blended of the practical 
and the sentimental — glanced 
around the garden to be certain 
that nobody was looking. 

‘But remember,’ Lady Judith 
went on when this unwonted de- 
monstration was over, ‘there must 
be nothing precipitate. Remem- 
ber that she is still a child; and I 
will have no marrying of children. 
You will start presently on your 
tour through the United States ?” 

‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

‘Quite right. I would have no- 
thing to prevent, or even to post- 
pone that. That ought to be the 
grand tour now; Europe is grown 
old, used-up. No young man of 
rank can do anything useful, or take 
any high place, who has not seen 
and studied the republican States 
of America. Canada, of course, 
you will visit; but I don’t care so 
much about that; there is no new 
problem of political and social life 
working out there. You will go, 
then, to America at the time you 
have already fixed upon.’ 

‘I meant to sail in the early part 
of September ; but I began to think 
lately of waiting for— well, for 
Alexia’s birthday.’ 

‘Not at all; don’t think of wait- 
ing ; go at the time you originally 
marked out. Let us avoid all sen- 
timentalism and nonsense. Now 
listen: I have made upmy mind that 
Angelo Volney shall go with you.’ 

The young man flushed and 
looked very glad. 

‘Indeed, Lady Judith! I am 
delighted ; and so, I am sure, will 
he be. I would have suggested it 
long ago, and so would he; but I 
hardly thought—we hardly thought, 
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I mean—that you could have 
spared him.’ 

‘I am not accustomed to think 
of myself in anything; and I can 
spare him. I daresay he can bear 
leaving me.’ 

‘Well, now, really I don’t know. 
Of course, he would like to go; 
every fellow would like such a trip, 
I suppose. But I don’t think he 
would enjoy it, or would go at all, 
in fact, if he supposed that you 
wanted him here.’ 

‘I don’t want him here; and I 
have special reasons—two at least 
—for wishing him to go. Then 
this is our understanding: you go 
upon your American tour, and you 
take him with you. Until you 
come back, you are to make no 
approach whatever to Alexia—lI 
mean no approach of the kind you 
have indicated. When you return 
to England, if you are still of the 
same mind, you are free to try your 
fortune ; and I shall pray for you 
both, and shall accept with resig- 
nation the result, whatever it be.’ 

‘Lady Judith, I ask for nothing 
more. ‘This contents my uttermost 
expectations. How shall I thank 
you? how shall I prove that I am 
grateful, and that I appreciate you?” 

* By not alluding to the subject 
any more until after you have re- 
turned from the United States. You 
can keep a word and a purpose; and 
so can I. We understand each 
other—at least as well as a man 
and a woman ever could under- 
stand each other. We need not 
speak ofthe matter anymore. Let 
us go and see something.’ 

‘Certainly. What do you wish 
to see?” 

‘The Prussian village - school 
model first, and then some of the 
machinery. We are late for the 
service in the church with all this 
talk, and I regret that.’ 

So they went and inspected the 
Prussian village-school, and Charles 
Escombe could explain everything 
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and give the exact figures of every- 
thing; and then they saw some 
machinery, and he could explain 
all that too. And not a word of 
sentiment or love escaped the lips 
of that good young man during the 
whole of their instructive ramble. 
But when they were leaving the 
Palace for the late dinner which 
Escombe had been invited to share, 
the autumn moon was alreadyrising 
over the trees, and fountains, and 
colonnades, and statues which had 
sprung up so suddenly out of Bel- 
lona’s barren bosom, the Field of 
Mars, and its light was falling ten- 
derly, poetically over the Champs 
Elysées, and over the quiet Seine ; 
and surely no lover, though inflated 
like a very windbag with political 
ideas, and crammed full as a corn- 
sack with facts and figures, ever yet 
looked at the moon without feeling 
a throb of sentiment pulsate within 
him. So Charles Escombe thought 
of the pale pretty child he loved, 
and he looked on the pale beautiful 
face of her mother ; and as he as- 
sisted Lady Judith into hercarriage, 
he pressed her hand and softly 
whispered to the stately lady, 

‘You have done a good deed, 
Lady Judith! You have made a 
man happy !’ 

Lady Judith looked at him with 
an expression of pity and sadness. 
She almost sighed. Perhaps for a 
moment, thinking of her own drear 
and barren life, she envied the emo- 
tion which could thus gladden so 
earnest a heart, and make the wise 
happily unwise, and the desert of 
practical philanthropy blossom with 
the roses of sentiment. But if she 
felt any such softening sensation, it 
was soon gone, and she returned to 
her wonted condition of mind, in 
which pity and scorn of mankind 
and conviction of mankind’s inher- 
ent foolishness and baseness were 
predominant. She gazed at the 
handsome, true -hearted, manly 
creature before her, and thought 
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with wonder, curiosity, and com- 
passion that the whole world was 
now changed for him because he 
had some hope of winning the worth- 
less love of a freakish, fantastic, 
ill-humoured, malignant little girl 
in whom she, Lady Judith, the 
mother who had borne the child, 
could see nothing that was not 
pitiable, despicable, or hateful. 

‘J never was like that,’ Lady 
Judith thought to herself proudly; 
‘I never could have been thus in- 
fatuated about any human creature. 
Man is man, and woman is woman. 
I never could for a moment, even 
when I was a girl, have been de- 
ceived and humbled into fancying 
that either was an angel. I never 
could thus abase my intelligence 
and my nature before any poor 
human creature 

So she pitied Charles Escombe 
for the folly of his love, and prided 
herself on the wisdom and strength 
which could not stoop to such emo- 
tions. She was indeed, and ever 
had been, wiser in her generation 
than the children of light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘MOTHER, YOU HAVE MY FATHER 
MUCH OFFENDED.’ 


‘I WONDER any one would take 
the pains to rear a daughter ! Such 
is the heartfelt utterance of the per- 
plexed and half-distracted mother 
in the Beggars’ Opera ; and having 
in it that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, it might 
have commended itself to the sym- 
pathy of Lady Judith Scarlett. This 
lady had indeed never seen or read 
the Beggars’ Opera, and would have 
been simply disgusted with it if she 
had ; but she was almost every day 
brought into unknown and uncon- 
scious kinship with honest Mother 
Peachum by the sensations which 
the capricious and unmanageable 
character of her daughter aroused 
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within her. Lady Judith’s world 
in London pitied her because of 
her daughter, and sympathised with 
her, and marvelled why it was that 
so good, devoted, and religious a 
mother should have been afflicted 
by the existence of such a child. 
Only those who came very near the 
motherand daughter—the servants, 
for example, of whom mention has 
already been made—ever hada word 
to say for the poor child of misfor- 
tune, ‘born in bitterness and nur- 
tured in convulsion.’ 

When Lady Judith Scarlett was 
left ina condition worse than widow- 
hood by the events described in the 
first and second chapters, she did 
her very best not to yield mentally, 
morally, or physically to the stroke. 
She looked Calamity and Humilia- 
tion boldly, sternly in the face, and 
strove to stare them out of counte- 
nance. She had youth, beauty, 
wealth, rank, and an almost uni- 
versal public sympathy to uphold 
her. But even these gifts and good 
fortunes cannot wholly unsex a 
woman or give her nerves of steel 
and a framework of gutta-percha ; 
and Lady Judith’s physical nature 
yielded somewhat, at last and after 
a struggle, to the pressure and strain 
and excitement which she had or- 
dered her soul to bear. ‘The result 
was, that Alexia Scarlett came pre- 
maturely into the world ; was first a 
sickly baby, then a cross-grained, 
elfish, malignant child ; and is now 
a young woman, precocious in pas- 
sion and in self-will, humorous as 
winter, full offierce and often mean- 
ingless angers and suspicions ; an- 
tagonistic almost to everybody in 
everything ; hoping little, believing 
little ; seldom laughing, but at the 
vexation of others; never allowing 
others to see her tears, but weeping 
freely and bitterly when she could 
enjoy the luxury of solitude and 
tears together. 

Always had Alexia Scarlett, since 
she came to distinguish persons, 
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been haunted and tortured by a 
distrust and dislike of her mother. 
The girl could not help it; it was 
apparently instinctive, and belonged 
to her blood and the laws of her 
being. Perhaps when physiology 
and morality and the principles of 
social life shall have come toa full 
understanding and _ reconciliation 
among each other, we may see more 
clearly than we now do the inexor- 
able justice, physical and religious, 
which would brand with a practical 
and visible condemnation such uni- 
ons as that of Charles Scarlett and 
that Judith whom man’s law made 
his wife; and we shall have no more 
difficulty about recognising the con- 
sequence of such as shown in the 
temperament of an Alexia, than we 
now have in acknowledging that 
consumptive mothers are likely to 
bring forth consumptive children. 
However that may be, it is certain 
that Alexia Scarlett never loved, or 
believed in, or confided in her mo- 
ther; and that the older she grew, 
the deeper the gulf seemed to be 
which sundered the souls of these 
two women. Her mother’s religious 
devotion Alexia scorned, believing 
it to be nothing but hypocrisy— 
which it certainly was not. Her 
practical beneficence and system- 
atised philanthropy Alexia openly 
gibed and scoffed at. 

‘The absent are always in the 
wrong, was not a maxim which 
governed Alexia Scarlett. On the 
contrary, the present almost always 
were in the wrong with her. Dis- 
trusting and disliking therefore the 
mother who was present, it was but 
natural that her thoughts should 
turn habitually to the father who 
was absent. For many years Alexia 
was allowed to believe that her 
father was dead. Whenever any- 
thing displeased her or went wrong 
with her—which happened rather 
often—she was accustomed to .at- 
tribute all her wrongs and sufferings 
to the absence of a father’s care, 
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and she was wont to hide in her 
ownroom, andshed passionate tears 
over an imaginary grave. Once 
when Lady Judith strove to teach 
her to say her prayers correctly, 
and told her she must address her 
petition to ‘ Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’ the little girl looked up 
with a scornful anger as keen and 
proud as that of Hamlet himself 
when he makes his bitter retort 
upon his mother, and she only said, 
* My Father, who art in heaven’ ! 
But Alexia was precocious almost 
in every way; and she soon be- 
gan to conjecture shrewdly enough 
either that her earthly father was 
not yet in heaven, or that there was 
something uncommon and mysteri- 
ous about the death which had left 
her fatherless. She had no direct 
means of learning the truth, for 
Lady Judith’s first act when she 
began to compose herself to her 
widowhood had been to make a 
clean sweep of the servants in the 
house ; and not a creature now in 
her employment knew anything 
whatever of Charles Grey Scarlett. 
Tom Thynne Dysart had long dis- 
appeared out of London society. 
The official position he got was 
given too late to save or even serve 
him. He only spent money ten 
times as fast as ever on the strength 
of his appointment ; and after two 
years’ occupation of the place, its 
accounts became hopelessly mud- 
dled, much of its revenue had van- 
ished, and Dysart suddenly disap- 
peared. When he was gone, it was 
found that he had spent and wasted 
the official receipts with a wild 
hand ; that he had borrowed and 
swindled ; that he had even forged 
great names, and rendered himself 
in various ways liable to the opera- 
tion of the criminal law. The thing 
stirred a great scandal : a virtuous 
Opposition publicly and often de- 
nounced the Government for hav- 
ing made such an appointment; 
the independent newspapers in- 
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sisted that Dysart might have been 
arrested if the heads of the Home 
Office really desired his capture. 
But Dysart was gone. Afterwards 
it was reported that he had died 
miserably in‘a wretched exile ; and 
he too became forgotten ; and one 
other witness was removed out of 
Alexia Scarlett’s world who would 
only too gladly have told her some- 
thing of her father’s story. 

Chance had intervened during 
this visit of the Scarletts to Paris to 
bring the mystery of her father’s 
disappearance back with fresh cu- 
riosity and bitterness to Alexia’s 
mind. In the hotel where they 
were living she came on some old 
volumes of the ///ustrated London 
News, dating from the year of the 
first Great Exhibition; and turn- 
ing over the leaves, she discovered 
a portrait of her father, who was 
described as one of the rising cele- 
brities of the day. Then, going 
carefully and pertinaciously along 
over page after page, she came at 
length to certain mysterious para- 
graphs of gossip about the extra- 
ordinary disappearance of a distin- 
guished political man; authentic 
contradictions of this rumour, deli- 
cate and doubting allusions to that 
other, and so forth ; and she was 
easily able to establish, to her own 
satisfaction, the date of the event, 
whatever it was, which had left her 
fatherless. Her conclusion was 
prompt and characteristic. She at 
once assumed that, driven to de- 
spair by her mother’s unloving cold- 
ness and harsh fanaticism, her father 
had killed himself. 

Alexia was a lonely creature at 
best, much given to the secret pe- 
rusal of the dreariest tragedies and 
the grimmest romances. It fed her 
morbid soul with a kind of cruel 
delight to dwell upon this hideous 
solution of the mystery that had 
curtained herchildhood. She spoke 
to no one of what she believed her- 
self to have discovered, but brooded 
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over it, and allowed it to take utter 
possession of her. 

This evening, after her return 
from the Champs de Mars, she 
hurried into her own room, sharply 
announced that she did not intend 
to come to dinner, and that she 
would not see or speak with any- 
body. The windows of her room 
looked across the gay and glitter- 
ing Rue de Rivoli and through the 
gilded gates of the Tuileries into 
the gardens, where a well-trained 
band was making joyous music 
among thechestnut-trees. The glad- 
ness and life of the outer world 
found no way into the lonely heart 
of the sad and self-tormenting girl. 
She first pulled down the blinds, 
that she might not see the gaiety 
and happiness of people outside ; 
then she locked her door ; and then 
she flung herself down on the floor 
and hid her face. 

Many things had conspired to 
distract her on this unlucky day. 
To begin with, she awoke out of 
some strange dream about her fa- 
ther—some ghastly dream about 
her having come upon his dead 
body, half hidden with leaves, in 
the brown depths of an autumnal 
forest, as such things happen in the 
weird romances she loved to read ; 
and that her mother was standing 
by, and that the corpse bled anew 
when Lady Judith came near; and 
Alexia screamed, and thus scatter- 
ed her hideous fantasy. But its 
memory brooded over her ; and 
now, as she turned her face to the 
floor, it glared upon her closed eyes 
again. Then she had not liked 
Charles Escombe’s manner all day. 
She could only tolerate Escombe 
in her best moods, and she hated 
him in her worst; he was such a 
favourite with her mother, and al- 
ways so sure to be right in every 
thing he said and did. Again, she 
had been vexed somehow by An- 
gelo’s admiration for the strange 
girl in the Exhibition gardens— 
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Angelo, the only person she yet 
knew for whom she had any gleam 
of affection, or in whom she felt 
anyconfidence. Then she had been 
trying to be very good: and there 
are some people with whom, as in 
the case of the lover resolving to 
forget his faithless love, the hard 
struggle to forget isitselfanewtempt- 
ation to remember. Poor Alexia 
never analysed her emotionsortheir 
causes ; but she knew that things 
had gone ill with her that day ; and 
she felt the coming on of a raging 
mood, as one feels the coming of a 
headache. As she lay there, it 
seemed to her as if ghosts came 
around and moaned over her; as 
if demons came and tempted her, 
or mocked her. Perhaps these 
latter visitants were indeed of just 
the same brood as the fiends that 
of old came to lonely struggling 
men in ascetic caves and tempted 
and maddened them. 

The outer world would be better 
than this. She sprang to her feet, 
pulled up the blinds, and opened 
the windows. It did not seem, 
however, as if either solitude or 
society was destined on this un- 
lucky day to bring soothing to the 
fretful mood of this poor self-tor- 
turing child. For, as she looked 
out of the window and strove not 
to rage at those who seemed happy 
underneath, she saw an open car- 
riage drive past, in which were seat- 
ed the elderly pair and the young 
woman whom she had seen in the 
sculpture gallery that day. The 
broad soft face of the man posi- 
tively beamed and rippled all over 
with delight ; the thin wrinkled 
countenance ofhis companion broke 
into countless little grimacing dim- 
ples of pleasure ; and the beautiful 
girl looked like a living symbol of 
health, womanhood, intellect, and 
gladness. 

‘I wish I knew her,’ sighed -our 
self-imprisoned child. ‘I think I 
could trust her and love her. No, 
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I don’t. I hate her, because she 
is so happy and so beautiful, and 
because Angelo looked at her, and 
because she has her father.’ 

She turned away from the win- 
dow and flung herself on her bed. 

Two or three times there was a 
tapping at her door; but Alexia 
would not open or make any ans- 
wer. This indeed was commonly 
her way. As the evening wore into 
night her maid came, and through 
the keyhole offered her services, 
but was sharply bidden to begone. 
Then Alexia thought she could best 
escape all the farther persecution 
of a wicked and tantalising world 
by undressing and going into bed 
unassisted. She had nearly un- 
dressed, with no other light than 
that of the moon, which was shining 
in, when a somewhat imperious tap- 
ping was heard at the door, and 
Alexia knew that her mother was 
there. The young girl’s heart beat 
fast. Not often did Lady Judith 
trouble herself personally about her 
daughter’s fits of ill-humour or sud- 
den disappearances into solitude. 
Lady Judith had no sympathy with 
whims. She believed that she had 
thoroughly disciplined her own na- 
ture ; and she made as little allow- 
ance for women who could not dis- 
cipline theirs as a man who has 
never felt a pang of fear is likely to 
make for one who is constitution- 
ally a trembler. 

‘Open the door, Alexia,’ said 
Lady Judith calmly. 

‘ Pray, mamma, do youvery much 
want to see me? I am nearly un- 
dressed.’ 

‘I want to speak to you, Alexia. 
Open your door.’ 

There was something in Lady 
Judith’s voice which always carried 
with it, when the owner so desired, 
a sense of inexorable resolution. 
Alexia felt that she could not fight 
the quarrel, if there was to be one, 
upon that ground ; and she sought 
strength in an utter abandonment 
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to the rising power of her own evil 
temper. She opened the door, and 
Lady Judith entered. 

The mother and daughter con- 
fronted each other, and were in- 
deed a contrast all the more striking 
because of the points of resem- 
blance. Assuredly all the physical 
advantage was on the side of the 
former. The moonlight showed 
her firm and stately figure, the white 
forehead, the dark hair, the floating 
robes of silk, the gleaming brace- 
lets and sparkling rings, the queenly 
bearing, the supreme self-compo- 
sure. It showed too the small, 
fragile, pallid girl shrinking back 
in her little frilled night-dress, con- 
tracting her forehead over the fierce 
and fitful light of her dark eyes, 
and eagerly clutching at something 
on the table as her mother entered. 

‘Alexia, have you prayed to- 
night ?” 
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in the sort of mood, I suppose, 
which makes a prayer acceptable. 
7 cannot have the prayerful mood 
always ready.’ 

‘You ought to pray for a better 
spirit. You ought to pray for guid- 
ance and for light from above—’ 

‘Light from above? Yes. I 
want light from above! Do you 
know for what? To show me how 
my father died, and who it was that 
caused his death! Mother, where 
is my father? If he lives, I will go 
to him, if he were at the other end 
of the earth! If he is dead, tell 
me where his grave is, and who 
killed him! Keep your preach- 
ings and your prayers from me, 
and tell me of my father, or I 
will kill myself here before your 
eyes 

And indeed the young woman 
held in her handaglittering weapon, 
and looked like a being wellcapable 


‘No, mamma. I am not quite of making her threat a deed. 
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My life was like a tranquil stream that flowed, 
Shielded by shelt’ring boughs from storm and heat, 
Between low banks, sloping from meadows sweet, 
Where sheep-bells clinked and idle cattle lowed ; 
While on its surface morning’s pure light showed 
No movement harsher than the eddying curl 
Round some weed-tangled stone, or dancing whirl 
Where rushes thickened ; till above me glowed 
The fierce light of thy love, which fiercer grew, 
Till at high noon there gathered all around 

A lurid storm-glare, and the scene I knew 
Changed all its aspect. With a restless sound 
The troubled stream, rising, o’erswept the lea ; 
Then a mad torrent thundered to the sea. 
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Ir was not a clean sweep who rang 
at the servants’ bell of No. 9 Lilac- 
street, Mayfair, where, through the 
partly-opened window - shutters, 
you could catch a glimpse of the 
many holland indications that the 
family was out of town; but an 
ordinary-looking, sharp-eyed indi- 
vidual in carpet-cap, @ /a sale por- 
ter, and dirty apron, who stood on 
the steps, while a couple of com- 
panions lingered with a horse and 
cart by the pavement side. 

‘Now, then, Betsy my dear,’ 
said the ringer, ‘Turkey fust ; then 
the lib’ry Brussels and stair ; fol- 
lered by the drorin-room Pusshan 
and the upstairs Kidders.’ 


The maiden addressed as Betsy 


gave her head an _ under-house- 
maid’s toss, and then asked the 
visitor what he meant. 

‘ Mean, my dear! why, that we’ve 
come for the carpets to beat, and 
to save no end of dust from getting 
up and tickling your pretty little 
nose. Of course the missus—I begs 
her pardon, her leddyship—told you 
as we was coming ?” 

‘Her ladyship never speaks to 
me ; but she did tell Aer as they 
wanted beating.’ 

‘To be sure, my dear ; and she 
sent word to our guv’nor from the 
Park — what’s it’s name— Low- 
meads, ain’t it?” 

‘Highmeads,’ said thegirl. ‘Then 
I s’pose you had better take them ; 
but Tl go and speak to Aer 
first.’ 

‘Cut away then, my dear; for 
you're keeping three workmen wait- 
ing, and every minute you keeps 
three workmen waiting goes in the 


bill, as I dessay her leddyship has 
found out afore now.’ 

The housemaid admitted the visi- 
tor, but closed upon him the inner 
hall-door, so that, had he been 
bound upon a burglarious mission, 
there was nothing for his busy 
hands but a huge door-mat. But 
in five minutes the girl returned to 
say that it was ‘all right.’ 

‘ To be sure it is, my dear,’ said 
the man, opening, but curiously ex- 
amining the while, the fastenings 
of the door. ‘ Now then, Dick!’ 
he shouted. 

Dick —a very hungry - looking 
gentleman, with a cross-bred Glen- 
garry cap drawn down over his ears, 
and a face that would have been 
clean-shaven had not Nature appa- 
rently given him no beard to shave 
—slouched in, moving his legs as 
if they were made to lift, not as 
supporters ; and apparently quite 
at home, the men made their way 
into the dining-room, and began to 
double up the handsome Turkey 
carpet in a leisurely and business- 
like fashion. 

‘What a shame to have left ’em 
so long!’ said the first man ; ‘ why, 
this here one’s got in it arf a ’un- 
dred o’ syle off her leddyship’s haris- 
tocratic friends’ boots. Oughter 
have been done months ago. When 
d’yer expect ’em back, Betsy ?” 

*O, not for a month. They're 
full of company at the Park.’ 

‘And left you and the old wo- 
man here all alone by yourselves, 
eh, my dear ?” 

‘Don’t you be saucy,’ said the 
maid, with a laugh. ‘She wouldn't 
be best pleased if she heered you 
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a-calling her an old woman. But 
here she is ! 

‘ She’ made her appearance di- 
rectly afterwards in the shape of a 
very stately old lady, with a great 
deal of back and a great deal of 
front—the former fleshy ; the latter 
composed ofhair ofa neutral brown, 
arranged in frizzy curls on either 
side of a not too high forehead. 

As soon as this lady—the house- 
keeper—made her appearance, the 
first man jumped up and doffed his 
carpet-cap. 

‘Ho, are you 
men ?” 

‘No,mum ; Johnson andGrum’s; 
come for the carpets, mum, if you 
please, and werry dusty they air 
too.’ 

‘Her ladyship might have sent 
me word first, I’m sure,’ said the 
old lady. ‘She wrote to your mas- 
ter, | s’pose ?” 

*S’pose she did, mum,’ said the 
man. ‘Guv’nor came to me this 
morning, and he says, says he, 
“Smith,” he says, “take Wilkins 
and Dubble, and the ’oss an’ cart, 
and fetch the carpets from No. 9 
Lilac-street, for here’s a letter from 
Lowmeads—”’ 

* Highmeads,’ 
housekeeper. 

‘Right you are, mum; High- 
meads it was. “ Here's a letter 
from Lady Towrower,” he says ; 
“and don’t let there be no mistakes 
this time,” he says, “ for they’re a- 
comin’ to town werry shortly.”’ 

‘Of course,’ said the housekeeper, 
‘and no notice given at all.’ 

Just at this moment the man 
made a couple of steps across the 
room to where his companion was 
doubling the carpet, and without 
warning gave him a sharp buffet 
on the head, knocking the close 
cap off, and making the fellow to 
growl ominously. 

‘You get’s wuss, much wuss, 
Dick Dubble ; and if you can’t be- 
have with common decency in a 
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haristocratic mansion, why, you'd 
best go and mind the ’oss and send 
in Wilkins.’ 

‘Why, wot was I a-doin’ of? 
growled the other, picking up his 
cap. 

‘Wot was you a-doing of,’ said 
the man, mimicking hiscompanion’s 
growl; ‘why, kickin’ up a dust like 
that when there’s a lady in the 
room !—Never seed anythink like 
him, mum,’ continued the man, ad- 
dressing the ‘lady ; ‘he ain't got 
no more common decency than he 
was born with. There's all the 
dust a-settlin’ like anythink on your 
gownd. This sort o’ dust gets down 
one’s throat awful. Perhaps you'll 
let me have a pen and ink, mum, 
and I'll put down what we takes 
all reg’lar, and leave you a list, so 
as to have no blunders.’ 

As he spoke, the man drew out 
a long black-covered book, not 
unlike that used for linen, with a 
cheque printed down the centre, 
and laid it open upon the side- 
board, so as to enter each carpet 
in duplicate. 

‘We did the Juke 0’ Devinshire’s 
last week, mum; and ’pon my 
sivvy, I don’t know how it was, but 
i’stead of taking back his lordship’s 
droring-room carpet—a light-green 
welwet pile, with yaller flowers, as 
paps you know—’ 

The housekeeper nodded. 

‘We takes him back a red-and- 
white ‘un, as belonged to—as be- 
longed to— Who did that red-an’- 
white Pusshan belong to, Dick— 
the one as we took back to the 
Juke’s—that one as the guv’nor 
made such a row about ?” 

* Muster Gladstone,’ said the 
other, pausing over his bale of 
carpet. 

‘Gammon "’ said the first man ; 
‘ Muster Gladstone never had a red- 
an’-white Pusshan in his house.— 
O, I know! it was Mr. Dizzy’s. 
There was a row about that there 
carpet, mum, and all through a 
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ticket a-getting knocked off. Don’t 
suppose as people would mind 
much if we took ’em back a better 
carpet as would fit ; but then, you 
see, them does as you takes the 
wuss ones to. If it warn’t arstin’ 
too much, mum, my mate seems as 
if he’d rayther like a drop o’ beer.’ 

‘Go and draw a jug of beer, 
Mary,’ said the housekeeper, ac- 
knowledging the man’s salute with 
a smile. 

‘P’raps fust, mum,’ he said, in 
an undertone, ‘ you wouldn’t mind 
lettin’ of her stop here a bit with 
my man while you goes with me, 
and I puts down the list of carpets. 
Let’s see; dinin’-room, blue-and- 
red Turkey, he muttered, writing, 
for pen and ink had been brought. 

Then following the housekeeper 
into the library, he said, with a re- 
spectful wink, 

‘You see, mum, our guv’nors is 
as pertickler as masters can be 
about getting men o’ good charac- 
ter; but when they’re out with me 
I feels responsible like, and I says 
to myself, I says, “ Never put no 
temptation in no one’s way, and 
you'll never repent it.” That’s why 
I arst you to let your suvvant stop 
along o’ my man Dick, which is as 
honest a fellow, I believe, as can 
be ; but, for all that, I feels respon- 
sible like. So p’raps you'll let her 
stay about till we’ve got them all 
up ; for it would be werry unplea- 
sant, you know, for anything to be 
missing—wouldn’t it, now ? 

The housekeeper expressed her 
approval, and went over the house 
with the man, who respectively en- 
tered library, breakfast-room, draw- 
ing-room, boudoir, and bed-room 
carpets, all of them of a superior 
quality and nearly new. After 
which, the good lady was so pleased 
with her visitor’s respectful beha- 
viour and evident veneration of her 
importance, that she had him down 
into her sanctum ; and while Dick 
the rude partook of beer and bread- 
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and-cheese in the company of Mary 
the third housemaid, the head man 
lunched upon cold chicken and 
bottled stout, besides being after- 
wards invited to taste the cherry- 
brandy kept in the preserve-cup- 
board, and sipping that modern 
ambrosia as he listened to a long 
account of the troubles to be met 
with in the superintendence of ser- 
vants, who grew worse every day. 

Then business was gone on with 
merrily: a basket containing ham- 
mers, stretcher, and screwdriver 
was brought out of the cart when 
the Turkey carpet was placed there- 
in, and then each room was laid 
bare as to flooring; tacks were 
carefully extracted, and the splen- 
did loom-work folded with the 
greatest exactitude ; but not with- 
out Dick the mde being several 
times taken to task by his leader. 

‘I like to see the way in which 
you workmen fold a carpet,’ said 
the old housekeeper, who made a 
point of being present all the while. 
—‘ It don’t seem, Mary, as if your 
broom had been laid too heavily 
upon this floor.’ 

‘Quite time they was took up, 
mum,’ said the man; ‘there is a 
wonderful sight of dirt under it, 
suttenly ; and then he winked at 
Mary, who only sniffed in reply to 
her superior’s remark. 

‘I suppose you don’t take the 
hearthrugs ?’ said the housekeeper. 

* No, mum, not in our line—any- 
body can shake a hearthrug; but 
these ’ere great carpets take some 
strong arms. Why, if you’ll believe 
me, mum, we had one great carpet 
to beat as took six on us a week, 
and then it beat us. I didn’t fetch 
that carpet, and never knowed 
azackly where it comed from ; but 
it was some great man’s—a ham- 
bassydor, I think he was; but we 
don’t want any more like that, do 
we, Dick ?’ 

‘No! growled Dick ; ‘but we 
might as well do the hearthrugs 
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while we are about it, matey; and 
hadn’t we better look a little more 
sharper ?” 

* You work sharper, if you like,’ 
was the reply. ‘I like to see quiet 
steady going, which shows more at 
the end of the day; and as to the 
hearthrugs, did you hear the guv’nor 
say as we were to take ’em? Not 
you. But if so be as her leddyship 
likes to have ’em well beat and 
drawed over the grass, why, we can 
do ’em.’ 

‘I think you might venture to 
take them,’ said the housekeeper ; 
‘they'd be as clean again.’ 

‘Werry good, mum,’ said the 
man; ‘then here goes to enter once 
more. So s’pose I say under each, 
“Ditto rug ;” that'll do, won’t it, 
mum? 

The housekeeper acquiesced, and 
then the work, which took some 
time, was proceeded with ; bale after 
bale of carpet was deposited in the 
hall till all were down, and then the 
other man was called, and the cart 
loaded so that it came down upon 
the springs. Then descending to 
the housekeeper’s room, the head 
man once more looked through his 
list, and ticked each carpet over 
aloud, before signing the counter- 
part in a fair clear hand, tearing it 
off and handing it with a smile and 
a bow to the old lady. ‘Then he 
drank her health in another glass 
of cherry-brandy, but resisted the 
invitation to stop and have ‘a meat 
tea,’ promising to bring his ‘missus’ 
some night when he was ‘cleaned; 
for after the sight of dirt there was 
in them carpets,’ he didn’t feel 
quite fit to sit down in a lady’s 
presence. 

Mary was alone in the hall when 
the visitor ascended, Dick being 
with his companion by the heavily- 
laden cart. The consequence was, 
that the third housemaid received 
a chaste salute, declaring it to be 
‘sich impydence.’ 

‘But when shall you bring them 
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back?’ said Mary, laughing as she 
rearranged her cap. 

‘Well, my dear, not under ten 
days, suttenly; but as soon as pos- 
sible I shall be yours obediently.’ 

‘Because it will never do for 
them to come home and find no 
carpets, will it ? 

‘Well, it would be unpleasant, 
suttenly, my dear.’ 

Then the door was closed, there 
was a nod and a smile from be- 
tween the half-closed dining-room 
shutters, where the family portraits 
of the Towrowers looked fiercely 
down at the bare and dusty room, 
as much as to say, ‘ Why were we 
not covered up like the chandelier?’ 
there was a kiss of the hand from 
the cart, where Dick sat like a mo- 
narch, lighting his pipe, on a carpet 
throne; the cart slowly disappeared 
down the long street; and. upon 
turning a corner, the man who 
walked by the horse’s side quietly 
reversed the tin plate of the owner’s 
name and residence for one painted 
on the other side; and cart and 
carpets were seen no more. 

For in due course Lady Tow- 
rower returned from entertaining 
a select circle of friends at High- 
meads, leaving the carpets of the 
mansion in the shires rather in 
need of beating ; but as to those of 
Lilac-street there must have been 
some mistake, caused by the fall- 
ing off of tickets, since the rooms 
remained blank, echoing, bare. 

Recourse was had to the wisdom 
under the sway of the chief com- 
missioner of police, resulting in the 
declaration, by a solemn conclave 
of men in uniform, that the thing 
was ‘neat,’ and that the party who 
planned those carpets had had their 
eyes and ears open for weeks. So 
the only recompense that her lady- 
ship had, was that of seeing her 
rooms bright in entirely new car- 
pets, laughing the whole off as a 
good joke, and declaring it to be 
the last new thing on the /afis. 
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THERE is, I think, little doubt but 
that persons who visit Hombourg, 
Monaco, or Wiesbaden for the first 
time, and who, after a successful 
pilgrimage to the Subscription Li- 
brary, return to their hotels triumph- 
antly bearing the last new novel of 
the Tauchnitz edition, willfeel some 
amazement and much curiosity at 
the longand perplexing list of figures 
that will assuredly meet their gaze 
as they open the book at the title- 
page or first blank leaf. Tiny pen- 


cilled figures and minute additions 
evidently of French origin; sturdier 
ones, probably the work of an Eng- 
lishman ; or, to our eyes, curious 


and rather enigmatical ones with 
puzzling strokes across the sevens, 
the result of a German’s calcula- 
tions. It will be many days pro- 
bably before they understand the 
relation these figures bear to the 
numbers on the gambling-table, or 
recognise in the chaos of 2’s, 4’s, 
8’s, and 16’s, crazy attempts of past 
subscribers to arrive at a method 
for making winning a certainty. 

It is really curious to note the 
extent to which these circulating 
books have been utilised to that 
end. Certainly not one volume in 
a hundred, after six months’ circu- 
lation, can show a binding or title- 
page free of calculations on the 
‘Last Twelve,’ or of the probable 
odds on ‘ Pair’ versus ‘ Impair’ at 
different stages of some day’s play. 

Sut even these, besides multitudi- 
nous note-books, the books of bills 
of fare at restaurants, and scraps 
of paper, do not seem to suffice. 
I have more than once come across 


elaborate computations on painted 
doors and window-frames of hotels, 
and in particular well remember 
the lightly-papered walls close to 
the head of my bed, on which some 
prior occupant had kept record of 
his daily doings. I also remember 
the large + opposite noble sums 
of money, occasionally varied by 
a dash (—) for minus, prefixed to 
smaller figures. They led me to 
infer that one of my predeces- 
sors had been a considerable win- 
ner. But who can tell whether 
the last day’s work, perhaps swamp- 
ing all the rest, was recorded with 
the same exactness as the others? 
In all the windows and shelves, 
and on all the stalls of these libra- 
ries, are to be found not only books 
written principally in French, but 
also in other languages, on the dif- 
ferent manners of playing trente 
et quarante and roulette ; but also 
blank note-books specially prepared 
for daily recording the result of the 
wheel’s gyrations, and small circu- 
lar card-board forms with which 
experimentalists may improvise 
conjectural series of numbers, and 
so test the worth of their pet me- 
thod or martingale. These books 
are invariably well fastened by a 
gummed band, which makes it im- 
possible to get access to their con- 
tents except by purchase. Their 
titles usually announce one or se- 
veral methods, which, if fairly fol- 
lowed out, will double or treble 
any capital in from two to three 
weeks. Others promise to teach 
a plan by which, with a capital say 
of 5000 francs, the sum of 200 or 
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300 francs may be daily realised 
for any period. Some give even 
more golden promises, but each 
work claims for its system certain 
infallibility. It is curious and well 
worth noting that nearly all these 
publications purport to be the work 
of retired lawyers or zotaires. There 
is, I believe, one exception: it is 
a small and very mysterious book, 
supposed to be written bya croupier, 
who, having retired from business, 
afterwards won 300,000 florins at 
Baden-Baden by a system founded 
on thirty-two years’ experience, and 
which he now offers to the public 
for the modest sum of five florins. 
Another work, I remember, is issued 
for the avowed purpose of raising 
by its sale the sum of 5000 francs, 
with which the author intends, so 
he says, to carry out a plan which 
he gives in his book. It is needless 
to remark, that none of these 
pamphlets contain any really cer- 
tain mode of winning, there being 
none possible as a certainty. As I 
will explain farther, the odds are 
greatly in favour of the bank—with 
greater capital, with favourable 
odds, with continuous steady me- 
chanical play, it must in the long, 
and often short, run pay ; nothing 
can be called a certainty which is 
pitted against such odds as the 
bank has in its favour. 

Before passing on to the game 
itself, a few words must be spared 
to the building in which it holds 
high revel, and the fersonne/ of the 
establishment. Of all the known 
continental gambling-places, Mona- 
co probably possesses the grandest 
building and on the most luxurious 
scale ; that at Saxon, in the Rhone 
valley, is surely the most modest. 
There is, notwithstanding a great 
disparity in certain particulars, a 
great resemblance between them 
all. To describe one, fairly de- 
scribes the others. The Kurhaus 
at Hombourg is a fair representa- 
tive, and to it I shall more particu- 
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larly draw attention. It is built of 
a peculiar red sandstone found in 
the neighbourhood, much admired 
here, but which to most people is 
not pleasing in its effect. ‘The good 
symmetry of the building, its vast- 
ness and the handsome grounds 
on which the front rests, fortunately 
relieve its exterior from an effect 
which might otherwise be common- 
place. The interior is comfort itself. 
Besides the three rooms reserved 
for gambling, there are reading-, 
ball-, concert-, and billiard-rooms. 
On entering is a cloak-room, and 
adjoining it a chambre de toilette, 
always well supplied with towels, 
soap, &c. One wing of the build- 
ing is set apart as a restaurant, pro- 
bably one of the very best on the 
Continent after two or three of the 
crack Parisian ones. There is a 
telegraph-office, open to public use, 
and close to it a board exhibiting 
the latest prices of stocks at dif- 
ferent times of the day in the prin- 
cipal European markets. A glass- 
covered enclosed gallery, at least 
150 yards long, makes an admir- 
able promenade in wet or wintry 
weather ; on the opposite side or 
rear of the Kurhaus is a smoking- 
lounge or promenade nearly the 
same length. Not many, if any, 
continental clubs possess such a 
well-selected and extensive stock 
of newspapers as are to be found 
in the reading-room, which besides 
is furnished, free of any charge, with 
the necessary materials for corre- 
spondence. There is also a theatre, 
in which, during the summer, Ita- 
lian opera is given, the company 
engaged being invariably one of 
the best that it is possible to get 
together. For the last four sum- 
mers Patti has played here, and 
is to do so again this coming sea- 
son. Naturally the admittance to 
the theatre is not gratuitous; on 
the contrary, in the season the price 
of boxes and stalls is very exorbi- 
tant. Neither does the ‘adminis- 
M 
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tration’ give one, as a friend ex- 
presses it, ‘the run of one’s teeth’ 
in the restaurant; but with these 
exceptions, and the trifle one pays 
for the safe-keeping of cloak, stick, 
or hat, and use of towel and soap, 
everything else under the roof is 
free. Not content with this seem- 
ing great liberality, the directors 
give the right of shooting, to any 
person asking it, over an immense 
district either belonging to the es- 
tablishment outright, or rented to 
it. Iam told that the deer and 
wild boars are almost mythical, but 
that a fair day’s sport may be had 
among the hares and partridges. 
Guns, guides, even powder and 
shot, are supplied without payment. 
It would be easy to enlarge on the 
many inducements offered to make 
use of the Kursaal and its depen- 
dencies ; but that is not the object 
in view. One remark more: it is 


far from obligatory to make the 
same use of the tables that one 
does of other agréments. Every one 


is perfectly free to please himself, 
and the man who risks 1ooo/. at 
play has no greater privileges or 
warmer welcome than he who keeps 
his 1o/. safe in his pocket.* 

The Kurhaus and its grounds, 
and the capital used in play and 
in the reserve fund, amounting, it 
is said, to thirty millions of francs, 
are the property of a joint-stock 
company. Under the directors of 
this company is a manager, and he 
is the real sovereign. Besides a 
multitude of gardeners, keepers, 
and ordinary house-servants, he has 
under him, firstly, a superintendent 
of police with seven or eight men 
to insure order within the build- 
ing, and two or three detectives ; 


* Hombourg, a fairly well-lighted town 
containing gooo inhabitants, is lighted by 
2700 gas-burners ; the Kurhaus, on ordi- 
nary occasions, winter and summer, lights 
up 2746, and on féte-days and other.grand 
occasions nearly treble that number are used. 
That, I think, will give a good idea of the 
size of the building. 
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secondly, from a dozen to fifteen 
liveried footmen, whose duty it is 
to make themselves generally use- 
ful, to supply players with marking- 
cards and pins, offer chairs when 
needed, pick up the stray coins 
which are ever rolling under the 
table, and to attend to the ventila- 
tion of the rooms (they are also 
occasionally despatched with pen- 
cilled cheque or other order to one 
of the bankers in the town); and 
thirdly, thirty-six croupiers. Near- 
ly every croupier is German ; there 
are two or three Frenchmen, one 
is said to be a Pole ; and some ten 
or twelve years ago there was act- 
ing in that capacity an Englishman 
who had seen better days. From 
their excellent pronunciation of 
French when calling the game or 
settling disputes, one might easily 
be led to suppose they were all 
Frenchmen. But such is not the 
case; thirty at least out of the 
thirty-six are Germans. Their pay 
varies from 1500 francs to 6000 
francs a year, according to the 
length of time they have served, 
their ability, and particular duties; 
for croupiers cannot all replace one 
another. There are eight only in 
the whole number who are trusted 
to deal the cards at trente et qua- 
rante, the most delicate of a crou- 
pier’s duty. And again, there are 
a few who only act as ‘end men’ 
at the roulette-tables, who never 
turn the wheel, nor rake-in losses, 
nor pay the winners. Their whole 
duty consists in assisting the other 
croupiers, in placing money for 
players who cannot easily approach 
the table, and in passing money to 
be exchanged. An instance of dis- 
honesty very seldom occurs among 
the croupiers, or at any rate one 
is very seldom discovered, and for 
it to occur and xot be discovered 
seems almost impossible. In the 
first place their antecedents are 
well known ; none but presumably 
reliable men are engaged; then 
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there is among them a strong esprit 
de corps, which would infallibly lead 
to the denouncement of any one 
dishonouring the profession ; again, 
each man is bound to exercise strict 
watch over his neighbours, and in 
his turn is watched by them. Not 
many years ago, a set of rules 
of draconian severity was rigidly 
maintained ; but latterly they have 
fallen into disuse. One of them 
forbade any croupier shaking hands 
with a friend or putting his hands 
in his pocket; and prior to using 
his pocket-handkerchief it was ne- 
cessary for him to raise his hands 
at least to the level of his head, 
and there keep them wide open for 
a second, so that his confréres might 
see they contained no coin or note. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, 
one man was discovered in the act 
of slipping a gold coin in a small 
wash-leather bag suspended to his 
neck and under his shirt. Of course 
he was dismissed, but the amount 
he had managed to convey away 
in this manner for ever remained 
unknown. The superintendents sit 
in high chairs at the back of the 
paying croupiers. In case of dis- 
putes they are the persons to settle 
the matter ; they must be appealed 
to and their permission obtained 
for the play to go on after 11 P.M., 
a thing which very rarely happens. 
They also keep a constant watch 
on suspected persons (there are 
many of these, who come to the 
tables solely with the intention of 
quarrelling with some one who has 
just won a stake, and, by dint of 
impertinence and noise, make good 
their claim: many women follow 
this plan and are notoriously suc- 
cessful), especially on those whose 
Stakes are high; and they try 
to keep themselves au courant 
as much as possible of the pro- 
bable gain or loss of reckless 
players. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the 
number of suicides at these gam- 
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bling places was so much on the in- 
crease, that the directors of most 
banks determined in certain cases 
to pay a small sum, equivalent to 
the railway fare home, to any player 
who had sustained such a loss as 
might induce him to put an end to 
his life. The effect of this decision 
was at once felt. The number of 
suicides greatly diminished, and 
when one attributable to losses at 
play did occur, it was generally at 
some distance from the scene of the 
loss, and not, as in former days, in 
the grounds or in the room itself. 
Nowaday, therefore, ifa player loses 
all he possesses, if he has pledged 
his watch, studs, and clothes, and 
can neither pay for his dinner nor 
find the wherewithal to buy a rail- 
way ticket, nor even a stamp for a 
letter soliciting supplies, he no 
longer looks on his case as hopeless 
and irremediable, and in conse- 
quence uses a razor or bit of rope, 
but forthwith strolls into the mana- 
ger’s rooms, states his case, and if 
there is fair ground for believing 
his story, his expenses to any place 
he may mention are surely paid to 
him. Such liberality is certain to 
afford fair scope for imposition, and 
precautions must be taken. There- 
fore, when the manager has heard 
the applicant’s story, he usually 
says: ‘ Please follow me round the 
tables, without appearing to do so, 
and I shall ascertain whether I am 
justified in assisting you.’ As the 
manager passes each table, he gives 
a particular look to the superinten- 
dent and the croupiers, and, glanc- 
ing at the one following him, re- 
ceives in return a nod or shake of 
the head as answer. The nod or 
shake, accompanied by an expres- 
sive glance, informs him at once 
whether the story is true or false. 
I presume that a certain expres- 
sion more or less marked corre- 
sponds with losses more or less 
great: that a quiet smile expresses 
doubt or a very small sum, and an 
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agonising look of despair speaks 
for losses running high into the 
thousands. 

Play commences at 11 A.M. punc- 
tually, and closes at 11 P.M. The 
last round is always declared three 
turns in advance ; that is, the crou- 
pier says, ‘ Encore trois coups, mes- 
sieurs. At twenty minutes before 
11 o'clock A.M. any one lounging, 
as is often the case, in the rooms 
will see three or four stalwart foot- 
men staggering with large leather 
bags, not unlike those used in our 
own Post-office, towards each of 
the two tables, one for roulette, 
and the other for trente et qua- 
rante. Later, in the evening, two 
other tables will be set going, in all 
four ; but in the earlier part of the 
day, before the Frankfort players 
arrive, two will prove sufficient, with 
a little crowding occasionally. After 
the footmen with money appear 
others with rakes, and the wheel, 
and the little brass receptacles for 
gold coin. This is generally a sig- 
nal for half a dozen or ten assidu- 
ous players to rush forward and 
secure a place, by pinning to the 
table a card with their name, seal, 
or monogram, or else a florin care- 
fully fastened down with pins. 
Twelve croupiers and a superin- 
tendent will now appear. ‘These 
comprise the six who are about to 
attend at the game, and the six 
who later will relieve them. 

The money emptied from the 
leather bags on to the table will 
be counted by the twelve croupiers, 
and arranged in convenient rows 
for rapid calculation. ‘Then the 
superintendent, rapidly running his 
finger over each division of 1000- 
franc notes, 100-franc notes, 100- 
franc gold pieces, double and single 
Frederics, louis-d’or, double and 
single guldens and thalers, will 
compare it with a balance-sheet he 
has in his hands; will then sign 
the sheet; and four other croupiers 
having done so, the money will be 
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immediately transferred to its pro- 
per places, the croupiers will take 
their seats, a minute’s chat or so 
will intervene, and eleven o’clock 
striking, ‘Messicurs, faites votre jeu! 

By this time every seat will have 
been occupied, and a row, in places 
a double one, of people will be 
standing behind the lucky occu- 
pants of chairs. Very few players 
come to begin with the first round. 
Nine out of ten will wait until one 
coup has been declared before en- 
tering on their play. 

The game now fairly started, it 
may be as well to give a brief de- 
scription of the table for the very 
few readers who have never seen 
one. A roulette-table is usually 
about twelve feet long by four and 
a half broad. It is covered with 
a fine green cloth, not unlike in 
colour and quality to that used on 
a billiard-table. The different di- 
visions, the numbers and words 
marked on it, are in yellow, with 
the exception of a diamond-shaped 
red for rouge. 

In the centre is the wheel. Im- 
mediately adjoining the wheel are 
two divisions for zero. Starting 
from these two divisions, and run- 
ning down the table longitudinally 
on each side of the wheel, are the 
numbers from 1 to 36, in rows of 
three, forming thus three parallel 
columns of numbers. On each 
side of these numbers are divisions 
for passe, pair, and noir; and for 
manque, impair, and rouge; the 
three first-named divisions being 
on one side of the numbers, the 
three last on the other side. The 
numbers and divisions on one side 
of the wheel are precisely similar 
to the numbers and divisions on 
the other side of it ; so that, in fact, 
the long table, with the wheel in 
the centre, forms two roulette-ta- 
bles, the wheel being common to 
both ; and of course, if rouge loses 
on one side, it also loses on the 
other ; and if number 24 turns up, 
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the players who have backed 24 
on each side win. Below the co- 
lumns of numbers are small square 
divisions for the first 12, the second 
12, and the third 12; also for the 
12’s in the three perpendicular co- 
lumns. A glance at the accom- 
panying sketch will explain the ta- 
ble better than a page of descrip- 
tion. In the wheel are 37 little 

































































A, B, C, D, E, F—Croupiers. 
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niches, separated from each other 
by a piece of bright brass ; in each 
niche or separation is painted a 
number from 1 to 36, and the 37th 
is for zero. They are alternately 
painted black and red, the num- 
bers, as on the table, being yellow. 
From the centre of the wheel starts 
an upright brass rod, with four 
arms ; one of these arms the crou- 
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G, G—Brass-covered boxes containing gold. 


pier uses to make the wheel re- 
volve ; having done so, he immedi- 
ately spins a white ball, the size of 
a marble, in the contrary direction. 
The wheel and the ball make each 
about the same number of revolu- 
tions, perhaps ten or twelve ; then, 
the impetus on the ball gradually 
getting less, it falls from its position 
immediately above the brass niches 
on to them, rattles about for a se- 
cond, and finally settles in one of 
them. The croupier then calls the 
number and colour, odd or even, 
&c., and all know whether they 
have won or lost. Thus, if it falls 
in number 20, the croupier calls, 
‘ Vingt, noir, pair et passe, because 
that number is black, even, and 
being deyond 18, it is also passe. 
Round the wheel sit four croupiers, 
two on each side of the table. Im- 
mediately the number is known, 
they occupy themselves first in rak- 
ing-in the money lost, and then in 
paying the winners. The expedi- 
tion and correctness with which 
they perform this latter operation 
borders on the marvellous to one 


who understands the multiplica- 
tions and changes from one coin 
to another that are gone through 
in perhaps a second of time. There 
are two other croupiers at a rou- 
lette-table, one seated at each end; 
these merely assist the other four, 
principally in upsetting rouleaux of 
money standing on end, to count 
the number of coins they contain. 

The language used at the table, 
as has before been remarked, is 
always French. Ifa player puts a 
1000-franc note on black, saying, 
* Moitié a /a masse, he means that 
he bets or stakes only one-half of 
the 1000-franc note. To place a 
coin on a line between two num- 
bers is to place it @ cheval; and 
in the event of either of the num- 
bers which are separated by the 
line on which rests the coin coming 
up, the player receives seventeen 
times the amount staked. A sum 
of money placed on any single 
number is ev f/ein, and if it wins 
is repaid thirty-five times. 

A stake placed on the spot where 
two lines cut one another and di- 
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vide four numbers is ev carré, and 
is repaid eight times. For instance, 
a coin placed so as to just touch 
each of the four divisions of 13, 14, 
16, and 17, is en carré ; and if either 
of those four numbers comes up, 
eight times the amount staked will 
be repaid. <A stake en f¢ransver- 
sale covers six consecutive num- 
bers ; for instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
and is repaid, in case either num- 
ber wins, five times. A winning 
stake on either of the twelves is re- 
turned trebled ; that is, the original 
amount and twice more besides. 
Rouge, noir, passe, pair, and the 
other chances simples, receive, if 
they win, their stake doubled. No 
player may stake less than a florin 
or more than four thousand florins 
on the chances simples ; the maxi- 
mum diminishing as the numbers 
the player backs are fewer. For 
instance, one cannot stake more 
than 120 florins on a single num- 
ber; and if four numbers only are 
backed ex carré, 800 florins only 
may be staked. 

It will now be understood that 
the bank, besides zero in its favour, 
has also other chances based on 
the manner of paying winnings. 
For instance, there are thirty-seven 
numbers, counting zero; if I back 
four numbers, and win, I only re- 
ceive eight times my stake; but 
the true betting on the 36 alone, 
without zero, was nine to one; 
therefore the bank does not give 
full odds, and has besides a valu- 
able ally in zero. In the same 
manner, when backing three num- 
bers, the true odds should be twelve 
to one ; the bank only allow eleven. 
It will be readily understood what 
a pull that is in a day’s work, with 
an average of fifty numbers or coups 
an hour, say 600 coups a day. 

There are a hundred manners 
of playing. Scarce a man comes 
to the table without some pre- 
arranged plan, which he intends 
strictly carrying out. Nevertheless 
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it is pretty sure that if he be a 
novice, unhardened to long runs 
for or against him, two or three 
successive losses will make him 
lose confidence in the slowly-ma- 
tured martingale, and instead of 
continuing and possibly winning 
on the fourth or fifth coup, he 
will try half a dozen new systems 
in as many minutes. Some ‘paint ;’ 
this is English slang for putting 
coins at random here, there, and 
everywhere, on numbers, @ cheval, 
en carré, &c., and so painting the 
cloth with coins. If two players 
‘paint’ at all lavishly, and use the 
same coins, a dispute is very sure 
to arise within a couple or three 
coups. It is on ‘painters’ gene- 
rally that sharpers exercise their 
wits and cast their abuse; for, in 
fact, it needs a clearer head than 
most ‘ painters’ possess to remem- 
ber with certainty the exact locality 
of each out of perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen coins hastily put down in 
twenty-five or thirty seconds of 
time. 

It is impossible for the ‘ painter’ 
to speak with certainty ; whilst the 
sharper—often a neatly-dressed, not 
bad-looking female—has confede- 
rates opposite or next him or her 
ready to swear to anything. The 
wretched ‘artist in coins’ succumbs 
before the flow of vituperation, the 
angry looks and scornful sniffs of his 
neighbours, and, though probably 
an honest countryman, is watched 
as a malefactor. I doubt whether 
‘ painting’ pays. 

There are other players whose 
system is that called ‘doubling.’ 
Commencing with the lowest pos- 
sible stake, one florin, they dou- 
ble the last stake down until they 
win, and begin again de nouveau. 
Now ‘doubling’ is a slow game, 
and to play it one needs a large 
capital which brings in but very 
small returns; for if playing the 
game strictly, and that you win at 
last after doubling seven or eight 
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times, you only win one florin; 
whereas you have probably staked 
500. Still ‘doubling’ is a safer game 
than most games. But ‘ doubling’ 
has its dangers. To mere theorists 
it would seem a certain, if slow, 
way of winning amounts only limit- 
ed by the length of the sittings. 
A ‘theoretical doubler —I mean 
one who trys his plan on paper at 
the breakfast-table, or under a shady 
tree—will rise from his calculations 
convinced that to play on red or 
black, and double after every loss, 
is a certain mode of winning a 
florin every other time, or, a¢ /east, 
every three or four times the wheel 
decides a coup. Knowing that the 
blacks equal the reds, he will argue 
that he ought to win every other 
time, and that it is sheer absurdity to 
suppose either colour likely to come 
up more than four or five, or say six, 
times running, and therefore, with 
a capital sufficient to stand doubling 
from a florin six times, he mst win. 
He will even have scruples of 
conscience in using such unfair 
odds against the bank; and will 
dread that, if he puts his theory 
into execution, the croupiers may 
notice his play, and request him to 
desist. But the wheel is no theorist ; 
it has no respect for the doctrine 
of chances ; it follows no rule but 
its own blind caprice ; and some- 
times dispels the conscientious scru- 
ples of the ‘ doubler’ by accumulat- 
ing eleven or twelve successive 
blacks when he has been doubling 
onred. If there was no limit to the 
amount a player might stake, one 
with a sufficient capital must, of 
course, win in the end. But 4000 
florins being the limit one may stake, 
it happens that beginning with one 
florin only it is possible to double 
twelve times only. And though 
it is possible, and even very pro- 
bable, that a long time, perhaps 
weeks, may elapse before such a 
Tun presents itself, it may hap- 
pen within the first half-hour ; and 
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the person doubling against it will 
have lost 340/. in trying to win 
1s. 8d.! I have seen runs of twelve 
and thirteen, and have heard of 
seventeen. 

Playing on rouge or noir, or on 
any of the chances simples, has 
this advantage: that in case of 
zero showing itself, the stakes on 
those chances are not ruthlessly 
swept in by the croupier, as is the 
case with all other stakes—é cheval, 
en plein, or on the twelves, &c. &c. 
When zero comes up, all the stakes 
on the chances simples are put en 
prison—that is, on a line running 
across each division of the chances 
simples. The staker has the option 
of withdrawing half the stake, and 
allowing the bank to take the other 
half, before the next turn of the 
wheel is declared ; or he may leave 
it, and if the next coup be favour- 
able, the stake is released from 
prison ; whilst, if it be unfavour- 
able, the bank takes it all. It will 
be seen by this that players on the 
chances simples need dread zero 
but half as much as players on the 
numbers. 7Z/zs for banks with but 
one zero ; but tables with two zeros, 
as at Baden-Baden, have a black 
and a red one; and the cowf is de- 
termined by the colour of zero. 
Tables with two zeros have enor- 
mously greater odds in their favour 
than such as have but one ; and it 
is difficult to understand how so 
many play at Baden, and risk such 
large sums against two zeros, when 
Wiesbaden and Hombourg, with 
only one, are at such a short dis- 
tance. At Monaco, the lowest 
mise is five francs at roulette ; and 
the maximum is only 6000 francs, 
A player could double only eleven 
times there. Many people play on 
the twelves ; it is an attractive game. 
There being thirty-seven numbers 
in all, if one covers twelve of them 
the odds against him are a very 
small fraction more than two to 
one; and to stake ten florins, and 
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when winning to take up (with the 
original stake) thirty florins, is agree- 
able. A player with those odds 
against him always fancies he must 
win once out of three times, and 
perhaps, O happiness! every time. 
But I have seen one of the twelves 
—the first twelve, I think—not 
come up twenty-six times running. 
To have been backing it at that par- 
ticular period could not have been 
so agreeable. Perhaps the safest 
way of winning is not to play at 
all, or to confine one’s gambling 
to theoretical stakes at the break- 
fast-table, or ’neath the shady tree. 

.‘ Punting’ is staking a florin, or 
two at the most, on red, or black, 
or passe every now and then, per- 
haps twice or three times in the 
course of an hour, when the colour 
staked upon is ex retard, or has not 
shown itself for a great many coups. 
It is the game usually patronised by 
quiet old gentlemen or ladies who 
cry down gambling, and are sup- 
posed by the partners of their joys 
and sorrows to be in the reading- 
room or hearing the music. ‘ Punt- 
ing’ is not expensive, and returns a 
fair amount of excitement for one’s 
money ; especially if one takes into 
account the excitement and fear of 
being caught in the act by the con- 
fiding and ignorant partner. 

A few years ago an old countess, 
after whom is called the street in 
Hombourgin which are the best and 
most aristocratic villas and affarte- 
ments, used to be wheeled every 
morning in a bath-chair, punctually 
at 11 A.M., to the Kurhaus, and, 
supported by footmen and crutches, 
totter to a place always reserved for 
her at the roulette-table. She in- 
variably played seven or eight hours 
a day, with short intervals for rest 
and food. It was her expressed 
wish to die whilst playing. She 
played heavily at times; but, be- 
ing a shareholder in the bank, her 
losses, when she made any, partly 
came back to her; and the large 
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dividends she received from it half- 
yearly covered very heavy losses in- 
deed. Several years running I no- 
ticed the old lady at the same place. 
Though nearly eighty years of age, 
and a cripple, her animation at play 
was so great, that under the excite- 
ment of winning she sometimes 
looked scarcely fifty. Last year I 
missed her, and inquired whether 
her wish to die at the table had 
been fulfilled. I learnt she was 
still alive, but had transferred her 
affections to Wiesbaden. 

There is a stringent rule at Hom- 
bourg, and probably at every other 
gambling-place, of ‘money down’ 
(‘Pas de coups sur parole). One 
day, it seems, the countess’s losses 
were greater than usual, and, extra 
supplies not arriving in time, she 
declared a stake. It would have led 
to endless confusion and recrimi- 
nation in the future had the pre- 
cedent been allowed. The croupier 
therefore declined to accept her 
word for a stake. Her indignation 
was so great, that she expressed 
her determination of never again 
playing in Hombourg ; and at once 
migrated to Wiesbaden. I doubt 
whether her indignation was strong 
enough to make her sell out stock 
in the Hombourg Bank, which, it 
is said, returns, good year, bad 
year, thirty-seven per cent. 

Painful quarrels between man 
and wife are sometimes seen at 
the table. One of the two, or 
perhaps both, have lost heavily, 
and they are not agreed as to the 
expediency of leaving the table. 
One persists in playing ; whilst the 
other uses, first, entreaty, then tears, 
and, finally, threats and abuse. The 
quarrel sometimes ends by a sum- 
mary expulsion of the obnoxious 
couple. Perhaps the cause of the 
quarrel is a different one: the wife 
wishes to play, and thinks she has 
hit on an infallible system’; she sees 
her selfish husband, who refuses to 
give her any money, losing time 
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after time when she snows she 
could win. This, too, generally 
ends in tears, and perhaps in a 
quiet removal. Or a lady supposed 
to be mending the children’s socks, 
or superintending the evening din- 
ner in Frankfort or Bockenheim, 
is pounced upon by a husband 
who should be overseering his work- 
men, or in other ways attending to 
his business. Each supposes the 
other ten miles off. The scene 
is sometimes violent. These ex- 
amples, far from imaginary ones, 
but witnessed every now and again, 
are of course taken from the lower 
classes, or rather from shopkeep- 
ers and government subordinate 
employés. Like disagreements no 
doubt occur in higher life ; but their 
solution is usually reserved for less 
public moments. 

It is an excellent rule that pre- 
vents any Hombourg person play- 
ing at the tables. No one, of 


whatever s/a¢us he may be, no one 
born in Hombourg, or exercising 


there a profession, trade, or busi- 
ness, is allowed to play. The rule, 
I am told, is seldom broken. In 
the first place, because people break- 
ing it and being discovered would 
dread the public esc/andre ; and, se- 
condly, because all subject to the 
rule know the chance of discovery 
is about one hundred to one against 
them. Of course Hombourg resi- 
dents who cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of occasional play can always 
get it at Wiesbaden, only an hour 
and a half distant. But it is quite 
a different thing to have the tempta- 
tion not a hundred yards distant, 
at one’s very door, and to have to 
travel an hour and a half to fulfil 
it. ‘Tradespeople think twice be- 
fore leaving their shop to a logger- 
headed boy, or putting up their 
shutters for a couple of hours’ play, 
who would think nothing of running 
Over to the Kursaal and staking a 
day’s or week’s earnings. At the 
entrance of the passage that leads 
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to the gambling-rooms in the Hom- 
bourg Kursaal is a notice signed 
by the Kursaal commissioners of 
police, to the effect that no pea- 
sants, tradespeople, clerks, and 
other emp/oyés in business houses, 
persons without fixed incomes, or 
vagabonds and ill-dressed people, 
will be allowed admittance into 
the play-rooms. This rule is not so 
well kept as the other. It is at once 
evident that it becomes impossible 
to define who has and who has not 
a fixed income ; it would certainly 
be difficult to ascertain that every 
person frequenting the rooms had 
any income at all. Again, who 
will decide who is and who is not 
a vagabond out of that heterogene- 
ous crowd pressing round the tables? 
I am sure many tradespeople from 
Frankfort and clerks do play at 
Hombourg in the evening ; and as 
to ill-dressed persons, their name is 
legion. 

Nanheim, a small watering: place, 
about fifteen miles distant from 
Hombourg, also possesses a Kur- 
saal and gambling-tables. The ad- 
ministration generously pay one- 
third of the price of the convey- 
ance hired by visitors from Hom- 
bourg to Nanheim. Thus, for twen- 
ty-one florins you get a four-in-hand 
in Hombourg for the day; and if 
you go to Nanheim with it, the 
authorities of the Kursaal there 
will pay seven florins of the amount. 
The object of this generosity I fail 
to see; for the two banks of Nan- 
heim and Hombourg are under the 
same proprietorship. 

Hombourg and similar places 
give rise to singular employments. 
There are a class of men, of the lo- 
cal-guide species, but with a rather 
better education, who devote many 
hours each day to marking the 
coups at roulette and trente et qua- 
rante. They manage to scent out, 
very soon after his arrival, a visitor 
who comes with the intention of 
gambling heavily, and offer their 
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services, under the guise of private 
secretaries, to mark the game, re- 
tain seats at the table, and make 
themselves generally useful. Their 
collection of coups that have suc- 
ceeded one another for the past 
week or ten days is generally avidi- 
ously sought after by players. They 
are well paid in any case; and if 
their patron lands a large sum, he 
is pretty sure to remunerate them 
generously. 


In 1872—at 11 P.M. on the 31st 
December 1872—all this will be at 
an end—in Germany, at all events. 
I confess I should like to see the 
last quarter of an hour’s play at 
Baden, Hombourg, or Wiesbaden 
on that December night. There 
will still be Monaco and Saxon— 
the latter only very lately bought 
by an English company; and with- 
out doubt other banks will spring 
up in favourable places. In Egypt 
it is certain that more than one 
will be established ; and Geneva is 


not unlikely to reopen her closed 


rooms. Some places, Wiesbaden 
for instance, will not lose very much 
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by the change. But what is to be- 
come of such places as Hombourg, 
Baden, or Nanheim without the 
gambling-tables it is difficult to 
imagine, unless it be gradual ob- 
livion and decay. Yet Hombourg 
people look to a good time com- 
ing; they have an undiminished 
hope in the future, as is shown by 
their conversation, and more prac- 
tically by the new villas, hotels, and 
lodging-houses which yet spring up 
on all sides. To serve what pur- 
pose, all these buildings, who can 
tell? What will even become of 
the old? Certainly the waters will 
not attract many persons to Hom- 
bourg ; though efforts will be made 
to give them a notoriety and repu- 
tation equal to Schwalbach, Kis- 
singen, or Ems. Some people say 
the Kursaal will be maintained as 
it is, with the exception of the 
gambling-rooms turned into pic- 
ture-galleries or lounges; others 
maintain that it will be sold to the 
Prussian government for a barrack. 
The second hypothesis seems the 
more likely of the two; in any 
case, adieu, roulette ! 
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—_—~>——_ 


How weary were this march from birth to death, 
If, all unmoved by changing scenes and skies, 
Still the same road we paced with languid breath 
And listless gait and sickly-vacant eyes,— 
If lightsome hopes nor stirring fears e’er rose 
To break the lifeless tenor of our days, 
But dull as Lethe’s stream, whose black length flows 
"Twixt flowerless banks, nor ever tuneful strays 
O’er pebbly marge, nor smites with eager power 
On stemming rock,—we breathed but did not live, 
And moved, as that were all, from hour to hour ! 
Take bravely, then, what Fortune’s hand would give, 
And measure not thy life’s true growth by days— 
One earnest hour a sluggard’s year outweighs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MINNIE AND HER SHELL, 


So the simple ways of Joshua’s 
simple life were drawing to a close. 
He had chosen his career, and to- 
morrow he would be at the end of 
the quiet groove in which he had 
hitherto moved, and would step 
upon rougher roads. He was to 
go to sea to-morrow in the good 
ship the Merry Andrew, then and 
there to commence the struggle 
which too often turns mirth to 
gall, and transforms the genial- 
hearted boy into the weary-heart- 
ed man; to commence the bat- 


tle which dooms many a fair-pro- 
mising life to a despairing death, 
and out of which no one comes 
without scars and wounds which 


art and time are powerless to 
heal. ‘To-morrow he was to leave 
a father almost too indulgent; a 
mother whose heart was as true in 
its motherly affection for him as 
the needle is to the pole ; a friend 
who gave him a love as tender and 
as pure as that which angels could 
feel. 

During the past week he had 
been busily engaged in leave-tak- 
ing, and he had been surprised to 
find what a number of friends he 
had. There was not one of the 
poor neighbours, in the poor lo- 
cality in which he had passed his 
boyhood’s days, who had not kind 
words and good wishes for him, 
and who did not give them heartily 
and without stint. Many a hearty 
hand-shake from men whose hands 
he had never touched before, and 


many a motherly kiss from women 
he had been in the habit of saying 
only Good-morning to, did Joshua 
receive. There is a stronger knit- 
ting of affection between poor peo- 
ple in poor neighbourhoods than 
there is among the rich in their 
wider thoroughfares. Perhaps it 
is the narrow streets that draw them 
closer to each other ; perhaps it is 
the common struggle to keep body 
and soul together in which they are 
all engaged ; perhaps it is the un- 
conscious recognition of a higher 
law of humanity than prevails else- 
where ; perhaps it is the absence 
of the wider barriers of exclusive- 
ness, among which the smaller and 
more beautiful flowers of feeling— 
being so humble-and unassuming 
—are in danger of being lost or 
overlooked. Anyhow the ties of 
affection are stronger among the 
poor. Putting necessity and sick- 
ness aside, more mothers nurse 
their babes from love among the 
poor than among the rich. 

It is not, therefore, hard to ac- 
count for the affectionate good- 
wishes which Joshua received. 
There was not one of the neigh- 
bours who did not feel well towards 
him. The secret of this unanimity 
of good-will lay in Joshua’s uni- 
formly quiet demeanour and affec- 
tionate disposition. Now that he 
was going away, they remembered 
how gentle and amiable he had al- 
ways been; and some of them, con- 
trasting his general behaviour with 
that of boys of their own, wishfully 
sighed that ‘Heir sons had led so 
harmless a life. His unselfish de- 
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votion to Dan, and Dan’s love for 
him, needed no remembrance. The 
wonderful friendship that existed 
between Dan and Joshua was a 
household word in the poor homes 
round about ; there was something 
so beautiful in it, that they felt a 
pride in the circumstance of its 
having been cemented in their 
midst ; and many a tender-hearted 
woman said that night to their hus- 
bands, that they wondered what 
Dan would do now that Joshua 
was going away. ‘And Josh too,’ 
the husband would reply; ‘do 
you think he won’t miss Dan? 
But the women thought mostly of 
Dan in that relationship. So it 
will be seen that a large number 
of people who were not connected 
with Joshua by family or other ties 
took an interest in his welfare. The 
romance of the thing had some- 
thing to do with this. Here was 
a young man, one of their own 
order, born among them, bred 
among them, who, from no con- 
tempt of their humble ways of life, 
but from a distinct desire to do 
better than they (not to de better ; 
that they would have resented), 
had resolved to go out into the 
world to carve a way for himself. 
It was brave and manly; it was 
daring and heroic. For the world 
was so wide! Cooped up as ¢hey 
were, what did they know of it? 
What did they see of it? Those 
of them—the few—who worked at 
home in their once-a-week shirt- 
sleeves, could raise their eyes from 
their work, and see the dull pro- 
spect of over the way ; or, resting 
wearily from their monotonous la- 
bour, could stroll to their street- 
doors, and look up and down the 
street in a meaningless purpose- 
less manner: like automatons in 
aprons, with dirty faces and very 
black finger-nails, coming out of a 
box and performing a task in which 
there was necessarily no sense of 
enjoyment. Those of them—the 
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many-—who toiled in workshops 
other than their homes, saw with 
the rising and the setting of every 
sun a few narrow streets within the 
circumference of a mile, mayhap. 
Moving always in the same groove, 
trudging to their workshops every 
morning, trudging home every night 
—what could they know of the 
world? It was the same thing for 
them day after day ; and the hum- 
drum course of time was only 
marked by the encroachment of 
gray hairs and white; or by the 
patching-up of the poor furniture, 
which grew more rheumatic and 
groaned more dismally every suc- 
ceeding season ; or by the cracking 
and dismemberment of cups and 
saucers and plates ; or by the slow 
death of the impossible figures on 
the tea-trays—figures which were 
bright and gay once upon a time, 
as their owners were upon a certain 
happy wedding-day. Here, as a 
type, are three small mugs, the let- 
ters upon which are either quite 
faded away or are denoted by a 
very mockery of shrivelled lines, 
as if their lives were being drawn 
out to the last stage of miserable 
attenuation. Once they proclaimed 
themselves proudly, ‘ For George, 
a Birthday Present; ‘For Mary 
Ann, with Mother’s Love ; ‘ Char- 
ley, for a Good Boy.’ George and 
Mary Ann and Charley used to 
clap their little hands, and swing 
their little legs delightedly, when 
they and the mugs were children 
together, and kept company at 
breakfast- and tea-time; but now 
flesh and crockery are growing old, 
and are fading away in common. 
The hair on George’s head is very 
thin, although he is not yet forty 
years of age ; Mary Ann is an anxi- 
ous-looking mother, with six dirty 
children, who, as she declares fifty 
times a day, are enough to worry 
the life out of her; and Charley 
has turned out anything but ‘a 
Good Boy,’ being much too fond 
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of public-houses. With such-like 
uninteresting variations, the lives of 
George and Mary Ann and Char- 
ley were typical of the lives of all 
the poor people amongst whom 
the Marvels lived. From the cra- 
dle to the grave, everything the 
same: the same streets, the same 
breakfasts, the same dinners, the 
same uneventful routine of exist- 
ence, the only visible signs upon 
the record being the deepening 
of wrinkles and the whitening of 
hairs. One other: an excursion 
into the country once in every year 
for a day—an excursion which 
could scarcely be called a holiday, 
when the number of children who 
had to be taken with them and 
looked after was considered. But 
they were happy enough notwith- 
standing ; and if their pulses were 
stirred into quicker motion when 
they shook Joshua’s hand and 
wished him good luck, there was 
no envy towards him in their minds, 
and no feeling of discontent marred 
the genuirieness of their God-speed. 
When at candle-time they spoke of 
Joshua and of the world which he 
was going to see, some of the wo- 
men said that it would have been 
better if ‘you, John,’ or ‘ you, Wil- 
liam,’ ‘had struck out for yourself 
when you were young ; and John 
and William assenting, sighed to 
think that it was too late for a man 
with his head full of gray hairs, as 
Mr. Marvel expressed it, to start in 
life for himself afresh. Well, their 
time was past ; the tide which they 
might have taken at the flood, but 
did not, would never come again 
to their life’s shore. Joshua Aad 
taken it at the flood, and would be 
afloat to-morrow; good-luck be 
with him! In the heartiness of 
their good wishes there was no ex- 
pressed consciousness that there 
was as much heroism in their quiet 
lives as in the lives of great heroes 
and daring adventurers; which very 
unconsciousness and unexpressed 
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abnegation made that heroism (beg- 
ging Mr. Ruskin’s pardon for call- 
ing it so) all the grander. 

Joshua had bidden the Old Sailor 
good-bye. The dear simple old fel- 
low had given Joshua some golden 
rules to go by; had enjoined him 
to be respectful and submissive ; to 
learn all he could; to be cheerful 
always, and to do his work will- 
ingly, however hard it seemed; not 
to mix himself up in the men’s 
quarrels or grumblings ; had told 
him how that some officers were 
querulous, and some were brutal 
and tyrannical, but that he could 
always keep himself out of mischief 
by obeying orders; and had im- 
pressed upon him, more particu- 
larly than all, the value of the 
golden motto—Duty. ‘ Keep that 
for your watchword, my lad,’ said 
the Old Sailor, ‘and you will do.’ 
And Joshua had promised to do 
so, and intended to keep his pro- 
mise. Then the Old Sailor had 
given Joshua a metal tobacco-box 
(although Joshua did not smoke), 
with ‘Joshua Marvel’ engraved on 
the outside, and ‘ Duty’ on the in- 
side, and they had parted. 

‘I am glad it is nearly all over,’ 
said Joshua to Dan, showing him 
the Old Sailor’s present. ‘I have 
only two or three more to say good- 
bye to, with the exception of mo- 
ther and father, and Ellen and 
you, dear Dan 

*There’s Susan, Jo,’ said Dan 
after a pause. ‘She will be sorry, 
when she knows you have gone, 
that she didn’t see you.’ 

‘It is very strange that she should 
not have left word where she is liv- 
ing,’ said Joshua musingly. 

*She has been away now three 
weeks,’ said Dan ; ‘and all we have 
heard of her is that piece of paper 
she must have put under the street- 
door last Monday, with two six- 
pences in it for me. I believe that 
she was glad when she had the last 
quarrel with father, and he told her 
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to go out of the house; but she 
would contrive to see you, if she 
knew that this was to be your last 
day at home. Where are you going 
now ?” 

‘To wish Minnie and her father 
good-bye.’ 

‘Is he better, Jo? 

‘I haven’t seen him for a week ; 
but I don’t think he is ever quite 
right here ; touching his forehead. 

They were speaking of the street- 
actor whom Joshua had succoured, 
and whose namewas Basil Kindred. 

‘ And Minnie is very pretty, you 
have told me, Jo.’ 

‘Very pretty, but with such 
strange ways, Dan, as I have told 
you before.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dan, looking ear- 
nestly at Joshua. 

‘ Sometimes like a woman, which 
she is not; sometimes like a little 
child, which she is not. Yet for all 
she is so strange, one can’t help 
loving her and pitying her.’ 

‘As you do, Jo?’ 

* As I do, Dan,’ 

An expression of uneasiness rest- 
ed for an instant on Dan’s face, but 
he tossed it away with a light shake 
of the head. 

‘Is she at all like Ellen, Jo? 
asked Dan. ‘ Ellen is pretty, you 
know.’ 

‘Minnie is not like Ellen,’ said 
Joshua, considering. ‘ Ellen’s face 
is calm and peaceful; Minnie’s is 
grander, larger. Minnie is the kind 
of girl for a heroine, and Ellen—’ 

‘Is not?’ questioned Dan. 

*T should think not; she is too 
peaceful. Say that Ellen is like a 
lake, Minnie is like the sea.’ 

A quiet smile passed over Dan’s 
lips, yet a regretful one too. ‘ You 
don’t know Ellen, Jo,’ he said sim- 
ply. ‘Give me the lake.’ 

‘And me the sea,’ said Joshua, 
not meaning it at all with reference 
to the girls, but literally, with refer- 
ence to his choice of a profession. 

Dan looked at him gravely, and 
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sighed. But Joshua did not hear 
it, and with a bright nod to Dan, 
he went out to see Minnie and 
Basil Kindred. 

From the first part of this con- 
versation it will be gathered that 
Susan Taylor had left her home, 
and had chosen to keep her resi- 
dence a secret from her family. 
She was not to blame for it; for 
she had been most unhappy in the 
family mansion of the Taylors. 
Although she earned her own liv- 
ing and paid for her board and 
lodging, her father, a drunken lazy 
mechanic, had lately been pester- 
ing her for small loans, to be spent 
of course at the public - house. 
These she could not afford to give 
him ; and when he found that she 
would not assist him, he began 
quarrelling with and bickering her. 
He twitted her about her ungainly 
person, jeered at her strange man- 
nerisms, pricked her with domestic 
pins and needles, and made her 
life so miserable, that she was glad 
when the culminating quarrel gave 
her the opportunity to run away. 
She was glad, for more reasons 
thanone. She had a stronger mo- 
tive for leaving home than the fact 
that she was unhappy there. She 
was in love. 

She had never had a companion. 
Nearly every girl has a girl-com- 
panion with whom she exchanges 
little confidences, and whom she 
consults as to the fashion of the 
new bonnet and how it is to be 
trimmed, the pattern of the new 
dress and how many flounces it is 
to have, the colour of the new piece 
of ribbon and how it should be 
worn, the personal appearance and 
intentions of the last new admirer, 
and how he is to be treated. Susan 
never had such a companion ; worse 
than that, she had never had a 
sweetheart. She had grown to wo- 
man’s estate without ever having 
experienced the pleasures of court- 
ship, either as a child or as a wo- 
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man. No little boy had taken a 
liking to her when she was a little 
girl; and when she grew to be a 
young woman, no young man had 
cast a favourable eye upon her. 
Sooth to say, there was nothing 
singular in the circumstance ; the 
singularity would have been if it 
had been otherwise. She was as 
little attractive, externally, as a 
young woman well could be. 

If it were necessary to define and 
describe her with brevity, a happy 
definition and description might be 
given in two simple words—] oints 
and Knobs. Susan Taylor was all 
Joints and Knobs, from the crown 
of her head to the soles of her feet. 
There was not a straight line about 
her ; every square inch of her frame 
was broken by a joint or inter- 
sected by a knob. Her face did 
not contain one perfect feature. 
Bones, with sharp rugged outlines, 
asserted themselves in her cheeks, 
in her chin, in her nose (most ag- 
gressively there), and in the arches 
of her eyes. Her shoulders were 
suggestive of nothing but salt-cel- 
lars ; her fingers were covered with 
knuckles; her arms were all el- 
bows ; and herknees, as she walked, 
forced themselves into notice with 
offensive demonstrativeness. There 
was nothing round and soft about 
her. Every part of her was sug- 
gestive of Bone; she was so re- 
plete with mysterious and compli- 
cated angles that she might be said 
to resemble a mathematical torture. 
Her angular proportions, broken 
here by a joint, or intersected there 
by a knob, did not agree with one 
another. As not one of them would 
accept a subordinate position, they 
were necessarily on the very worst 
of terms ; like a regiment in which 
every soldier insisted on being colo- 
nel, and struggled for the position. 
The result was Anatomical Confu- 
sion. 

Cupid is popularly represented 
to be a mischievous young imp, 
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who delights in tying persons to- 
gether who are not in the least 
suited to each other, and as being 
so reckless and indiscriminate in 
the use of that metaphorical arrow, 
which he is everlastingly fixing to 
that metaphorical bow with such 
malicious nicety, that the right man 
seldom finds himself in the right 
place, and the right woman is simi- 
larly unfortunate. As a conse- 
quence of this eccentric and in- 
human conduct, long men and short 
women, and long women and short 
men, get absurdly matched, and 
the mental disparity is often found 
to be not less than the disparity in 
limb and bulk. But never, surely, 
did that tricksy youngster (who is 
sO convenient to writers as a refer- 
ence and in various other ways, 
that they cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for his mythological exist- 
ence) play a stranger prank than 
when he made Susan Taylor and 
Basil Kindred acquainted with each 
other. The evening on which Su- 
san, for the first time, saw Basil 
Kindred act the Ghost scenes in 
Hamlet, marked an era in her life 
not less important than that sad 
era which was commenced by her 
letting her brother Daniel fall from 
her arms out of the window on to 
the cruel stones. Forif ever woman 
fell in love (which is so violently 
suggestive that it may well be 
doubted) with man, Susan Taylor, 
on that evening, fell in love with 
Basil Kindred. 

He was profoundly ignorant of 
the passion he had created in 
Susan’s breast; and had he been 
aware of its existence, he was not 
the kind of man to reciprocate it. 
But Susan was not the woman to 
exhibit it in words. In another fash- 
ion she did exhibit it: in the best 
fashion that devotion can show 
itself—in deeds. She was not a 
cunning woman, nor a wise one 
either. Being from the very in- 
firmities of her nature a kind of 
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social outcast, she was not likely 
to consider what the world would 
say of any action of hers. And 
here was an anomaly: she was 
neither foolish enough nor wise 
enough to consider what the world 
would say; yet had she considered 
that her conduct was open to cen- 
sure, she would not have swerved a 
hair’s-breadth because of the world’s 
opinion ; and this very independ- 
ence proceeded not froma hardened 
nature, but from a nature utterly 
simple. So she did what a very 
considerable majority of the busy 
bees in this busy world would con- 
sider either a very foolish thing or 
something worse. When she left 
her home she rented a room in 
the miserable house in which Basil 
Kindred and his daughter resided. 
She did this because she loved 
him ; and yet, looking for no re- 
turn of her passion, she did it so 
that she might make herself useful 
to him and to Minnie. The living 
she earned as a dressmaker was a 
poor and a scanty one enough ; 
but she managed, out of her small 
earnings, to contribute some little 
towards the comfort of the couple 
whose acquaintance she had so 
strangely made. 

Joshua was now wending his 
way in the direction of Basil Kin- 
dred’s lodging. An intimacy of an 
affectionate kind had sprung up 
between Joshua and Basil since the 
night on which Joshua had assisted 
the street-actor home, and bought 
food for him and his daughter. 
Joshua was always certain of a 
warm welcome from Basil and Min- 
nie; and he had spent many a 
pleasant hour in their company. 
But in the first flush of their in- 
timacy he had been sorely puzzled 
by Basil Kindred’s strange ways 
and oft-times stranger remarks ; the 
wandering restlessness in his eyes, 
and the no less wandering nature 
of his speech, engendered grave 
doubts whether he was quite right 
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in his mind. And as Joshua looked 
from Basil’s fine mobile face to that 
of his daughter, so like her father’s 
in all its grand and beautiful out- 
lines, it distressed him to think 
that her intellect also might be 
tainted with her father’s disease. 
It might not be ; it might be merely 
the want of proper moral training 
that induced her to be so strangely 
incoherent, so reckless and defiant, 
and yet at the same time so singu- 
larly tender in her conduct. Want 
of moral training would certainly 
account for much in her that was 
to be deplored. With Minnie, 
everything was right or wrong ac- 
cording to the way in which it 
affected herself. She recognised no 
general law as guiding such and 
such a principle or sentiment ; 
everything was to be judged ac- 
cording to its effect upon the in- 
dividual. There was this similarity 
and this difference between Minnie 
and Susan: they both ignored the 
world’s opinion and the world’s 
judgment of their actions. But 
where Susan would be meek, Min- 
nie would be defiant ; where Susan 
would offend through ignorance, 
Minnie would offend consciously, 
and be at the same time perfectly 
ready to justify herself and to argue 
the point; which latter she would 
do, of course, only from her point 
of view. Supposing that it could 
be reduced to weights and mea- 
sures, Minnie would have been 
content to place herself and her 
affections on one side of the scale, 
and all the world on the other, 
with the positive conviction that 
she would tip the scale. 

There were only two persons 
who could make her hesitate and 
doubt: one was her father, the 
other was Joshua. Joshua often 
had occasion to rebuke her, and 
she always received his rebukes 
submissively, with tears perhaps. 
She was so affectionate and docile 
to him, that he could not be angry 
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with her for any length of time. 
The tacitacknowledgment of his su- 
periority was pleasing to his vanity. 
He was her hero, and she wor- 
shipped him, and showed that she 
did so; and he, too dangerously 
regarding her as a child, received 
her worship, and was gratified by 
it. And so she drifted. 

Now as he entered the room, 
Minnie sprang towards him with a 
joyous exclamation, and taking his 
hand, held it tightly clasped in hers 
as she led him toa seat. The room 
was not so bare of furniture as it 
was when he first saw it. He looked 
round for Basil Kindred. 

‘Father is not at home, Joshua,’ 
said Minnie. ‘ He will be in soon, 
I daresay. You will wait for him, 
will you not?” 

Before he could reply, she pushed 
him softly into a chair, and sat on 
the ground at his feet, still holding 
his hand in hers. 

‘Father is well, I hope, Minnie?’ 
said Joshua, playing with her fair 
hair. 

Minnie shook her head. 

‘I hope so, too,’ she said ; ‘ but 
I am afraid. He talked a great deal 
in his sleep last night.’ 

‘So do a great many people, 
Minnie,’ said Joshua, smiling ; ‘ and 
it does not hurt them.’ 

‘But it does hurt father,’ she 
replied. ‘He did more than that 
—something that I would not tell 
any one but you. Father walked 
in his sleep last night. I got up 
and spoke to him, thinking he was 
awake ; but he did not answer me. 
He looked at me, but he did not 
know me. He touched me once, 
and then he put his hand on my 
head, and I walked with him up 
and down the room, up and down, 
up and down, for nearly an hour. 
I was frightened to go away. He 
played with my hair just as you are 
doing now, Joshua.’ 

‘Does he often walk in his sleep, 
Minnie ?’ asked Joshua, feeling in- 
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terested in this new discovery of 
Basil’s peculiarities. 

‘Very, very seldom,’ answered 
Minnie ; ‘and he is always ill after 
it.’ 

* Does he talk ?” 

‘His lips move, and he is talk- 
ing all the while, quietly to himself. 
I cannot hear him; but I know 
what he is thinking of.’ 

‘Of what ?” 

‘Of mother,’ said Minnie. 

Joshua did not ask any more 
questions ; and presently Minnie 
said, 

‘I am so glad you are here.’ 

‘But I don’t think I ought to 
stay,’ said Joshua. 

‘Yes, you must, Joshua,’ said 
Minnie with pretty wilfulness. ‘You 
mustn’t go until father comes.’ 

‘I can come in again in an hour,’ 
said Joshua, jealous of his time now 
that his departure was so near. 

‘No, you mustn’tgo; you mustn’t, 
mustn’t go,’ said Minnie, drawing 
his arm round her neck. And then 
she added pleadingly: ‘I shall be 
so lonely if you do.’ 

‘But you were alone before I 
came in, Minnie,’ Joshua remon- 
strated. 

‘Yes,’ returned Minnie; ‘but I 
did not feel lonely then. I shall 
now, if you go away.’ 

‘Then! will stop foralittle while,’ 
said Joshua, humouring her. 

‘ Always good "’ said Minnie grate- 
fully, resting her lips upon his 
hand,—‘ always good !’ 

‘Why did you not feel lonely 
before I came, Minnie ?’ 

‘I was thinking.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Of long, long ago, when father 
was different to what he is now.’ 

*It could not have been so long, 
long ago, little Minnie’—here came 
a little caressing action from the 
child—‘ you are only—how old ? 

‘ Thirteen.’ 

‘And thirteen years ago is not 
so long, long ago, little Minnie.’ 
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Minnie repeated her caressing 
action. 

‘To you it isn’t perhaps, but it 
is to me. It seems almost,’ she 
said, placing Joshua’s hand upon 
her eyes, and closing them, ‘as if I 
had nothing to do with it. And yet 
I must have had ; for mother was 
mixed up with what I was thinking. 
I remember mother well. She was 
so beautiful ” 

Joshua was silent, for he did not 
wish to encourage herfancies. When 
she opened her eyes, there was the 
same wandering look in them that 
had so often distressed him. 

‘ Father loved her—O, so much” 
continued Minnie. ‘I know he did, 
for he has never been well since.’ 

‘Since when? Joshua would 
have asked, if he had been in an 
idle humour, and if he had not de- 
sired to turn her thoughts from the 
sad current in which they were 
wandering. 

* But I shall think of something 
else now that you are here,’ she 
said presently. ‘I am going to 
listen.’ 

With the hand that was free she 
took something from her pocket, 
and placing it to her ear, bent her 
head closer to the ground. She 
was so long in that attitude of 
watchful silence, that Joshua cried 
‘Minnie!’ to arouse her. 

‘Hush ” she said; ‘you must not 
interrupt me. I am listening. I 
can almost hear it speak.’ 

‘Hear what speak? asked Jo- 
shua, wondering. 

Minnie directed his fingers to 
her ear, and he felt something 
smooth and cold. 

‘It is a shell, she said softly, 
‘and I am listening to the sea.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Joshua in a voice as 
soft as hers, ‘that is because I am 
going to be a sailor.’ 

‘For that reason. Yes. 
little Minnie.’ 

‘ Little Minnie ! said Joshua ten- 
derly ; for Minnie’s voice and man- 
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ner were very winsome, and he 
could not help thinking how quaint- 
ly pretty her fancy was. 

‘Little Minnie, little Minnie! 
whispered Minnie in so soft a tone 
that Joshua could scarcely hear it, 
—‘little Minnie, little Minnie! The 
sea is singing it. How kind the 
sea is! and how soft and gentle! 
I should like to go to sleep like 
this.’ 

‘Does the shell sing anything 
else, little Minnie ?’ 

‘Listen! Ah, but you cannot 
hear! It is singing, “ Little Min- 
nie, little Minnie, Joshua is going 
to be a sailor. Little Minnie, little 
Minnie, would you like to go with 
him ?”’ 

* And you answer ?” 

‘Yes, yes, yes! I should like to 
go with him, and hear the sea al- 
ways singing like this. I should 
like to go with him because—’ But 
here Minnie stopped. 

‘ Because what ?” 

‘ Because nothing,’ said Minnie, 
taking the shell from her ear. ‘Now 
the sea is gone, and the singing is 
gone, and we are waiting at home 
for father.’ 

‘What for, Minnie? What amI 
waiting at home for father for ?’ 

‘ To see him, of course,’ answered 
Minnie. 

‘ And to wish him and you good- 
bye,’ said Joshua. 

‘Good-bye! echoed the child, with 
a sudden look of distress in her 
large gray eyes. ‘So soon!’ 

‘Good-bye. For Joshua has got 
a ship, and is going to sea.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Joshua’s ship sails to-morrow,’ 
said Joshua ; ‘and Joshua goes in 
his ship.’ 

‘ And this is the last day we shall 
see you,’ she said, her tears falling 
upon his hand. 

‘The last day for a little while, 
little Minnie,’ he said, striving to 
speak gaily. 

‘For how long ?’ asked the child, 
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bending her head, so that her fair 
hair fell over her face. 

‘For a year perhaps, Minnie,’ he 
answered. 

‘For a long, long year,’ she said 
sorrowfully. ‘You will not do as 
mother did, will you ?” 

‘ How was that ?” 

‘She promised to come back to 
us,’ said Minnie, ‘but she never 
did. She went away one afternoon, 
and was to come back at night. 
And it rained—O, so dreadfully !— 
that night. We were lodging under 
some trees, father, mother, and I. 
Father was ill—very ill, but not 
with the same kind of illness that 
he has nowsometimes. He had a 
fever. And mother went into the 
town to get something for us to eat 

as you did that night when the 
bad boys threw a stone at father, 
and you brought him home. Fa- 
ther woke up a long time after mo- 
ther went away, and said he would 
go and fetch her. He crept away 
through the rain, and came back 
crying. I never saw mother again. 
And you are going away, and per- 
haps I shall never see you again.’ 

‘What does the shell say, Min- 
nie ?” 

Minnie placed the shell to her 
ear. 

‘I cannot make out anything,’ 
she said in a voice of pain. ‘It 
isn’t singing now; it is moaning 
and sighing.’ 

‘Give it to me, little Minnie, 
said Joshua. ‘I daresay I can hear 
it speak ; for I am a sailor, you 
know, and understand shells.’ 

He took the shell and listened. 

‘I can hear it,’ he said; ‘it will 
speak to me, because I am a sailor.’ 

‘And it says? asked Minnie 
anxiously. 

‘And it says—no, it sings—“ Lit- 
tle Minnie, little Minnie, Joshua is 
going to sea, and Joshua will come 
back, please God.”’ 

‘Ah, yes, please God,’ repeated 
Minnie. 
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‘And Joshua will come back, 
please God, in a year, with beauti- 
ful shells and wonderful stories for 
you and all his friends,’ continued 
Joshua, still listening to the shell. 
‘So, little Minnie, little Minnie, look 
happy; for there is nothing to be 
sorrowful at.’ 

‘Ah! said Minnie in less sor- 
rowful tones, ‘if I was a woman, 
and loved anybody very much, I 
would not let him go away by him- 
self.’ 

‘Why, what would you do?’ ask- 
ed Joshua. 

*‘T would follow him,’ answered 
Minnie. And then she pulled Jo- 
shua’s head down to hers, and 
whispered, ‘I should like to go to 
sea with you.’ 

‘Would you indeed, miss! 
claimed Joshua playfully. 

‘Yes; for I love you, O, so 
much ! whispered the child inno- 
cently in the same low tones. ‘ But 
you would not let me go, would 
you?’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Jo- 
shua. ‘A nice sailor you would 
make, a weak little thing like you? 

The girl sprang from her crouch- 
ing attitude, and stood upright. As 
she did so, expressing in her action 
what her meaning was, Joshua no- 
ticed for the first time that she was 
growing to be large-limbed and 
strong. She tossed her hair from 
her face, and said, 

‘Father says I shall be a tall wo- 
man; I am like him.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Well,’ she repeated half-proud- 
ly and half-bashfully, ‘ I should not 
make such a bad sailor, after all.’ 

‘What! In these things!’ point- 
ing to her dress. 

‘I could get others,’ she said 
with a touch of cunning in her 
voice. And then, with a motion 
thoroughly childlike, she knelt on 
the ground before him; and plac- 
ing her elbows on his knees, rested 
her chin in her upturned palms, 
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and looked steadily into his face. 
‘If I was a woman,’ she said slow- 
ly and earnestly, ‘I would go with 
you, even if you would not let me.’ 

‘ How would you manage it if I 
would not let you ? 

‘I would follow you secretly.’ 

‘You must not say that,’ said 
Joshua reprovingly ; ‘it would be 
very, very wrong.’ 

‘To follow any one you loved? 
questioned the child, shaking her 
head at the same time to denote 
that she had no doubt whether it 
would be right or wrong. ‘Wrong 
to wish to be with any one you 
loved? It would be wrong not 
to wish it. But’—and she looked 
round, as if fearful, although they 
were alone, lest her resolution 
should become known—‘ nobody 
should know; I would not tell a 
living soul.’ 

‘Not me!’ exclaimed Joshua. 


‘Not you more than any one, 


else ; for you would think it wrong, 
and would send me back. I would 
keep it from you and every living 
soul.’ 

Joshua was silent, puzzled at 
Minnie’s earnestness. Minnie, with 
the shell at her ear, soon broke the 
silence, however. 

‘Has your friend—the boy you 
have told me so much about— 

‘Dan ? 

‘Yes, Dan. 
shell ?” 

‘No. I don’t suppose he ever 
thought of it.’ 

‘And yet he loves you very 
much.’ 

‘No man or woman could love 
another better than Dan loves me, 
Minnie.’ 

‘And he never thought of a 
shell? Yet a shell is the only 
thing that can bring the sea to you. 
Directly I knew you were going to 
be a sailor—that was the first day 
I saw you—I went and got a shell.’ 

‘Who gave it to you, Minnie? 

‘No one.’ 
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‘ How much did you give for it ?” 
Joshua asked, knowing that Minnie 
did not have any money on that 
day. 

* Nothing.’ 

‘How did you get it, then ?’ 

*T took it from a stall.’ 

‘QO, Minnie! exclaimed Joshua, 
grieved and shocked ; ‘that was 
very wicked.’ 

‘I know it was, said Minnie 
simply ; ‘ but I did it for you. Two 
days afterwards, when father had 
money given to him, I asked him 
for some, and he gave it me. I 
went to the stall where the shells 
were, and asked the man how much 
each they were. “A penny,” he 
said. I gave him twopence and 
didn’t take a shell. That was good, 
wasn’t it ? 

Joshua shook his head. 

‘It was very wicked to steal the 
shell ; and I don’t think you made 
up for it by paying double when you 
got the money ; for your getting the 
money was a chance, Minnie.’ 

But Minnie set her teeth close, 
and said between them, ‘It was 
wicked at first, but it wasn’t wicked 
afterwards, was it, shell ?—She lis- 
tened with a coaxing air to the 
shell’s reply.—‘ The shell says it 
wasn’t. Besides, I did it for you ; 
Dan wouldn't have done it.’ 

‘No, that he wouldn't.’ 

‘Shows he doesn’t love you as 
much as I do,’ muttered Minnie 
with jealous intonation. ‘ Ifhe did, 
he would have thought of a shell, 
and would have got it somehow. If 
he did, he would go with you, and 
would never, never leave you 

Notwithstanding the intensity of 
Minnie’s manner, Joshua was seri- 
ously discomposed. He was eager 
to vindicate Dan ; but he had an- 
other thing to do first, and he did 
not want to lose the thread of his 
determination. 

‘Now, Minnie, listen to me.’ 

‘I am listening, Joshua.’ She 
would have taken his hand; but 
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he put it behind his back, and mo- 
tioned her to be still. She knew 
by his voice that something un- 
pleasant was coming, and she set 
her teeth closer. 

‘You know that it is wrong to 
steal ? 

‘I know it.’ 

* Yet you stole the shell, Minnie.’ 

‘I did it for you, Joshua,’ she 
said doggedly. 

‘That does not make it right, 
Minnie. I want you to give mea 
promise.’ 

‘I will promise you anything but 
one thing,’ she said. 

‘What is that ?’ 

‘Never mind. You would never 
guess, so you will never ask me. 
What am I to promise ?’ 

‘That you will never steal any- 
thing again.’ 

‘Do you think I ever stole any- 
thing but the shell, then?’ she 
asked, with an air that would have 
been stern in its pride if she had 
not been a child. 

It was on the tip of Joshua’s 
tongue to say, ‘I don’t know what 
to think ; but her manner of put- 
ting the question gave the answer 
to it. ‘No, he said instead, ‘I 
don’t think you ever did, Minnie.’ 

Her head was stubbornly bent ; 
but she had enough to do to strug- 
gle with her tears and to keep them 
back. She would not have suc- 
ceeded had his answer been differ- 
ent. 

* No, I never stole anything else. 
Stole is the proper word, I know; 
but it is a nasty one, and makes 
me ashamed.’ 

_*That is your punishment, Min- 
nie, said Joshua, wondering at 
himself for his tenaciousness. He 
felt like a hard-hearted schoolmas- 
ter, and would have liked to have 
given himself a good hard knock. 

“That is my punishment, then,’ 
said Minnie not less doggedly than 
before ; ‘ but I did it for you’—no- 
thing would drive her from that 
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Joshua, that I will never steal any- 
thing again—never, never ! 

He gave her his hand, and she 
took it and caressed it. 

‘And now, Minnie, about Dan,’ 
he said. ‘You must not say or 
think anything ill of him. He is the 
best-hearted and the dearest friend 
in the world ; and I cannot tell you 
how much I love him, or how much 
he loves me.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he go to sea with 
you, then?” 

Joshua looked at her reproach- 
fully. 

‘ Your memory is not good, Min- 
nie. He is lame, as I have told 
you.’ 

‘I forgot. He can’t go because 
he is lame. Would he go if his legs 
were sound ?” 

‘I have never thought of that,’ 
said Joshua. ‘I think he would.’ 

‘Don’t think,’ Minnie said, with 
a sly look at him ; ‘be sure.’ 

‘I am sure he would then.’ 

‘Caught! cried Minnie, clap- 
ping her hands, the sly look, in 
which there was simplicity, chang- 
ing to a cunning one, in which 
there was craft. ‘Caught, caught, 
caught!’ 

‘I should like to know how,’ said 
Joshua. ‘ How ridiculous of you, 
Minnie, to cry “Caught!” as if I 
was a fox !’ 

‘No, I am the fox,’ she cried, 
shaking her hair over her face with 
enchanting grace. ‘I am in hid- 
ing—just peeping round the cor- 
ner. She made an opening in her 
thick hair, and flashed a look at 
him ; a look that was saucy, and 
cunning, and winning, and wilful, 
all at once. ‘Am I a good fox?’ 

‘You are a goose. Tell me how 
I am caught.’ 

‘ Listen, then,’ throwing her hair 
back, and becoming logical. ‘ Dan 
loves you as well as any man or 
woman could love another, you 
said.’ 
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‘Did I say as well? I thought 
I said better. I meant better.’ 

‘ That is no matter,’ said Minnie. 

‘It does matter,’ said positive 
Joshua. 

‘Very well, then, it does matter. 
You are naughty, and should not 
interrupt. Dan loves you,’—she 
held up her left hand, and checked 
off the items on her fingers—‘that 
is one finger. And Dan would go 
to sea with you; and it would be 
right, because he loves you—that is 
two fingers. But Dan can’t go, be- 
cause he is lame—that is three fin- 
gers. Now I love you, and I am not 
lame—that is four fingers. And it 
would not be wrong in me to follow 
you—and that is my thumb, the 
largest reason of all. So you are 
caught, caught, caught, you see.’ 

‘I do not see,’ said Joshua in a 
very decided voice. ‘Dan isa boy, 
and you are a girl; and what is right 
for a boy to do is often wrong for a 
girl. Ido not see that I am caught.’ 

But Minnie had relinquished the 
argument. She was satisfied that 
she was right. 

‘And you would really be very, 
very angry with me if I did it? 
she asked. 

‘I should be very angry with 
you now, Minnie,’ replied Joshua, 
‘if it were not that you were a 
stupid good little girl, just a trifle 
too fond oftalking nonsense. Such 
nonsense, too! Why, there’s Ellen, 
Dan’s sister, she wouldn’t talk so.’ 

All the brightness went out of 
Minnie’s face, and a dark cloud 
was there instead. 

Joshua noticed it with surprise. 
He took her hand gently ; but she 
snatched it away. 

‘Ellen would not behave like 
that,’ he said ; ‘she is too mild and 
gentle.’ (There came into his mind 
what he had said to Dan of the two 
girls—that Ellen was like a lake, 
and Minnie like the sea; and he 
thought how true it was.) ‘It would 
do you good to know her.’ 
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‘I don’t want to know her,’ said 
Minnie sullenly, ‘and I don’t want 
to be done good to.’ 

‘I didn’t think you would be 
cross-tempered on my last day at 
home,’ said Joshua in a grave and 
gentle voice. He paused, as if 
expecting her to speak ; but she 
remained silent. ‘ Ah, well,’ he said, 
rising, ‘ I shall go and see if I can 
find your father.’ 

She jumped up and walked with 
him to the door. 

‘You will come back ?’ she said 
in a low tone, looking down. 

‘Yes, Minnie ; I will come back 
and wish you good-bye.’ 

His hand was on the handle of 
the door. 

‘Say that you are not angry with 
me,’ she said in a voice of the soft- 
est pleading, raising her face to his. 

He would have made a different 
reply, but he saw that her face was 
covered with tears. 

‘ Angry with you!’ he said kindly. 
‘Who could be angry with you for 
long, little Minnie ?” 

Shesmiled gratefully and thought- 
fully as he kissed her; and when 
he had gone, and she had heard 
his last footstep, she returned to 
her old place upon the floor, and 
crouching down, placed the shell to 
her ear, and listened to the singing 
of the sea. 


CHAPTER X. 
GOOD-BYE. 


Josnua was far from easy in his 
mind when he left Minnie. There 
was much in the interview that 
pleased him and much that dis- 
tressed him. Her obliviousness of 
what was right had never been pre- 
sented so clearly to him. He knew 
well enough that Minnie, although 
she was aware that it was wrong to 
steal, could not understand that 
she did wrong in stealing the shell. 
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‘IT wouldn’t tell Dan for anything,’ 
he thought; ‘it would make him 
so sorry, and I want him to think 
well of Minnie.’ At the same time 
he could not help feeling tenderly 
towards her because of that wrong 
action. His tenderness was born 
of nothing higher than the selfish- 
ness of gratified vanity. He shook 
his head and reproved her when 
she pleaded in justification that it 
was done for him ; but he felt grati- 
fied at it notwithstanding. And, 
after all, how much she was to be 
pitied! Could it be wondered at 
that she was hard to teach and that 
she was wayward and wilful, living 
such a lonely life as she lived, with 
no friend to counsel, no mother to 
guide her? How quaintly pretty 
was her fancy, and what a pretty 
thing it was to see her as he saw 
her in his imaginings—sitting alone 
in her room, with the shell at her 
ear, listening to the singing of the 
sea! With what a daintily-caress- 
ing motion she nestled to him when 
he called her ‘ Little Minnie’ He 
repeated the pet words to himself, 
‘Little Minnie, little Minnie!’ as 
he walked along, and smiled. As 
for her telling him that she would 
like to go to sea with him, what 
was it but a childish whimsy? If 
he had not contradicted her and 
made a matter of importance of it, 
she would have said it, and there 
an end. She would like to go to 
sea with him, and would follow him 
ifshe were a woman—well, she was 
but a child, and the wish was an 
innocent one, as innocent as her 
declaration that she loved him. 
When he had thought out all 
this, he thought of to-morrow, and, 
looking round upon the familiar 
streets and the familiar houses, felt 
a pang of regret that he was about 
to leave them. To-morrow he 
would be far away from them, and 
every succeeding day would take 
him farther and farther away from 
them and all that he loved. “From 
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mother, father, the Old Sailor, his 
pet birds, and from Dan—ah ! dear, 
dear Dan! Did ever boy or man 
have such a friend? Never, never! 
And he felt pride in the thought, 
and pride also in the thought that 
Dan was so superior and so far 
above other boys. Then there was 
Ellen, his dear little sweetheart in 
the days when they were such very 
little children together. Was there 
ever such another unselfish little 
maid as that? So devoted, so ten- 
der, so loving! How fond every- 
body was of her! How quickly 
she had won the heart of the Old 
Sailor! He remembered that old 
salt saying, pointing his great finger 
at Ellen as he said it, ‘ Joshua my 
lad, that little lass there is the 
prettiest, the best, the truest, and 
the kindest-hearted little lass in 
these dominions ; and he remem- 
bered himself looking at Ellen’s 
mild face—peaceful as a lake—and 
saying, ‘So she is, sir,’ and mean- 
ing it heartily ; and he remembered 
the Old Sailor’s saying, ‘ That's 
right, my lad ; all you’ve got to do 
is to mind your bearings.’ Although 
he had answered, ‘ Yes, sir, I will,’ 
he wondered afterwards, and he 
found himself wondering now, what 
on earth the Old Sailor meant by 
saying, ‘ Mind your bearings.’ But 
what matter? That did not inter- 
fere with what the Old Sailor said 
before. Ellen was the prettiest, 
the best, the truest, and the kindest- 
hearted lass in these or any other 
dominions. God bless her! 
Happy as he was in the posses- 
sion of such friends, the greater, 
naturally, was his grief at parting 
from them. It would not do to 
be boyish, however ; but he wow// 
be glad when it was all over. He 
felt himself growing so soft-hearted, 
that he stopped and stamped his 
feet upon the pavement, and thump- 
ed himself upon the chest, saying 
as he did so, between laughing and 
crying, ‘ This won't do, Josh ; this 
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won't do.’ He had given himself 
a score of thumps, and had said, 
‘ This won’t do, Josh,’ half-a-score 
of times, when loud cries for help 
fell upon his ears. He had been 
walking in the direction of the river, 
through some of the streets where 
he would be most likely to find 
Basil Kindred ; and he was in a lo- 
cality where there was a number of 
low public-houses, patronised by 
the worst class of seamen. Turn- 
ing in the direction of the cry, Jo- 
shua saw a woman run swiftly out 
of a narrow thoroughfare. She was 
running away from where Joshua 
was standing. Pursuing her was a 
man, a dark-looking fellow, with 
glittering eyes, and rings in his ears, 
and a knife in his hand, and with 
all his copper-coloured fingers and 
black serpent locks of hair flashing 
in the air with evil intent. Im- 
pelled by the unmistakable air of 
terror in the form of the flying girl, 
and the unmistakable air of mis- 
chief in the form of the pursuing 
man—partly, also, by the impulsion 
born of the hunting spirit implanted 
in man and beast—Joshua started 
off at a great pace, and flew after 
the flying couple. It was that part 
of the day when the neighbourhood 
was most quiet. All the men were 
at work in the dockyards, and the 
few women about (having a whole- 
some horror probably of a man with 
an open knife in his hand, and 
being perhaps accustomed to such 
diversions) seemed disinclined to 
take part in the chase, with the ex- 
ception of one drunken creature, 
with a blotched and bloated face, 
who made a frantic motion to 
follow, but, being tripped up by 
her draggling petticoats, stumbled, 
more like a heap of rags than a 
woman, into the gutter, where she 
lay growling indistinctly. The fly- 
ing woman and the pursuing man 
had a good start, and were fleet of 
foot, but Joshua was younger and 
more nimble than they. As he 


gained upon them, a dim conscious- 
ness stole upon him that he knew 
them ; and, as he approached nearer, 
the doubt grew into conviction. 
The almost breathless woman, 
throwing affrighted looks behind 
her as she flew, first over one 
shoulder, then over the other, as 
if a dozen men were pursuing her 
instead of one, was Susan ; and the 
evil-looking man who was bent on 
running her down was the Lascar 
who served the Old Sailor, and 
who cooked for him, and would 
have poisoned him for rum and 
tobacco. Some other than those, 
the ruling cravings of his existence, 
influenced him now. All the pas- 
sions of love and hate, and the 
desire to achieve his purpose by 
striking terror, were expressed in 
every motion of every limb—they 
were so eloquent and earnest in the 
savage pursuit that they seemed to 
proclaim their owner’s intention— 
as he raced after the panting girl. 
He was almost upon her, and she 
felt his ugly lips reeking their de- 
testable flavour of rum and tobacco 
upon her neck, when Joshua, com- 
ing up to him, seized him by the 
throat. He had been so savagely 
vindictive in the pursuit, that Jo- 
shua’s hand upon his throat was 
the first indication he received that 
he was being himself pursued ; but, 
wasting no look upon his pursuer, 
he slipped from Joshua like an eel 
—his neck was redolent of grease 
—and with an inarticulate cry of 
rage and baffled lust, he sprang 
after Susan again, who had gained 
a few steps by Joshua’s ineffec- 
tual interposition. But Susan was 
thoroughly bewildered and over- 
strained, and in her confusion she 
turned into a blind alley, and per- 
ceiving in the midst of her terror 
that there was no thoroughfare and 
that she was trapped, she fell upon 
the rough stones, prostrate from 
fear and exhaustion. On one side 
of the blind alley were four or five 
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houses, in which no signs of life 
were visible. They seemed stricken 
to death by disease. On the other 
side was a black dead wall, which 
shut out the sky. Before the Lascar 
could reach Susan—what the man’s 
intention was, or what he would 
have done in his wild fury, he, being 
more beast than man, might pro- 
bably not have been able to ex- 
plain—Joshua had knocked the 
knife out of his hand, and had 
knocked him down with a blow, 
the force of whichastonished Joshua 
himself, even in the midst of his 
excitement. Almost before Joshua 
could realise what had occurred, 
the cowardly Lascar was crouching 
by the side of the dead wall, as if 
his lair were there, and Joshua was 
on his knee assisting Susan to re- 
cover herself; keeping a wary look, 
however, upon the knife, which was 
lying in the road at an equal dis- 
tance from him and the Lascar. 
The Lascar saw it too—saw it with- 
out looking at it and without seem- 
ing to see it. A surprising change 
had taken place in him. A minute 
since a volcano of delirious lust 
was raging in his breast, and every 
nerve in his body was quivering 
with dangerous passion ; now, as 
if by magic, he was coiled up like 
a snake, with no motion of life in 
him but the quiet glitter of his 
eyes, which watched everything, but 
seemed to watch nothing. 

‘What is it all about, Susan ?’ 
asked Joshua in wonderment, after 
apause. But, before Susan could 
reply, a crawling motion on the part 
of the Lascar towards the knife 
caused Joshua to spring into the 
road. ‘The snake had no chance 
with the panther. The Lascar was 
knocked back to his position by 
the dead wall, and Joshua stood 
over him grasping the knife. This 
was the most eventful transaction 
that had ever occurred to Joshua ; 
and, as he stood over his antago- 
nist palming the knife, a strange 
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sensation of pride in his own strength 
tingled through his veins. There 
was blood upon the Lascar’s face; 
Joshuahad struck him so fiercely as 
to loosen one of his teeth—so de- 
cidedly to loosen it, that the Lascar 
put his fingers into his mouth and 
drew itout. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but kept the tooth clasped in 
his hand. 

‘You black devil! exclaimed 
Joshua, gazing upon the crouching 
figure with a kind of loathing amaze- 
ment. ‘What do you mean by all 
this? What.do you want ? 

The Lascar wiped the blood 
from his mouth with his sleeve, and 
shaking the hair from his eyes, 
threw upon Joshua a covert look 
of deadly malice—a look expres- 
sive of a bloody-minded craving to 
have Joshua helpless on the stones 
beneath him, that he might press 
the life out ofhisenemy. His eye 
spoke, but his tongue uttered no 
word. Raging inwardly as he was 
with bad passion, he had sufficient 
control over himself to suppress 
any spoken manifestation of it. But 
his attitude and demeanour were 
not less dangerous for all that. 
Joshua looked at him contemp- 
tuously, and turned again to Susan 
for an explanation. 

‘He follows me everywhere,’ said 
Susan, still gasping and panting for 
breath. ‘He dogs me by day and 
night. He waylays me in the dark, 
and I can hardly get away from 
him.’ 

‘What for?’ demanded Joshua, 
with his eye upon the Lascar, who 
was sitting cunningly quiet nursing 
his wounded mouth—‘ what for ? 
What does he want ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Susan, 
with an appalled look over her 
shoulder, as if she were haunted by 
a fear that the spirit of the Lascar 
was there, notwithstanding that he 
was crouching before her in the 
ugly flesh. ‘I can’t say. I am 
afraid to think.’ 

Oo 
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‘But surely you are not afraid of 
him in broad daylight ? 

‘Day or night it is all the same,’ 
moaned Susan. ‘ Whenever he sees 
me, he dogs me, till I am almost 
ready to die. You don’t know 
his power —- you don’t know his 
power!’ 

‘What were you doing before I 
saw you ?” 

‘I was looking for some one.’ 

‘For whom ?’ 

‘For Mr. Kindred,’ said Susan 
with a curious hesitation. 

‘For Mr. Kindred.? exclaimed 
Joshua, more amazed than ever ; 
‘why for him?’ 

‘He is ill. I will tell you about 
it by and by,’ replied Susan ner- 
vously, as if wishful not to speak in 
the Lascar’s hearing of Basil Kin- 
dred. But he had heard the name 
and would not forget it. ‘I thought 
I should find him in this neighbour- 
hood, and while I was looking for 
him, he’—pointing to the Lascar 
with a shudder—‘ he saw me and 
spoke to me, and would not leave 
me—wanted me to go with him, 
and drink with him, and when I re- 
fused, he seized me, and then—then 
—TI scratched him—and—lI don’t 
remember anything more, except 
that I was afraid he wanted to kill 
me.’ 

Joshua looked up at the Lascar’s 
face, and observed the scratch for 
the first time. It was a long 
scratch downwards from the eye 
to the wounded mouth. The Las- 
car made no attempt to hide it, but 
sat still, with his hand upon his 
mouth. 

‘Serve you right, you black dog!’ 
exclaimed Joshua. ‘What do you 
mean by dogging her? What do 
you mean by following her with a 
knife? Why, you Lascar dog, for 
two pins—’ he raised his hand in- 
dignantly, and advanced a step to- 
wards the Lascar, who made a 
shrinking submissive movement 
backwards, although in truth he 
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could not get nearer to the dead 
wall than he was already. 

‘Don’t, Joshua, don’t! cried 
Susan, seizing his arm, and clinging 
to him imploringly. ‘ Don’t touch 
him for God’s sake, or—with an- 
other scared look behind her— 
‘he’ll haunt you as he haunts me.’ 

A taunting wicked smile crossed 
the Lascar’s lips, but it was gone 
a moment afterwards. It might 
have been the shadow of an evil 
thought finding expression there. 

‘How does he haunt you more 
than you have already told me he 
does ? demanded Joshua in a great 
heat. ‘You don't think he can 
frighten me as he frightens you, 
Susan, do you? The black dog! 
Look at him! He’s frightened ofa 
white man’s little finger !’ 

‘Hush! implored Susan. ‘ He 
haunts me when he is not near 
me.’ 

* How can he do that, you foolish 
girl ?” 

‘He does it—he caz do it—with 
his Double 

‘His Double? 

‘He has a Double—a spirit, a 
wicked spirit’—she turned her head 
slowly and trembled in every limb; 
‘and he told me it should haunt 
me, and follow me wherever I go. 
And it does! I feel it behind 
me when I don’t see him. It 
is there now! It is there now!’ 
And wrought to the highest pitch of 
mental terror and excitement, Susan 
threw up her hands, and would have 
fallen to the ground but for Joshua’s 
protecting arm. 

The taunting smile came again 
upon the Lascar’slips, as he secretly 
watched Susan’s terror. With a 
spiteful maliciousness he flashed his 
fingers towards her, as if he were 
issuing a command to his Double 
not to leave her. It was evidence 
of the power he possessed over her 
weak mind that, notwithstanding 
her almost fainting condition, a 
stronger shuddering came upon her 
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when he made even that slight mo- 
tion. 

Feeling that, for Susan’s sake, it 
was necessary to put an end to the 
scene, Joshua, with an indignant 
motion, commanded the Lascar to 
leave them. The Lascar rose sub- 
missively, like a whipped dog, and 
so stood with bent head before 
Joshua. 

‘Now then, what are you wait- 
ing for? asked Joshua. 

‘My knife,’ answered the Lascar 
doggedly. 

‘Not likely,’ said Joshua; ‘I 
know you too well to let you have 
it.’ 

‘What do you know of me?’ 
asked the Lascar in a low guttural 
voice. ‘You have only seen me 
once.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said Joshua, ‘ but 
I have heard enough of you from 
Mr. Meddler—the Lascar grated 
his teeth with tigerish ferocity— 
‘you and the likes of you. I know 
how free you are with your knives, 
you Lascars, on land and on sea. 
Be off !’ 

‘My knife’ again demanded the 
Lascar, with his eyes directed to 
Joshua’s feet ; but he saw Joshua’s 
face and every motion of Joshua’s 
body. ‘My knife! Itis mine. I 
bought it and paid for it.’ 

‘Stole it more likely,’ said Joshua 
with a sneer. 

‘Itisa lie. I bought it. Even 
ifI did steal it, you have no right 
to it. Give me my knife, and let 
me go.’ 

Joshua reflected. Clearly he had 
no just claim to the man’s knife, 
and had no right to retain it. His 
mind was soon made up. _Releas- 
ing his hold of Susan, he placed the 
blade beneath his foot, and broke 
it off close to the handle. Then 
he threw the handle and the blade 
over the Lascar’s head. A dan- 
gerous fire gleamed in the man’s 
downcast eyes, and a cold-blooded 
grating of teeth came from his 
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mouth, He stood silent for a few 
moments, with his hands tightly 
pressed, striving to master the devil 
that was raging within him. But 
he could not restrain his passion, 

‘Curse you he hissed ; ‘I owe 
you something ; I will pay it you, 
by hell? 

He crouched to receive the blow 
which he expected Joshua would 
give him, in return for his curse. 
But no blow was given nor intend- 
ed; yet he crouched and quivered 
as if he had received the blow be- 
fore he spoke again. 

‘See you! he cried; ‘I never 
forget-—never—never! My turn 
will come. You called me black 
devil—’ 

‘So you are,’ said Joshua scorn- 
fully. 

‘And black dog—dog of a Las- 
car !’ 

‘So you are,’ repeated Joshua 
more disdainfully. 

‘You shall pay for it! If it is 
years before 1 can pay you, you 
shall be paid for it! See you— 
remember! With all his fingers 
flashing menacingly, as if each was 
possessed with a distinct will, and 
was swearing vengeance against 
Joshua. ‘Your life shall pay for 
it—more than your life shall pay 
for it’ He spat upon the ground, 
and trod savagely upon the spittle. 
*I mark you—see !’ With his fore- 
finger he marked a cross in the air. 
‘I put this cross against you— 
curse you ! 

Susan, gazing on with sight ter- 
ror-fixed, saw the infuriated man 
stamp upon the stones, as if he had 
Joshua’s life-blood beneath his foot, 
and then saw the cross marked in 
the air. The fire of her fevered 
imagination gave red colour to the 
shadowy lines ; and when the Las- 
car lowered his forefinger, she saw 
the recorded cross standing unsup- 
ported in the air—a cross of bright 
red blood. Fascinated, she gazed 
until the bright colour faded into 
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two dusky lines, and so remained. 
Joshua laughed lightly at the vin- 
dictive action and the curse; yet 
he did not feel quite at his ease. 

‘Come, Susan,’ he said, ‘let us 
be going.’ 

But Susan did not move. Every 
sense was absorbed in watching the 
dreadful cross and the Lascar’s pas- 
sion-distorted face. He, stooping 
to pick up the handle of the knife 
and the broken blade, turned again 
upon Joshua, and remained faithful 
to his theme. 

‘Don’t forget,’ he said in his low 
bad voice, the words coming slowly 
from a throat almost choked with 
passion. ‘ By this’— placing his 
hand upon his wounded mouth— 
‘and these’—holding up the pieces 
of the knife—‘I will keep you in 
mind. If it is to-morrow, or next 
week, or next month, you shall be 
paid! The dog of a Lascar never 
forgets! See you—remember ! 

‘Storm away,’ said Joshua, draw- 
ing Susan aside to allow the Las- 
car to pass. ‘ You will have to be 
very quick about it, or to bottle 
yourself up for some time ; for to- 
morrow I go to sea.’ 

‘You do, eh! exclaimed the 
Lascar, with another harsh grating 
of his teeth, and stopping suddenly 
in his course. ‘See you now— 
take this with you for my good- 
bye! With a swift motion, he cut 
his finger with the broken blade, 
and shook the blood at Joshua. It 
fell in a sprinkle over his clothes, 
and a drop plashed into his face. 
The Lascar saw it, and laughed. 
‘Take that with you for luck!’ he 
cried. ‘ By that mark I shall live 
to pay you, and you will live to be 
paid !’ 

So saying, he turned and fled. 
Joshua sprang after him, but the 
man was out of sight in a minute. 
Returning to Susan, Joshua found 
her sitting upon the pavement, 
nursing her knees and sobbing dis- 
tressfully. 
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*O Josh? she cried, ‘it is a bad 
omen.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Joshua, cooling 
down a little, and wiping the spot 
of blood from his face. ‘ What 
does the old proverb say? “Curses 
always come home to roost.” It 
hasn't been very pleasant, all this, 
Susey, but it has served two good 
purposes. One is, that I have pre- 
vented that fellow from hurting 
you ; and the other is, that I have 
found you to wish you good-bye. 
I should have been sorry to have 
gone to sea without seeing you, 
and I don’t know where you are 
living.’ 

Susan was too agitated to reply. 
A fit of violent trembling was upon 
her, and she could not speak. 

‘Are you listening to me, Susey?” 
asked Joshua, taking her hand and 
patting it softly, to tranquillise her. 
‘Do you hear me?’ 

It was evident that she did not: 
her fright was still strong upon her. 
With a shrinking movement of her 
head, she looked slowly round, and 
clutching Joshua’s hand, whisper- 
ed, ‘For pity’s sake, don’t let him 
come near me! Hold me tight! 
Keep close to me! He is not 
gone !’ 

With a firm and gentle force, Jo- 
shua compelled her to stand up- 
right. ‘Listen to me, Susey,’ he 
said. ‘Do you hear me?’ 

She expressed that she did so. 

‘There is no one here but you 
and I,’ said Joshua in a firm voice. 
‘You are letting your fancies make 
a baby of you. There is no one 
here but you and I. If you will 
not believe what I say—lI can see, 
I suppose, and I am calm, while 
you are in a regular fever—if you 
will not believe what I say, I shall 
leave you.’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried, clinging to 
him. 

‘T will,’ he said, wondering at 
his firmness,—‘I will, if you are 
not satisfied with what I say.’ 
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He compelled her to stand up- 
right again, and to walk two or 
three times up and down the 
court. His decided action calmed 
her. She gave vent to a sigh of 
relief, and wiped her eyes. 

‘That's right,’ said Joshua as 
they walked out of the court. ‘Now 
I can tell you again what I told you 
just now. I am glad I have met 
you to say good-bye. I should 
have come to see you, but I don’t 
know where you are living, and I 
join my ship to-morrow.’ 

‘I had no idea you were going 
away so soon, Joshua,’ said Susan. 
‘ And this is your last day at home?’ 

‘Yes, this is my last day at home,’ 
echoed Joshua. 

‘Have you seen mother and fa- 
ther to-day ?’ she asked. 

‘IT saw them this morning. Dan 
and Ellen are at our house, and 
will sleep there to-night.’ 

‘ They are all well ? 

‘Yes. It isn’t right that you 
should keep them in ignorance of 
where you are living, Susey.’ 

‘Father behaved cruelly to me,’ 
she said, flushing up. ‘I am hap- 
pier away from them, and as I am.’ 

‘And that reminds me,’ said Jo- 
shua. ‘What did you mean by say- 
ing that you were looking for Mr. 
Kindred ?” 

‘I live in the same house as he 
does,’ she said, looking timidly at 
Joshua. 

‘That is strange,’ said Joshua. 
‘Are you and he very intimate ?” 

‘Yes,’ she replied in a hesitating 
manner. ‘They are poor, you 
know, Joshua.’ 

‘So are you, Susey.’ 

‘But I can help them a little. 
He’s often ill, and Minnie isn’t 
strong enough to take care of him, 
and so I nurse him sometimes. 
Minnie and I are great friends.’ 

‘It is very good of you,’ said 
Joshua musingly, yet feeling a little 
uneasy: he had a kind of consci- 
ousness that it was not exactly right 
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that Susan should be so familiar 
with Basil Kindred. Answering 
his thought, he said to Susan, ‘ But 
I suppose you know best.’ 

Susan not replying, he told her 
that he thought it likely that Basil 
Kindred might be at home now, 
and that he was going to wish him 
good-bye. 

‘We will go together, Josh,’ sail 
Susan. 

‘I shall not be able to stop, if he 
is not there,’ said Joshua, as they 
walked in the direction; ‘and I 
shall have to commission you to 
say good-bye to him for me.’ 

When they arrived at Basil Kin- 
dred’s poor lodging, Minnie met 
them at the door. With her finger 
to her lips, she motioned them to 
be quiet. 

‘Tread softly,’ she whispered ; 
‘father has come home, and is lying 
down asleep.’ 

They walked to the bed, and saw 
Basil Kindred lying on the bed in 
unquiet sleep. Susan, looking at 
him, placed her hand on his hot 
forehead, and said, 

‘I have been afraid of this for a 
long time, Josh. He has got a 
fever. What would he do without 
me now?” 

There was a touch of pride in 
her voice as she asked the ques- 
tion. The pride arose from the 
conviction that the man she loved 
really needed her help, and from 
the knowledge that she could make 
some little sacrifice for him. 

‘He is very, very ill, I think,’ 
whispered Minnie. 

‘We will make him well between 
us, Minnie,’ said Susan. All the 
fears by which she was assailed 
but a few minutes since were gone. 
Joshua was glad to see that, at all 
events, 

Minnie took Susan’s hand grate- 
fully, and kissed it. 

‘She has been so good to us, 
Joshua,’ she said. 

Susan’s eyes kindled, and she 
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directed to Joshua a look which 
said, ‘Have I not done right in 
coming to live here? See how use- 
ful I can be, and how happy I am? 

‘I shall tell them at home where 
you live, Susey,’ said Joshua. 

‘Very well,’ she answered. ‘Give 
my love to Dan.’ 

Joshua nodded, and bent over 
Basil Kindred. The action dis- 
turbed the sleeping man. He 
seized Joshua’s wrist in his burn- 
ing hand, and said, in a trembling 
voice, 

‘She died in my arms, and the 
earth was her bed. The rain 
was her covering, and soaked her 
through and through. The stars 
were ashamed to look upon her. 
Well they might be! Well they 
might be ! 

‘He is speaking of his wife,’ said 
Susan softly to Joshua. ‘ He loved 
her very dearly, and would have 
died for her. When she died, his 
heart almost broke.’ 

Sympathy and devotion made 
her voice like sweet music. Joshua 
looked at her with a feeling of won- 
der, and was amazed at the change 
that had come over her. An hour 
ago, she was crouching in drivelling 
terror, overpowered by absurd fan- 
cies ; now she moved about cheer- 
fully, strong in her purpose of love. 
But he had never in all his life seen 
her as he saw her now. 

He bade her good-bye, and she 
wished him God speed, and kissed 
him. Minnie accompanied him to 
the door. 

‘Good-bye, dear little Minnie,’ 
he said. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, with tears 
in her voice. ‘You forgive me, 
don’t you, for what I said this 
afternoon ?” 

* Yes, my dear,’ he said. 

‘Ah! I like to hear you speak 
like that,’ she said; ‘ it sounds 
sweet and good. Say, “I forgive 
you, little Minnie.”’ 

‘ But I haven’t anything to for- 
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give, now I come to think of it,’ 
said Joshua. 

‘Yes, you have. You say that 
out of your good nature. I have 
been naughty and wilful, and you 
mustn’t go away and leave me to 
think that you are angry with me.’ 

‘I am not angry with you, Min- 
nie,’ said Joshua ; ‘ after all, what 
you did, you did through love, and 
there could not be much wrong init.’ 

The brightest of bright expres- 
sions stole into her face, and she 
clasped her hands with joy. 

‘Say that again, Joshua, word 
for word, as you said it just now.’ 

‘What you did, you did through 
love,’ repeated Joshua to please 
her, ‘and there could not be much 
wrong in it.’ 

‘O Joshua,’ she cried, pressing 
her hands to her face, ‘ you have 
made me almost quite happy. I 
have heard father say the same 
thing, but in different words. Now 
I shall follow you to sea. Yes, I 
shall, with this’— holding up her 
shell. ‘To-morrow night, and every 
night that you are at sea, I shall 
listen to my shell and think of you.’ 

‘Stupid little Minnie,’ he said 
affectionately. 

‘And you will come back in a 
year ?” 

‘I hope so, please God.’ 

‘Then I shall be growing quite 
a woman,’ she said thoughtfully. 

The next moment she raised her 
face quickly to his. The tears were 
streaming down it. As he bent to 
her, she caught him round the 
neck, and kissed him once, twice, 
thrice, with more than the passion- 
ate affection, yet with all the inno- 
cence, of a child. Then she ran 
into the house; and Joshua, taking 
that as a farewell, walked slowly 
homewards, to go through the 
hardest trial of all. 


That hardest trial through which 
he had to go was his last night at 
home. All the members of the 
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Marvel family, and Dan and Ellen 
Taylor, were assembled together in 
the old familiar kitchen on that 
occasion. They were all of them 
sad at heart, as may be imagined, 
and they made themselves sadder 
by vain little attempts to be cheer- 
ful every now and then. The tea 
was a very silent affair, and the 
two or three extra delicacies pro- 
vided by Mrs. Marvel—as if it 
were a feast they were sitting down 
to—were failures. The most re- 
markable feature about the tea was 
the pretence they all made to eat 
and drink a great deal, and the 
miserableness of the result. They 
pretended to accomplish prodigies, 
and handed about the bread-and- 
butter and the cake very industri- 
ously, as if it were each person’s 
duty to be mightily anxious about 
every other person’s appetite, and 
to utterly ignore his own. But 
everything in the way of eating 
and drinking was a mistake. The 
bread-and-butter was disregarded, 
and was taken away in disgrace ; 
the cake was slighted, and retired 
in dudgeon. It was a relief when 
the tea-things were cleared away. 
Mrs. Marvel was the bravest of the 
party ; she who had so strongly 
protested against Joshua’s going 
to sea, did all she could to ad- 
minister little crumbs of comfort 
to every one of them, and espe- 
cially to her husband, who had so 
heartily encouraged Joshua not to 
do as his father had done before 
him, but who was now the most 
outwardly- miserable person in the 
kitchen. Thus Mrs. Marvel sang 
snatches of songs, and _bustled 
about as if she really enjoyed 
Joshua’s going, and was glad to 
get rid of him. When she had ac- 
complished a good deal of No- 
thing, she rose and did Nothing 
else; and when that was done, she 
sat down and remonstrated with 
her good man, and would even 
have rejoiced if she could have 
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worried him into blowing her up. 
Then she entreated him not to be 
dull. 

‘Don’t take on so, George,’ she 
said ; ‘ you ought to be cheerful to- 
night of all nights. What is the use 
of fretting? Joshua’s going to make 
a man of himself, and to do good 
for all of us—ain’t you, my dear ?” 

‘I intend it, mother, you may be 
sure,’ said Joshua. 

‘Of course you do; and here is 
father down in the dumps when he 
ought to be up in the skies.’ 

‘Some day, I hope,’ said George 
Marvel, mustering up spirit to have 
his joke in the midst of his sadness ; 
‘not just now, though. I want to 
see what sort of a figure Josh will 
cut in the world first.’ Then, to 
reward his wife for her kindly- 
meant efforts, he said, ‘Give me 
my pipe, Maggie.’ 

Mrs. Marvel made a great fuss 
in getting the pipe, knocking down 
a chair, and clattering things about, 
and humming a verse of her fa- 
vourite song, ‘ Bread-and-cheese 
and Kisses ; and really made mat- 
ters a little less sad by her bustle. 
Then, instead of handing her hus- 
band the pipe without moving from 
her seat, as she might have done, 
she made a sweep round the table, 
and pinched Ellen’s cheek, and 
patted Dan on the head, and wiped 
her eyes on the sly, and kissed 
Joshua, and so worked her way 
round to George Marvel, and put 
the pipe between his lips. 

‘You are as active as a girl, 
Maggie,’ said George Marvel, put- 
ting his arm round her waist, and 
gently detaining her by his side. 

She looked down into his eyes, 
and for the life of her could not 
help the tears gathering in her 
own. She made no farther at- 
tempts to be cheerful; and what 
little conversation was indulged in 
occurred between long intervals of 
silence. ‘They had an early sup- 
per; for Joshua was to rise at day- 
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break. When supper was over, 
George Marvel took out the 
Bible, and in an_ impressive 
voice read from it the cvii. Psalm. 
They all stood round the table 
with bent heads, Joshua stand- 
ing between his mother and Dan, 
clasping a hand of each. Very 
solemn was George Marvel’s voice 
when he came to the 23d verse : 


‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters ; 

These see the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep, 

For Hecommandethand raiseth the stormy 
wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths; their soul is 
melted because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man, and are at their wits’ end. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He bringeth them out of their 
distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
so He bringeth them unto their desired ha- 
ven,’ 

When the reading of the Psalm 
was over, and they had stood silent 
for a little while, they raised their 
heads, but could scarcely see each 
other for the tears in their eyes. 
Then they kissed, and said good- 
night ; and Joshua, casting a wist- 
ful glance round the kitchen, every 
piece of furniture and crockery in 
which appeared to share in the 
general regret, carried Dan up to 
his bedroom for the last time. 

‘TI am getting quite heavy, Jo,’ 
said Dan, who had scarcely spoken 
a word during the whole evening. 

* Yes; you will be a man soon, 
Dan,’ said Joshua; ‘but if you are 
getting heavier to carry, I am get- 
ting stronger to carry you; that’s 
one good thing.’ 

When they were closeted in their 
bedroom, a series of remarkable 
circumstances occurred. Certainly, 
it consisted of nothing more im- 
portant than the opening of the 
bedroom door ; but then it opened 
sO many times. First, the handle 
was gently turned, and George 
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Marvel entered. In the room were 
all Joshua's little household gods 
—his accordion, his favourite 
books, and his dear little feathered 
friends. 

George Marvel threw his arm 
round Joshua’s waist, and drew 
him close. 

‘What are you going to do with 
the birds, Josh ?’. he asked. 

‘Dan will take care of them, 
father,’ answered Joshua. 

‘Don’t fret at leaving them—or 
us,’ he added with a slight huski- 
ness in his voice. ‘Be a man, 
Josh—be a man,’ he said with the 
tears running down his face. 

‘Yes, dear father, I will, said 
Joshua with a great sob. 

‘And don’t forget father and 
mother, my boy.’ 

‘No, father, never ! 

‘It’s better than being a wood- 
turner, Josh,’ said George Marvel. 
‘Don’t you think so?’ doubting at 
the last moment the wisdom of his 
having encouraged Joshua in the 
step he was about to take. 

‘A great deal better, father. 
You'll see !” 

‘ That’s right, Josh—that’s right ! 
I am glad to hear you say so. 
Good-night, my boy. God bless 
you! And pressing Joshua in his 
arms, and kissing him, George Mar- 
vel went away to bed. 

He had not been gone two 
minutes before the handle of the 
door was turned again, and Mrs. 
Marvel’s pale face appeared. She 
did not enter the room; and Joshua 
ran to her. She drew him on to 
the narrow landing, and shut the 
door, so that they were in darkness. 
She pressed him to her bosom, and 
kissed him again and again, and 
cried over him quietly. 

*‘O mother,’ whispered Joshua, 
‘shall I go? shall I go? 

‘Hush, dear child,’ Mrs. Marvel 
said. ‘It is the very best thing; 
and you must not doubt now. 
Bless you, my dear, dear child! 
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You will come home a man; and 
we shall all be so proud of you— 
so proud—and happy.’ She press- 
ed him closer, and tried to speak 
cheerfully ; but it was a poor at- 
tempt. ‘And write whenever you 
can, and tell us everything.’ 

‘Yes; I will be sure.’ 

‘Be a good boy, Joshua.’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘And promise me one thing: 
promise me that. you will say your 
prayers every night.’ 

‘I will, mother.’ 

‘Dear child, God will protect 
you. I shall think you ofa night 
saying your prayers, my dear, and 
it will comfort me so! And here 
I am, keeping my boy out of bed, 
like a selfish, selfish, selfish mother! 
Now, my dear, one more kiss, and 
say good-night.’ 

He kissed her again, and then 
she left his arms, and he heard her 
creeping away softly to her room. 
These heart-shocks were hard to 
bear, and he paused to recover 
himself before he reéntered the 
room. Dan did not look at him, 
nor ask him any questions. But 
Joshua sat down beside Dan, and 
said, 

‘It was mother kept me, Dan.’ 

‘Yes, I know, Jo dear. There’s 
aknock at the door. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was Sarah and Ellen.’ 

It was Sarah, who asked if she 
might come in. Of course she 
might. And might Ellen come in? 
Of course. So Ellen came in, and 
she and Sarah sat with their bro- 
thers for a few minutes. They 
talked quietly together, and Joshua 
drew close to Ellen, and grew 
calmer as he looked at her sweet 
peaceful face. She raised her eyes 
shyly to his, and told him she had 
a little present for him, and would 
he accept it. There was a ques- 
tion to ask him! Joshua answered 
gaily. So she produced her pre- 
sent—a poor little purse, which she 
had herself worked for him—and 
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Joshua kissed it, and kissed her 
afterwards, and she nestled to his 
side very tenderly and very prettily, 
and cast down her eyes, and was 
perfectly happy. The girls did not 
stay long. Good-night was said 
again and again, and Joshua asked 
Ellen to kiss him, and she did so 
without hesitation. When they 
were gone, Joshua sat down, and 
rested his head upon his hands. 
He was weary after the day’s ex- 
citement, but although he was tired, 
he was wakeful, and did not feel 
inclined for sleep. So he and Dan 
had a long chat together, recalling 
the many tender memories that en- 
riched their friendship, and musing 
over them. 

‘have a present for you too, 
Jo,’ said Dan, producing a Bible. 

Joshua opened it, and read on 
the first page, ‘From Dan, to his 
dearest friend and brother, Joshua. 
With undying love and confidence.’ 

‘With undying love and confi- 
dence,’ mused Joshua. ‘ Nothing 
could ever change our friendship, 
Dan, could it?” 

‘Nothing, Jo.’ 

‘Come, now,’ said Joshua, ‘ sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that 
I was to turn out bad.’ 

Dan smiled. ‘That couldn’t hap- 
pen, Jo,’ he said. 

‘I don’t know that, Dan,’ said 
Joshua thoughtfully. And he told 
Dan the adventure he had had that 
day with Susan and the Lascar. 
‘And do you know, Dan,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ that when I knocked him 
down, and saw his mouth bleeding, 
I was glad-—savagely glad, I am 
sorry to say. And yet afterwards 
when I thought of it, and when I 
think of it now, it seems as if it was 
a bad feeling that possessed me.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem so to me, Jo,’ 
said Dan ; ‘it gives me greater con- 
fidence in you. It proves to me 
that you have in you the power to 
do the right thing at the right time. 
If you had not done as you did, 
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what would have become of poor 
Susan ?” 

‘That's true,’ said Joshua. 

‘I knew all along, Jo dear, you 
were loving and tender and good, 
but I did not know until now that 
you were bold and decided. And 
so strongtoo! Iam proud of you. 
Youcan’ttell whatmay happen. You 
are entering a new life, and are 
going to see wonderful countries. 
Who knows? Perhaps you will be 
arealhero. Think of this strange 
new world you are going to now, 
Jo, and of the strange things the 
Old Sailor has told us of it. You 
have no more idea of the wonders 
you will see than I have. But you 
will see them, and I shall see them 
through you. Listen now to me, 
Jo. I love you, my dearest friend 
and brother, and you have my un- 
dying love and confidence. I,a 
poor helpless cripple, had no future 
of my own ; and you have given me 
one. I live in you. [shall follow 
you in my thoughts, in my dreams. 
Somehow, Jo, our minds have grown 
together, and I smile at your words 
that you might turn out bad. Could 
you believe it of me, if I was strong 
like you even ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘You answer for me, Jo. You 
have always been noble and good 
to me in act, and in my mind you 
will always be the same. Never 
forget that. I would not think of 
thanking you, Jo, for what you have 
done for me—I would not think of 
thanking you for making my poor 
crippled legs a blessing to me in- 
stead of a burden. Not with words 
do I or can I repay you—but with 
undying love and confidence. Kiss 
me now, Jo, and say that you fully 
understand my friendship and my 
truth.’ 

‘Fully, Dan; kissing him. ‘ And 
I have never forgotten what I pro- 
mised you a long time ago, Dan. 
Wherever I am, and whatever I 
shall see, I will think, “ Dan is here 
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with me, although I cannot see 
him.” Although we are parted, we 
shall be together.’ 

‘Yes, in spirit, Jo dear,’ said 
Dan with a beautiful light of hap- 
piness upon his face. ‘ And now, 
good-night.’ 

*Good-night, Dan.’ 

‘If I am asleep in the morning, 
Jo, do not wake me. I am con- 
tent to part from you now with this 
good-night. It is better than good- 
bye: you have made me se happy! 

‘ Very well, Dan, good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night, My FRIEND.’ 

With that Dan turned to the 
wall, and Joshua, going to the bird- 
cages hanging in the room, said 
good-night to the birds. They were 
asleep on their perches, and he 
did not disturb them. ‘ They will 
give me a chirrup in the morn- 
ing,’ he said, and, blowing out the 
candle, he said his prayers and 
went to bed. But he could not 
sleep ; the events of the day pre- 
sented themselves to his mind in 
the strangest forms. Minnie and 
her shell came and faded away, and 
her place was filled by Susan nurs- 
ing Basil Kindred ; then came the 
ugly figure of the Lascar crouching 
down, and afterwards making a 
cross against him and cursing him; 
his father reading the Psalm, while 
they all stood round; he and his 
mother standing in the dark pass- 
age, and his mother sobbing over 
him; Ellen kissing him and nest- 
ling close to him, O, so prettily and 
innocently! All these pictures pre- 
sented themselves to him consecu- 
tively at first; but presently they 
grew disturbed, and the Lascar, the 
evil genius of the group, was mis- 
chievously and triumphantly at 
work, now in one shape, now in 
another. Joshua and Ellen were 
sitting together when the Lascar 
came between them, and struck 
Ellen out of the picture. Then the 
two were locked in a deadly struggle 
on the ground, and the Lascar, over- 
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powering him, knelt upon his chest 
and hissed, ‘ I could take your life, 
but that won’t satisfy me. More 
than your life shall pay for what 
you have done.’ Other phases of 
his fancies were, that Dan believed 
him to be false. ‘ My doing!’ hissed 
the Lascar. That Ellen and Minnie 
believed him to be wicked. ‘My 
doing!’ hissed the Lascar. That 
they all believed him to be bad. 
‘ Mydoing” hissed the Lascar. That 
they were all grouped together, and 
were turning from him, and that the 
Lascar, holding him fast, whispered 
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that that was his revenge. Atlength 
the combinations became sodistress- 
ing, that Joshua, to shake offthe fan- 
cies, rosg in his bed and opened his 
eyes. The moonlight was streaming 
in through the window, and Joshua 
crept quietly to the water-jug and 
sprinkled some water over his face. 
Then, his mind being calmer, he 
knelt down by the side of the bed ; 
and Dan, who had not slept, raised 
himself upon his elbow, and, see- 
ing his friend in prayerful attitude, 
smiled softly to himself and was 
glad. 


MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


A LITTLE MODEST ODE OF SELF-CONGRATULATION, 


‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,’— HOR. 


—~—— 


‘Exec!’ 


I’ve done it; done ode, song, and sonnet, 


As ode, song, and sonnet were ne’er done before. 
The rain and wind clatter, and pyramids shatter : 
To me it’s no matter—to them it’s a bore. 


The years they are flying, my friends dead or dying ; 
While they droop and wither, still evergreen I ; 
I feel no attachment for coffin or hatchment, 
So non omnis moriar—never say die. 


Whilst pontiffs continue to lead their retinue 
Of sweet silent maids in procession along, 

By streams fresh and pleasant they'll tell of the peasant 
Who rose to be prince of Italian song. 


My best lucubrations ’tis true were translations 

From strong-minded Sappho, that maiden mishapped ; 
But is there a poet—there isn’t, we know it— 

Who deems it illegal sometimes to ‘ adapt’ ? 


So now, condescending to custom, I’m bending 
My brow to receive its due chaplet, good Muse : 
Whilst wreathing the laurel, from me point your moral : 
* Reward to high merit the Nine ne'er refuse.’ 
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THERE is a character imperfectly 
known to history that deserves to 
_ be more celebrated—to wit, the 
character of Lemuel Dab. Dab 
was a man of varied accomplish- 
ments: there was nothing that he 
could not do fairly well ; but—and 
here was the grand secret of his 
success, and that of many another 
man— Lemuel Dab knew when to 
stop. 

A great excellence, indeed—a 
knowledge and a power. How 
many good things have we seen 
spoilt—how many celebrities in- 
jured—how many works marred, 
by the impossibility which men 
find to quit a brilliant but exhaust- 
ed theme! It is the very fountain- 
head of boredom. More last words, 
more final touches, and that which 
came at first so fresh, and easy, 
and sparkling, becomes a tedious 
and constrained matter, bearing 
visibly the marks of care and la- 
bour. Learn, then, of Lemuel Dab, 
and try and know when to stop. 

People ought not to be afflicted 
with this complaint of going on 
too long in pleasant matters. It 
may be all very well in a sermon, 
or a lecture, or a penance. These 
gloomy things are naturally carried 
to an extreme; but a bon-mot, a 
pretty air, an agreeable conversa- 
tion, an evening amusement, a 
game, a recreation—it is the very 
essence of enjoyment in these that 
there shall be nothing de ¢rop. The 
pleasure should not be burnt down 
to the very ash. The cigar should 
be thrown away before it gets to 
the stump ; so should this simile. 

The pleasant game of croquet 
has suffered much from this that 


we complain of. The days of its 
ignorance were assuredly the days 
of its pleasantness, and that was 
the time of its glory when it was 
possible to unite skill and agree- 
ableness, and ladies were not ex- 
cluded from the contest and obliged 
to play against ladies—the disad- 
vantage they are naturally under 
since croquet has commenced to 
be an athletic game. 

And an athletic game surely it 
is. Did any of our readers go 
to the Wimbledon meeting? If 
so, they must have witnessed not 
altogether a trial of skill, but a 
trial of mere force. There are 
twelve grounds, and each ground 
is a quarter of an acre. The balls 
(painted not in the new and gayer 
fashion, but in the old and, as 
we had thought, obsolete style) 
weighed, we understand, fifteen 
ounces each. The inevitable con- 
sequence was, that nobody could 
appear in the lists unless provided 
with a species of club. Formidable 
weapons in the fashion of mallets 
there were, weighing three, four, 
five, and even six pounds. With- 
out this it would have been a mere 
idle attempt to make a long fol- 
lowing stroke. We noticed in par- 
ticular one ungainly instrument 
nearly two feet long—‘ Monstrum 
horrendum, informe, ingens? To 
quote from the same author, if we 
may be allowed to wrest the mean- 
ing a little, we should say of the 
game, ‘ Vires acquirit eundo’ The 
more the game is improved, and 
the farther it goes, the more strength 
it wants to play it; all which we 
take to be an immense and griev- 
ous error. 
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Are we not already satiated with 
athletics? Does any paper exist 
that is not overloaded with meet- 
ings of athletic sports? Is there 
not, in all conscience, enough of 
running and leaping, putting of 
stones, hurling of hammers, box- 
ing, single-stick, and the rest of it? 
The whole world of youth seems 
striving after a powerful biceps. 
Truly the muscular Christian is be- 
coming a bore. There is no ob- 
jection to religion being supplied 
with as many strong animals as 
you please, but we ought to be al- 
lowed to hear occasionally of some- 
thing else. Let skill, head-work, 
and a delicate hand go for some- 
thing. We have enough of sports 
which require mere strength. Let 
the athletes learn from the grand 
accomplishment of Lemuel Dab, 
and know where to stop. 

The result of the inroad which 
athleticism has made into the re- 
gions of croquet is naturally disas- 
trous, and the effect was seen only 
too clearly on the ground of the 
All-England Club at Wimbledon. 
On the 29th and 30th of June and 
the 1st and 2d of July, a cup worth 
fifty guineas was offered as a prize, 
open to all comers. This also was 
the first opening of the ground, and 
there was all the charm and gloss 
of novelty in favour of a gay and 
numerous meeting. Meagre be- 
yond all calculation was the actual 
assembly ; and the visitors seemed 
to fall off exactly in proportion as 
the match might be considered to 
be becoming more exciting. We 
faced the tremendous sun for the 
whole four days; but neither cool 
ices, nor umbrella tents, nor the 
fifty-guinea cup and all the host 
of good players—Peel, Whitmore, 
Law, and Muntz—availed to pro- 
duce a decent show of people. 
On the first day some ninety vi- 
sitors might have been present ; 
on the second day the number 
appeared to have dwindled to fifty 
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and on the fourth and last day, 
when the deciding round was be- 
ing played, there were certainly 
not more than a dozen spectators 
on the ground. Now, admitting all 
the disadvantages of the locality— 
the bother of getting to that worst 
of all stations, Waterloo; the hot 
ride in a railway carriage, and a 
half-mile walk from Wimbledon 
station to the ground by a purling 
stream, which, unfortunately for the 
Club, has already attained an un- 
enviable notoriety — admitting all 
this, there must be something else, 
surely, to account for the fact, that 
All England, on its principal gala 
day, cannot produce more than one 
dozen individuals to witness a fight 
for the championship between two 
of the best-known players in the 
country. The ladies are making 
reprisals, with a vengeance, for the 
slight put upon them in being oust- 
ed from the game. ‘The light of 
their fair countenances is taken 
from that unhappy Wimbledon 
ground ; and lo, that which should 
be a gay and lively spot has be- 
come more dismal than a cemetery. 
The game is already half unpopu- 
larised. ‘The heaviest mallet and 
the longest arm has it. The fif- 
teen-ounce ball, the quarter of an 
acre ground, the six-pound club 
have done their work effectually ; 
and the largest ground in England 
is likely to become a howling wil- 
derness. 

There are two or three influences 
which also strongly militate, not 
only against this particular club, 
but against croquet itself. A new 
law has been introduced, which has 
entirely altered all the tactics of 
the game. We should have ima- 
gined that it would be an advan- 
tage to make games rather shorter ; 
but the introduction of this new 
system, under the name of the 
‘dead boundary,’ has added a clear 
half-hour to the time which a single 
contest takes. Spectators are now, 
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under the auspices and guidance 
of the All-England Club, expected 
to sit out for two, three, and some- 
times even four mortal hours, be- 
fore a game is finished. It is really 
calling upon the inhabitants of the 
earth, whose whole life is but a 
span, for too great a sacrifice. Four 
hours is a good slice of time in all 
epochs. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, four hours means much. Now 
‘ add this time to the getting down 
and back by train, and we shall 
have to ask the All-England Club 
a significant question: Is it worth 
six hours to witness a game of cro- 
quet on your ground, to say no- 
thing of a considerable expense 
and the fragrance of the purling 
stream? Is there nobody who will 
deliver us out of this tyranny of 
the All-England Croquet Club, 
and raise the standard of revolt 
against their new law, and abolish 
utterly the rule of the ‘dead bound- 
ary’? 

Not yet have we finished the 
category of our complaints. Games 
are a sort of mimic war; in all 
games there should be not a mimic 
but a real chivalry. We should be 
like the knights, who, 


‘In open battle or the tilting-field, 
Forbore their own advantage.’ 
Such were once the ways of cro- 
quet ; such are the ways no more. 
The umpire is not to speak, say the 
laws ; ‘he shall not give his opinion 
or notice any error that may be 
made, unless appealed to by one of 
the players.’ A good and whole- 
some law, no doubt, for general 
use, but, urged to the utmost, an 
opening for much meanness. It 
is the law at cricket, but there 
are instances when cricketers 
would scorn to take advantage of 
it. For example, suppose a man 
knocked down his wicket with 
his bat, and neither umpire hap- 
pened to see it; what would be said 
of a man who refused to leave the 
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wicket? Yet by the strict law, no 
decision could be given against 
him. In such a case the high tone 
which animates the game itself 
would operate, and would be suffi- 
cient to send the player from the 
ground. The manliness of cricket 
itself would be a sufficient guard 
against the possibility of a mean 
quibble. Is croquet of the same 
stamp? Does the same lofty feel- 
ing pervade the action of the play- 
ers? We can only meet the ques- 
tion with an unhappy negative. 
Here is an instance which is more 
calculated to lower the whole tone 
of the game than anything that 
could be devised. In the last 
round but one of the contest we 
have been speaking of, two cele- 
brated players, Mr. Peel and Mr. 
Whitmore, came together. Mr. 
Whitmore won the first game, Mr. 
Peel the second. In the third and 
deciding one, Mr. Peel, in a happy 
combination of great skill and great 
good luck, got both his balls all 
the way round before Mr. Whit- 
more had passed the second hoop. 
Then, however, both luck and skill 
for a moment forsook the winning 
man, and Mr. Peel made what is 
ordinarily a fatal mistake. In try- 
ing to get both balls near the stick 
to peg out, he pegged out one of 
his balls by the hit, and conse- 
quently lost his turn. Rule XIV. 
of the laws of the Conference says : 
‘A player who pegs out a rover by 
a first hit loses the remainder of 
his turn.” Here would have been 
a brilliant chance for the lagging 
balls ; here was, after all the skill 
displayed, a fatal error, or, at any 
rate, an error which, with good 
players, has generally proved so. 
How could it be repaired? There 
was a chance. The umpire might 
not be looking. Mr. Peel went on, 
and pegged his other ball out. Was 
not this a similar, an exactly simi- 
lar, case to a player knocking down 
his wicket with his bat? We re- 
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peat it, there is not the same high 
tone at croquet as in the former 
game. Mr. Peel went on, took the 
chances of the umpire being con- 
fused, or ignorant, or not attending 
(which latter happened to be the 
case), and actually carried off the 
fifty - guinea cup by a stroke he 
knew he was not entitled to. This 
piece of sharp practice was actually 
witnessed by a dozen and more 
spectators, and was noticed and 
acknowledged in no less a paper 
than the /ie/d?. Whether this is 
likely to do the All-England Club 
or croquet any good, let any sen- 
sible honest person be the judge. 
We speak severely (to speak openly 
in such a case is the greatest se- 
verity) on the subject, because 
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we are convinced that if this style 
of thing is not dealt with at once, 
the game which we have all played 
so much, and liked so much, and 
drawn so much pleasure from, is 
likely to descend and become a 
mere gambling pot-hunting affair. 
Let us hope, therefore, that the 
old days may return, when players 
are above taking a mean advantage, 
though tempted by prizes the most 
rare. May we also hope to return 
to moderate-sized grounds, and mo- 
derate-sized balls and manageable 
mallets will follow as a matter of 
course. ‘Then we have no fear for 


the future of the game, which now, 
under the auspices of this new club, 
seems destined to become one of 
the minor athletic sports. 


FAITH, 


—~>—_ 


HAIL, beauteous maiden of immortal birth, 
Thrice-blesstd gift of heaven to sons of earth ! 
The feeble tongue must fail to hymn thy praise, 
Or skilful art a monument to raise 

Worthy of thee and thy exalted name, 

Sweet noble Faith ! undying is thy fame. 

Thy features, radiant with surpassing grace, 
Reflect a peace unknown to time and place ; 
Thine eyes, upturned, bespeak the prayer-rapt soul, 
And upward, pointing to the longed-for goal, 
Thy finger seems to beckon us away 

From dark-robed earth to realms of endless day. 
Then only shall ¢#y day be quenched in night 
When the last trump turns Faith to glorious sight. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE ROTUNDA DRAMA. 


THERE was a young literary gen- 
tleman who lived in Sloane-street, 
and whose acquaintance Arthur 
Drem had been privileged to make. 
Philip’s cousin, like a good many 
commercial men, was rather fond, 
in after-office hours, of the com- 
pany_of such professors of art, lite- 
rature, and the drama as were dis- 
posed to smoke a cigar with him. 
They were not the most distin- 
guished persons in their various 
walks whom Mr. Drem thus met; 
but, to a far greater extent than 
their more celebrated brethren, 
they had about them that aroma 
of Bohemianism which, in the ima- 
gination of the pale circumspect 
young man, gave a sort of unholy 
zest to their society. After having 
spent the day among his decorous 
confréres in Mincing-lane, Arthur 
loved to stroll down to the cham- 
bers of his friend Mr. Samuel 
Hickes, and there hover, with a 
sort of pleased curiosity, on the 
verge of the realms of fancy and 
art. 
Hickes lived by writing plays— 
chiefly dramas of a dark-complexi- 
oned hue —for a theatre on the 
southern side of the Thames. He 
was a quiet, inoffensive, dull young 
man, with fair hair, rather watery 
blue eyes, and no sort of will or 
conviction whatever. He was, per- 
haps, as ignorant a man as you 
could find in London ; and he had 
no opinions on any public or other 
subject, unless it were the flavour 
of bitter ale. He had as little 


strength of purpose in any direc- 
tion ; and he would obey, in an un- 
conscious fashion, any wish or whim 
that happened to strike his com- 
panion for the moment. He lived 
a harmless kind of life: smoking a 
pipe after breakfast, and planning 
out a farther development of his 
plot ; writing a scene or two before 
dinner ; then walking about in the 
afternoon ; and finally turning-in 
to a pothouse billiard-room in the 
neighbourhood to finish up the 
evening. 

Yet this rather stupid and va- 
cuous person had an astonishing 
faculty of being able to captivate 
the imagination of the people who 
frequented the transpontine the- 
atre. The proprietor of the Ro- 
tunda, a worthy sort of man in his 
way, had been goaded by con- 
temptuous critics into engaging, 
from time to time, various well- 
known playwrights to construct a 
better class of drama for him. 
These invariably failed. The plays 
were very clever; but the theatre 
was empty. No sooner, however, 
was a new piece of Hickes’s put 
upon the stage, than pit, circle, 
and gallery were equally crammed. 
How was this? Here was a man 
who had neither literary culture 
nor anything like knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Even the literature of 
his own profession was closed to 
him ; he knew nothing of the elder 
English dramatists ; he was as un- 
acquainted with the ingenious com- 
plications of the modern French 
stage as with the first principles of 
German art-criticism. He had not 
travelled, nor mixed much with 
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men ; he had gone through no great 
emotional crises himself; and yet, 
by a mere trick of manipulation, 
and by the use of broad coarse 
colour, he could enchain the atten- 
tion of the rude and ragged multi- 
tude of the Rotunda, and confer 
upon these dull brains the light of 
an intellectual gratification. He 
confessed himself that his means 
were wholly mechanical. 

‘There,’ he would say to Arthur 
Drem, as they sat smoking, ‘ you 
have the obstacle to the union of 
the lovers in an angry uncle, with 
the heroine rich, and the hero poor. 
In my next piece, I have only to 
make the hero rich, the heroine 
poor, and the obstacle an aunt, 
and you have another drama. I 
have eight standard characters. 
The square of eight is sixty-four ; 
and when I have written out these 
sixty-four combinations, I suppose 
I must begin and translate from 
the French—after I have learned 
French,’ 

He would talk in this way to 
one or two of his familiar acquaint- 
ances; but he adopted another 
tone towards the world at large, 
and especially towards theatrical 
managers. Zhen he became a pro- 
found analyst of the human emo- 
tions: he knew how to touch the 
public heart, and had seen a whole 
audience weeping over one of his 
pieces, with even the critics ele- 
vated into the fears Hat. He gene- 
rally finished off lightly with this 
excellent joke, which he had _pro- 
bably borrowed from some _bur- 
lesque. 

Now Mr. Arthur took great in- 
terest in the successive combina 
tions of these eight typical charac- 
ters, or dramatic puppets, which 
his friend Hickes produced; and 
occasionally assisted with his criti- 
cism and suggestions such literary 
efforts. When he thought of a good 
plot or a striking situation, he would 
jot it down for Hickes’s considera- 
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tion ; and he became familiar, too, 
with the requirements of the stage. 
The consequence was, that he 
sometimes got into a habit of re- 
garding himself and the people 
around him as the possible actors 
in possible dramas—of a Rotunda 
type; and occasionally amused 
himself with speculating as to their 
probable action. How would the 
grave and discreet Mr. Ewart, for 
example, conduct himself, if sud- 
denly plunged into a rollicking 
bigamy case? Mr. Arthur did not 
understand that his perceptions of 
things were being insensibly dis- 
torted by the influence of the Ro- 
tunda drama. 

When, therefore, this complica- 
tion between Philip and his father 
occurred, Arthur looked on the af- 
fair from a dramatic point of view, 
and wondered whether he could 
not play a part in it to his own 
advantage. It was precisely in 
such circumstances that the poor 
young men of the Rotunda stage 
became rich; and all Mr. Arthur’s 
hopes of fortune were centred upon 
his uncle. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr. Drem had none of the grand 
characteristics of the Rotunda type 
of patron about him. He was nei- 
ther to be flattered into doing a 
romantically- generous thing, nor 
cajoled into doing a foolishly- 
weak thing. He was remarkably 
wide awake. Arthur would not 
have bet upon his being able to 
get a five-pound note out of his 
uncle. Indeed, it was not to be 
concealed that the nephew looked 
upon his relative as somewhat of a 
sneak, because he happened not to 
be a simpleton. 

Nevertheless the position of af- 
fairs began to look more auspicious 
as Mr. Drem’s ill-temper drove him 
into direct antagonism with his son; 
and Arthur was fairly startled when 
his uncle declared, in a gust of pas- 
sion, that he would give a thousand 
pounds to any one who would 
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marry Lilian Seaford. Here, surely, 
was a sufficiently dramatic turn that 
circumstances had taken; for if 
Mr. Drem would give money to 
have such a service done him, he 
would not stop at one thousand as 
the reward. Arthur Drem, how- 
ever, despite his Rotunda proclivi- 
ties, was too cool-headed not to 
know that his uncle only spoke in 
the violence of his temper, and that 
if he, Arthur, were to succeed in 
marrying Lilian Seaford, and then 
go to his uncle to receive the re- 
ward, the latter would either burst 
out laughing in his face or kick him 
downstairs. 

Long before any one in the office 
suspected what had taken place, 
Arthur learned of the distinct and 
apparently final rupture which had 
occurred between faiher and son: 
here was another aspect which the 
case had assumed, also dramatic, 
and full of possibilities. Mr. Ar- 
thur’s imagination got possession 
of the reins of his reason. His cou- 
sin Philip once away, who should 
be Mr. Drem’s heir but himself, 
Arthur? Was it not for his interest 
that this breach should never be 
healed ? 

But no one knew better than 
Arthur his uncle’s invincible and 
gratuitous spite. He knew that 
Richard Drem, were he to fancy 
that any one was waiting and hun- 
gering for his money, would take a 
malicious joy in disappointing him, 
and would grin in his grave (the 
possibility being granted) over his 
relative’s rage. Arthur was not 
sure of becoming his uncle’s heir. 

On the other hand, he could see 
that there was nothing in the world 
which the rich merchant so much 
desired as a reconciliation with his 
son, and the abandonment, on the 
part of the latter, of his marriage. 
If he could secure both, would not 
his uncle be glad to reward him by 
leaving him the whole of the great 
business of Drem and Co.? And 
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as his small and avaricious mind 
—which was singularly like his un- 
cle’s in many respects—leapt for- 
ward to this practical and happy 
climax, he sighed to think that the 
course of events leading up to it 
could not be compressed into Ro- 
tunda time, in which a man’s life 
and career were represented in two 
hours. 

Full of these speculations, he 
hastened down in the evening to 
Hickes’s rooms in Sloane-street. In 
such circumstances, who should be 
better able to advise him? Hickes 
was quite familiar with these awk- 
ward complications; he was a 
professor of the art of arranging 
them. And there must have been 
a certain amount of art in Samuel 
Hickes’s manipulation ; for, while 
not believing himself in his stage- 
theories of life, he had almost per- 
suaded the clear-headed Arthur 
Drem into believing them. 

Mr. Hickes was in the billiard- 
room over the way, and his land- 
lady sent her little girl for him. 
Meanwhile Arthur Drem sat down 
in an easy-chair, and rapidly ran 
over the possibilities of his posi- 
tion. In these few minutes he 
conceived the bold project of not 
only turning them into a drama, 
but of getting this maker of dramas 
to play a part in it. To make the 
master of puppets himself a puppet 
was a notable scheme, and Arthur 
began to consider himself a man of 
genius. 

* At all events, I shall be a rich 
man,’ he said, rising and pacing up 
and down the room. ‘If only I 
can pull all this through, I shall be 
my own master, and bid farewell 
to Mincing-lane. Men have grown 
rich upon worse schemes ; for, after 
all, am I not working for the good 
both of my uncle and of his son? 

The dramatist, when he arrived, 
was found to be rather sulky and 
out of spirits; for he had lost at 
pool, and some flat ale had given 
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him a headache. However, he 
brightened up a little over a cup 
of tea, and proposed that Arthur 
should accompany him to the Ro- 
tunda, it being the benefit-night 
of the manager, in compliment to 
whom he had taken a box and paid 
for it. 

‘I'd just as soon be here,’ said 
Arthur, who was comfortably en- 
sconced in an easy-chair. 

‘Perhaps it would be more jolly 
to stay in-doors,’ said Hickes ; and 
he began to look about for his slip- 
pers. 

‘Yet it isa pity you should have 
your box for nothing. Suppose 
we walk over and stay for a short 
time ? 

‘Very well, that will be better,’ 
said Hickes, who was at all times 
only too glad to have the trouble 
of decision taken from him. ‘The 
manager will be pleased, you know.’ 

So the two walked down Sloane- 
street, and through Pimlico, and 
over Vauxhall-bridge, and in course 
of time found themselves in front 
of the Rotunda. It was a large 
gaunt white building, standing at 
the corner of two thoroughfares, in 
a not very respectable locality. 
The front of it, gaily illuminated 
with gas, was decorated with gi- 
gantic pictures of the moving inci- 
dents to be beheld within: the 
rescue of a maiden from a rushing 
cataract—the stabbing of a noble- 
man by a person with a mask and 
dark lantern—the breaking of a 
bridge over a ravine, and the ap- 
pearance of a human body, head 
downward, in the air. 

‘Nearly all these are my pup- 
pets in different situations,’ re- 
marked Hickes, with a lethargic 
smile, to his companion. ‘ But the 
people never see that they are al- 
ways the same, however much the 
situation and their costume may 
differ.’ 

‘You like to depreciate your 
own work,’ returned Arthur with a 
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laugh, ‘like other artists. But you 
wouldn’t care to have your criti- 
cisms taken aw sériewx, would you ? 

And, indeed, he would not: he 
was far more vain of his literary 
performances than he affected to 
be. There was in him also, as 
may hereafter appear, a vague sort 
of wish to do right and be thought 
well of—a sort of sediment of self- 
respect, which was sometimes being 
curiously stirred up in a feeble way. 
Even his indecision of purpose 
arose from a kind of wish to please 
the people around him; he could 
not take the trouble to have a will 
of his own and be disagreeable. 

They went up into the theatre, 
and into the box which had been 
reserved for them. A frightful din 
was going on between the acts. 
The large building, reeking with 
the smell of escaped gas, oranges, 
and gin, was crowded. with a dense 
multitude of dusky figures, chiefly 
those of boys and girls; and these 
were shouting to each other, and 
laughing, and handing from mouth 
to mouth some dingy green bottle, 
filled with a colourless liquor. 
Twenty per cent of the thieves of 
south London were in the crowded 
gallery; while in the tawdry and 
dirty boxes were tawdry and not 
very clean-faced girls, with flaunt- 
ing finery on their heads and coarse 
paint on their cheeks. In the 
‘dress-circle’ were a good many 
shop-boys and young men out with 
their sweethearts ; while in the pit 
were a few working-men and their 
wives. The majority of Mr. Hickes’s 
audience were not a cultivated or 
intellectual race ; but then they were 
human beings. They had all got 
beyond the tail period: it is pro- 
bable there was not one present 
who could have swung by his feet 
from a tree. 

Mr. Arthur and his friend were 
in time to see the last act of a 
favourite Rotunda piece; and a 
very exciting act it was. The di- 
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verse threads of the story had all 
to be brought together, and tied in 
a knot, so that the dramatist might 
cut it at one bold and final stroke. 
All sorts of villanous persons had to 
be brought to an untimely death, in 
order that the virtuous people might 
find the stage cleared for them. 
Hard and sharp came the avenging 
raps of Destiny, until one could al- 
most have begun to sympathise with 
evil, on account of the harsh treat- 
ment it was receiving. For there 
is much selfishness, not recognised 
as selfishness, among good people, 
who arrogate to themselves various 
privileges simply because they are 
good. The most humane man in 
the world does not think himself 
less humane when, sitting at his 
dinner, he piously hopes that the 
rabbit he is eating met with a vio- 
lent end, instead of having merely 
succumbed to the ailments peculiar 
to rabbit-life. 

The next piece was a still more 
stirring drama which Mr. Hickes 
had written at an early period of 
his career. Few of his subsequent 
efforts were more popular than this 
Black Chieftain of Lochgoil, or the 
Vengeance of Binnorie; and, indeed, 
there was a good deal of rough 
vigour about the construction of 
the drama and the interest of the 
story. Hickes complained, natur- 
ally enough, that the appointments 
of the theatre—the weak-kneed 
clansmen, the ranting hero, and 
the chieftain’s daughter, whose ac- 
cent had a twang of Camberwell- 
green about it—would have bur- 
lesqued a better piece ; and even 
the much-believing audience were 
inclined to be satirical about the 
kilts and tinfoil shield of the Black 
Chieftain himself. Mr. Arthur, how- 
ever, paid but little attention to the 
drama. He was aware that the 
chieftain’s daughter kept tossing 
about her /’s as a juggler. does 
his glass balls, and that her father 
had an_ indescribably ludicrous 


manner of scowling and talking in 
a hoarse whisper. But his thoughts 
were with another drama, and he 
was wondering what part he should 
have to play himself. He had not 
yet had an opportunity of mention- 
ing the matter to Mr. Hickes. 

At length (after having gone be- 
hind the scenes and drunk some 
sour half-and-half in a celebrated 
tragedian’s dressing-room) they re- 
turned to Hickes’s lodgings ; and, 
having despatched some brief sort 
of supper, they settled down to 
their smoke and their talk. Mr. 
Arthur proceeded to tell his friend 
as much of what had occurred, with 
reference to his uncle and cousin, 
as Hickes did not already know ; 
and then he said, 

‘I came naturally to you to ask 
for advice. It seems to me that 
here is just one of those things 
out of which one might make 
something ; and you ought to 
know how. You have studied all 
these domestic complications, and 
you know what men are likely to 
do in them.’ 

But Mr. Hickes had no such be- 
lief in the creations of his fancy as 
Mr. Drem had. 

‘I know what men on the stage 
would do,’ said he, with a vague 
smile. ‘I would not advise you to 
attempt any theatrical coup in pri- 
vate life.’ 

‘But why?’ said Arthur. ‘It 
does not look improbable on the 
stage ; why should it be in real 
life? And, after all, a deal of non- 
sense is talked about improbability, 
merely because some people fancy 
certain things unlikely to occur to 
them. A man in a quiet way of 
living—who does not mix much 
with various men, and who has, 
perhaps, not very much money, 
and not very much passion—finds 
strong passions, and daring acts, 
and hazardous resolutions in a 
drama or in a book, and then he 
cries out, “O, improbable !” Take 
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your own case. It seems impro- 
bable to you that Mr. Drem would 
give you an annuity of 200/. a year 
for marrying this girl I have been 
speaking about. ‘That is only be- 
cause you are not rich enough to 
understand that 200/ a year may 
be a trifle to a man like him, de- 
termined to have his own way. In 
higher spheres of life than yours or 
mine there are greater opportuni- 
ties for romance, and I think they 
become greater the higher you go. 
Men who have been accustomed 
to study their lightest whim—who 
have had unlimited command of 
money—whose temper has become 
headstrong by constant indulgence 
—are they not likely to do things 
improbable to either me or you, 
who are merely mice in a wire- 
wheel, going our small round, and 
never moving beyond ?’ 

Mr. Arthur delivered himself of 
this argument with emphasis, for 
he had been studying it the whole 
evening. 

‘ By Jove, there is something in 
that,’ said Hickes, whose powers of 
reasoning were very small, and who 
had a leaning towards agreeing with 
anybody. 

‘Fancy what Mr. Ewart would 
call probable, cried Arthur: ‘a 
man who goes on like clockwork 
from year’s end to year’s end, never 
varying by five minutes his hour 
for luncheon. Anything sudden, 
or passionate, or dramatic would 
look impossible to him. So with 
you. Don’t imagine a thing im- 
probable merely because you would 
not do it yourself.’ 

‘I understand you—-I under- 
stand you,’ said Hickes, ‘ Per- 
haps my combinations of puppets 
are more possible than I ever fan- 
cied them.’ 

‘We may leave them out of the 
question just now,’ said Arthur, 
‘with the assurance that you will 
never make your fortune by them. 
You may go on working to the 
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end of the chapter, and never earn 
anything beyond a precarious in- 
come. And then, when you are 
old, what’s to become of you ?” 

‘True enough,’ said Hickes 
thoughtfully, coinciding at once 
with every suggestion of his com- 
panion. Indeed, his mind was con- 
tinually being blown about in this 
way; and he seemed rather to pre- 
fer that some one else should ac- 
cept the task of thinking for him. 

* Now, Hickes,’ said Mr. Arthur 
seriously, ‘I have been considering 
all this afternoon whether you and 
I mightn’t find something profit- 
able in this business ; and I begin 
to believe we might. One way I 
will tell you. If you were to marry 
this Miss Seaford, and so prevent 
my cousin’s marrying her, I believe 
my uncle would give you a couple 
of thousand pounds.’ 

‘ But suppose he didn’t—it would 
be rather awkward, wouldn’t it ?’ he 
said with a smile. 

Indeed, Mr. Hickes had no be- 
lief at all in Mr. Arthur’s proposed 
transference ofstage-business to real 
life. 

‘Or get her into a position that 
you could go and say to my uncle, 
“Give me 2000/, and I will marry 
her.” I am certain he would give 
you the money.’ 

‘Perhaps he might. And how 
to get the girl to marry me—or to 
promise to marry me ? 

‘Good heavens! You ask that 
of me! exclaimed Arthur. ‘ You 
ought to know — that is why I 
came to you.’ 

‘OQ, I know how it could be 
done on the stage,’ replied Hickes 
carelessly. ‘ Nothing simpler. You 
get a dying mother to lay her com- 
mands on her—’ 

‘Her mother is dead already, 
said Arthur. 

‘Or you ruin her, and make he 
glad to marry you.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Arthur. 

‘Or you threaten to kill her un 
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less she swears an oath that she 
will marry you. But all that is 
mere bosh, you know. It couldn't 
happen in real life. If you tried it 
on, somebody would punch your 
head, or the girl would laugh in 
your face.’ 

‘Don’t be so sure,’ said Arthur. 
‘If these things hadn’t happened 
some time, they would not be in 
dramas ; and, having happened 
sometimes, they might happen 
again. I'll tell you what it is, 
Hickes: if you had the courage 
to pull yourself together, and act 
a little bit of one of your own 
dramas—just as you would write it 
down—you might do a rare good 
turn for both yourself and me.’ 

‘I think you're stage-struck,’ said 
Hickes with a dull laugh, but show- 
ing a little more curiosity and at- 
tention all the same. 

‘I know more of life than you 
do,’ retorted Arthur coolly; ‘and 
I know that stagey things are quite 
practicable, if they are done boldly. 
It is only your pet canary, that has 
been brought up in a cage, that dis- 
believes in the picture of the eagle 
striking the lamb. You think life 
is not full of violent changes and 
accidents merely because you live 
in Sloane-street and have the same 
sort of bread-and-butter for break- 
fast every day.’ 

‘Well, I give in on that point,’ 
said Hickes (was there any point 
on which he would not have given 
in?). ‘Suppose I admit that there 
are more chances of dramatic busi- 
ness among rich people than among 
us humdrum middle-class people— 
what then? Do you propose that I 
am to turn into one of my own vil- 
lains, and strike at the lamb, as you 
poetically put it? Upon my soul, 
it is the richest notion I have heard 
for many a day! ‘There is some- 
thing sublime about it.’ 

And he lay back in his chair 
and laughed; it was seldom his 
sense of humour was so touched. 
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‘And if you, who have made so 
many villains, cannot yourself play 
the part of villain, who should ? 
said Arthur, also laughing. 

‘ But then,’ said Hickes—making 
a true remark by chance—‘ it is the 
very essence of the stage-villain to 
show his villany, and inform every- 
body how bad he is. In real life, 
he would be kicked out of the 
house at once.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Arthur, 
‘it is getting near midnight; and 
I am a commercial man, who must 
be at business in the morning. Let 
us stop this joking, and talk over 
the matter seriously. I don’t want 
you to play the part of villain, or 
do any harm to any one. On the 
contrary, by getting this girl to 
marry you, you would do every- 
body a vast deal of good. If my 
cousin marries her, he will be a 
poor man all his life; she will be 
wretched in thinking she has made 
him poor; his father will be a miser- 
able nan all his days. On the other 
hand, you step in: you get yourself 
a pretty wife and a considerable 
addition to your income ; you will 
make her a good husband; you 
will restore Philip to his proper 
position ; and you will gladden his 
father’s heart.’ 

‘But what am I to do for you, 
since I am conferring favours on 
everybody ?” 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Arthur. 
‘Now do you see that all this is 
to be done by your accomplishing 
one thing—your marriage with an 
inexperienced young girl? If you 
cannot do that, what is the value 
of all your dramas ?” 

‘I never said they had any— 
in ¢hat direction,’ replied Hickes. 
‘Really, Drem, you seem quite 
serious about it.’ 

*I am serious.’ 

* But it is absurd.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why! Why, how should I make 
her consent to marry me, when 
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she is already engaged to another 
man ? 

‘Did you never hear of engage- 
ments being broken off? I tell 
you, that with one bold stroke out 
of your dramatic experience, you 
ought to settle the thing at once.’ 

*I could not even become ac- 
quainted with her—how is it pos- 
sible ? 

‘I say again, that you should 
not ask me. You ought to be fa- 
miliar with every detail. A man in 
your position should be capable of 
acting in any emergency.’ 

‘Nonsense! You w#// confuse 
this stage stuff with real life.’ 

*I tell you, nine-tenths of peo- 
ple do not know the difference ; 
and, if you boldly brought the 
stage stuff to bear upon them, 
would accept it in perfect good faith. 
You ask how to become acquainted 
with her? There are a dozen ways. 
She teaches in a Sunday-school ; 
why not go and become a teacher 
yourself, and touch her sympathy 
that way, and make the acquaint- 
ance of the whole family ?” 

‘I become a Sunday - school 
teacher! I should not be able 
to tell the first from the fifth com- 
mandment, nor the ninth from the 
tenth.’ 

‘That is because you did not 
observe a regular series in break- 
ing them,’ observed Arthur grace- 
fully. 

‘And if she were to consent to 
marry me because I became a Sun- 
day-school teacher, she must be 
supplied with a good many possible 
husbands already.’ 

‘Of course; I only meant that 
to be the first step,’ said Arthur 
testily. ‘If I am to describe every- 
thing you have to do, I might as 
well do it.’ 

‘What is the use of keeping a 
dog and barking yourself, you 
would say? Well, why not marry 
her yourself ?” 

For it was plain that Mr. Hickes 
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still remained in the outer regions 
of scepticism. The pendulum of 
his mind swung towards faith in 
the representations of his friend, 
but inevitably swung back again 
into infidelity. He had a terribly 
definite consciousness of the me- 
chanical nature of that stage-busi- 
ness by which he made his living. 
Far more intimately than Arthur, 
he knew how artificial it was in 
construction. Had Mr. Hickes 
been acquainted with some faint 
rudiments of philosophy, he might 
have argued that all the emotional 
and other complications of the Ro- 
tunda drama were nevertheless only 
combinations of what must have 
been actual human experience at 
some time or other; but he knew 
only the remarkably matter-of-fact 
method in which he, as a handi- 
craftsman, whipped up the old ma- 
terials into new forms. It was not 
the case of a shoemaker disbeliev- 
ing in leather ; but that of a shoe- 
maker refusing to believe that a 
skin of leather could be mistaken 
for a living ox. 

Samuel Hickes, however, was a 
weak man, easily persuaded. De- 
spite his own puzzled doubts as to 
the feasibility of the project men- 
tioned by Arthur Drem, he had 
nearly been won over to trying it 
by his adviser and friend. Even 
Arthur Drem was interested in 
watching the curious spectacle of 
the vacillation of this man’s belief. 
At one minute he would start back 
from the proposal with scorn and 
derision, laughing at himself for 
having entertained it for an instant. 
To attempt to carry out a tragedy- 
plot in real life—it was too absurd ! 
And then again, yielding to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Arthur’s persuasion, 
he would incline the other way, 
and would admit that, after all, this 
melodramatic climax might be 
reached by a succession of possible 
and natural steps. 

‘ There you have hit upon a great 
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truth ! exclaimed Arthur, who, fol- 
lowing the example of more cele- 
brated and wiser men, was fain to 
term a great truth that which ac- 
corded with his own beliefs. ‘ Peo- 
ple call certain situations in plays 
or books melodramatic and impos- 
sible because they do not see the 
small stages by which these points 
are reached. The drama or the 
story omits all the dull or tentative 
passages in a man’s life, and gives 
you the sharp and striking inci- 
dents ; and then the critic cries out 
that these things are too sharp and 
striking. Would he like to spend 
three weeks in a Japanese theatre, 
to see the events of a drama brought 
about naturally and without crises ? 

Mr. Arthur was pleased to find 
himself talking so fluently, and be- 
gan to think the society of literary 
persons improving. As for Hickes, 
his intellect was too wavering and 
‘woolly’ to follow out any piece of 
clear reasoning, or accept its con- 
clusions ; but he was impressed by 
it all the same. The engine of an 
argument rushed past his bewilder- 
ed head, and he could not tell whi- 
ther it had gone; but the force of 
the wind which it caused made him 
stagger backward. He was not very 
sure that Arthur Drem had demon- 
strated all these things. Perhaps he 
had ; perhaps he could prove him- 
self to be right. All that Samuel 
Hickes knew was, that a very curi- 
ous and difficult matter had been 
set before him; and that he felt 
half-inclined to study it more close- 
ly, merely out of curiosity. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BY THE SEA, 


‘THis is a very pleasant hotel,’ 
said Mr. Philip, as he stood at the 
window one morning before break- 
fast, and looked out over the spa- 
cious bay. ‘And really the atten- 
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tion of the domestics is surprising. 
Fancy their having these fresh wild- 
flowers brought in for our breakfast- 
table every morning !” 

With that he caught sight of a 
grim smile on Jims’s face; and then, 
turning to Lilian, remarked that 
there was a glow of colour in her 
cheeks, and a light in her eyes, as 
if she had already been out in the 
cool breeze and the early sunshine. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘ you 
don’t mean to say that you have 
been out every morning before 
breakfast to gather these flowers ? 
When do you get up?” 

‘Ye may well ask her! said 
Jims. ‘I think the young witch 
has been flying about all night on 
a broomstick ; for the earlier I get 
up, the earlier I find her coming 
back over the hill up there, wi’ her 
hands fu’ o’ flowers, and singing 
like a lintie, wi’ nae ane to hear 
her. And this mornin’, I’m sure, 
there wasna a bird awake when she 
came to my door, and bade me 
come out wi’ her. And here was 
I, a poor auld man, dragged away 
by this will-o’-the-wisp down thae 
fearsome rocks, and round bits 0’ 
shore, and up over the hills, wi’ her 
laughin’ and rinnin’ and caperin’ 
like a mad thing. "Deed, it’s time, 
miss, ye sat demure and respectable 
on the sofa there, lookin’ as if ye’d 
ne’er been out the house ! 

‘AndI have been supposing these 
flowers were brought by the ser- 
vants ? said Philip. 

‘I thought you might like to have 
some every morning,’ said she timid- 
ly, and not looking up. 

It was only one of the many 
little ways in which she strove to 
please him, in her innocent tender 
fashion. She had somehow or other 
got it into her head that he was her 
guest. Here, down in Devonshire, 
she was at home. She knew every 
lane and bay, every quiet nook and 
old ruin, and all the secret haunts 
of the wild-flowers ; and she took 











her two companions about with a 
sort of anxious care that they should 
be amused and gratified, and was 
filled with a proud satisfaction when 
she saw them pleased. The tender 
little show-woman forgot all about 
herself. How was her comfort or 
convenience to be considered, when 
she had two guests to entertain? 
And so she was out in the early 
morning—away over the cliffs and 
down in the wooded coves by the 
sea—to gather some sweet-scented 
and sweet-coloured wild-flowers for 
the breakfast-table of her lord. 

It may be remembered that Mr. 
Philip had been permitted toaccom- 
pany Jims and Lilian on their busi- 
ness-excursion as a sort of attaché. 
It was soon very clear, however, 
that Mr. Philip was taking the 
management of the whole afiair. 
On arriving at the small town, Jims 
proposed that Lilian and he should 
go to some smaller hostelry than 
that Philip was likely to go to, so 
that Lilian’s friends might see her 
there. But Mr. Philip said No; 
they should all go to the same 
hotel, where they might have a 
private sitting-room for the recep- 
tion of visitors. Accordingly he 
carried them off to the big build- 
ing which, a little way outside the 
town, stands on a platform of rock 
above the sea, fronting the rippling 
waters of Torbay, the long neck of 
land on the other side, and then 
the far horizon, where the sky and 
water meet. 

How could they tire of the per- 
petual change of picture visible 
from the large windows, or the warm 
terraces, or the exposed promon- 
tories of rock ? Was there any hour 
in the day in which the land and 
the sky and the sea preserved the 
same aspect? On the evening of 
their arrival, a misty yellow sunlight 
lay over the bay, and the opposite 
coast seemed far and dream-like in 
the haze. But next morning the 
land opposite had come strangely 
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and sharply near, so that you could 
see every house and field and 
hedge; a brisk breeze from the 
south-west was bringing up heavy 
swift masses of cloud over the sky, 
and these threw splatches of shadow 
on the great tumbling breadth of 
green waves that ran, white-crested, 
in forthe shore. The boats rolled 
in the harbour, with creaking cord- 
age; and the wind that blew through 
the small town was laden with 
the smell of sea-weed. ‘Towards 
mid-day the wind moderated, and 
the sun was faintly hidden by a 
fleece of gray cloud ; the opposite 
shore receded, and the long line 
stretching out to Berry Head lay 
like a dusky bar of blue in the 
blinding gray light of the sea and 
sky. And then again, towards the 
afternoon, the clouds thickened and 
grew thunderous ; and suddenly— 
when one had forgotten all about 
sunset, and expected a gray and 
listless evening—there appeared a 
lurid glow of dusky brown in the 
west; the masses of cloud over 
Paignton shore became illuminated 
as if with fire; and their lower 
edges, with the sunlight shining on 
the other side, came down in a red 
smoke ofrain. Behind these ragged 
streaks of crimson, again, there 
were glimpses of the far green and 
gold of the sunset; and this keen- 
er and clearer colour, as the thun- 
der-clouds slowly lifted, sent a pallid 
glow over the waters of the bay and 
the full tide of the harbour. Finally, 
above the clouds there rose the 
clear stillness of the twilight, that 
glimmered on the fronts of the 
houses high up on the wooded 
hills; and overhead, in the pale- 
green sky, yellow stars began to 
burn. 

They explored all the neighbour- 
hood too, and had small picnics 
down in secret clefts of the coast, 
where the sea had eaten out a semi- 
circle in the red sandstone or the 
gray rock, and washed up a shelf 
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of clear white shingle. They drove 
down the narrow leafy lanes, with 
the tall banks and the wilderness 
of foliage about. Mr. Philip hired 
a yacht furthermore ; and they went 
cruising round the land, looking up 
at the precipitous cliffs, with their 
great caverns or bold arches jutting 
into the water, or looking far out 
on the blue plain of the sea, with 
the sails of distant ships, or a faint 
string of wild-duck, sinking down 
into the horizon. It was a happy 
time ; and Mr. Philip was glad to 
perceive that, so busy and anxious 
was Lilian in making everything 
pleasant, she had nearly forgotten 
why she so wished the time to be 
happy. 

One morning he missed his wild- 
flowers, and Lilian was a few min- 
utes late for breakfast. She came 
in almost breathless, her face suf- 
fused with colour. 

‘ Where have you been ?’ said he. 

-* After some daft trick, I warrant,’ 
said Jims. 

‘I have been to Paignton,’ she 
said with a smile of triumph in her 
eyes. 

‘To Paignton!’ exclaimed Philip ; 
‘it is three miles off ! 

‘Well, she said with an anxious 
apology, ‘I thought it was a pity to 
take you there, and break up the 
day for me, when I knew you want- 
ed to go to Watcombe. So I thought 
I'd start off and see Mrs. Rossiter 
by myself.’ 

‘ And you have walked there and 
back before breakfast! said Jims 
rather angrily. 

‘No,’ she said with a laugh; ‘I 
ran nearly all the way back, for I 
thought I should be late.’ 

What was Mr. Philip to say when 
he saw the great unselfishness and 
affection that were shining in her 
eyes? He had not the heart to 
scold her. He was going to do it; 
but something at the back of-his 
throat prevented him. 

In the evenings they had plenty 
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of company ; for among the first 
persons whom Mr. Philip met at 
the hotel was the M.P. for a north- 
ern Radical borough whom he knew 
very well, and who had, without 
asking leave of his constituents, run 
down to Torquay for a fortnight 
with his three daughters. This Mr. 
Stanberry was himself a sort of 
‘ philosophical Radical,’ with very 
definite convictions ; and nothing 
pleased him better than to get into 
a fierce controversy with old James 
Lawson and with Philip in the 
smoking-room, while Lilian was in 
the drawing-room submitting timid- 
ly to be petted by the three girls. 

It was the first time she had ever 
met three such young persons, who 
had run the gauntlet of several Lon- 
don seasons, and acquired an excel- 
lent coolness of manner. Catch a 
timid little wren, and put it in a 
cage with three calm and well-bred 
canaries, and watch how they will 
regard its frightened wide-eyed 
wonder. The three giris were amus- 
ed by this young creature, who was 
so fascinatingly pretty ; who dress- 
ed, and talked, and walked, and 
sewed as they did, yet who had 
an indescribable something about 
her which made her /iguante, un- 
familiar, and captivating. They did 
not meet her with the cool criti- 
cism and with the somewhat dis- 
tant courtesy they would have as- 
sumed to an ordinary stranger. 
They began to pet her, as they 
would have simultaneously rushed 
to kiss a pretty child, or tease a 
kitten. They were consequently 
very frank with her, and revealed 
their various dispositions in the 
most open fashion. 

There was Catherine, the eldest, 
who was rather good-looking, and 
conscious of it—who was graceful 
and dignified, yielding to her two 
sisters with a condescension and a 
sweetness for which she gave her- 
self ample credit. 

Mary, the second, was the fat 
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one, who was rather selfish—espe- 
cially at meals—and a trifle irritable 
and ill-tempered. She was the plain- 
est of the three—had flaxen hair 
and tepid blue eyes, while the others 
had darker hair and dark eyelashes 
over their gray eyes—and was quite 
frankly jealous and angry when 
she saw her two sisters monopo- 
lising the attention of gentlemen 
whom they might meet when out 
riding or walking. 

There was Lucy, the youngest, 
quick, pretty, sharp in her look 
and speech, and a notorious and 
wicked flirt. She had a habit of 
modestly keeping in the background 
when her two sisters were present ; 
but that was only her cunning. Ten 
to one you found her flirting des- 
perately in a corner with some 
grave gentleman whom she had in- 
veigled thither ; or engaged in the 
same occupation with another gen- 
tleman, as she lagged behind her 
sisters’ horses, and conversed in 
a series of pert whispers with her 
companion on -foot. Catherine 
patronised Lilian in a kindly way ; 
Mary had a sort of sleepy liking for 
her ; but this Lucy put her arm 
round her neck, as she sat on a 
chair, and talked nonsense into her 
ear. She was a dangerous young 
person, this Lucy; as more than 
one young gentleman can testify. 

‘What a pretty ring that is !’ she 
said one evening, as she somehow 
had got Lilian’s hand in hers. 

‘That is my engaged ring,’ said 
Lilian with a conscious blush of 
pride. 

‘I thought so,’ said the other, 
still holding the small white fingers. 
‘Do you know what serious things 
engagements are ? They very often 
lead to marriage.’ 

Lilian did not quite understand 
the coolness of this remark ; but 
Miss Lucy went on : 

* How odd it is we should never 
have met at Mr. Drem’s house! I 
have only been once or twice, to 
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be sure ; but my sisters have been 
frequently.’ 

‘I never was in the house,’ said 
Lilian. ‘My father was a half- 
cousin of Mr. Drem, and they were 
never very good friends.’ 

‘O, indeed,’ said the other, open- 
ing her eyes very wide. 

She guessed in a moment that 
there was something very peculiar 
in this complication, but she had 
too much delicacy to show her cu- 
riosity. There had been a good 
deal of confidence, however, be- 
tween the two girls during these 
few days ; and so Lilian said to her 
simply, 

‘I like to look at this ring, and 
know I am engaged. But I do not 
think we shall ever be married.’ 

‘Why not? I think you like him 
very well; and anybody can see 
how desperately fond he is of you. 
It is quite pleasant to see the anxi- 
ous way in which he tries to make 
everything nice for you. But what 
amuses one most of all is his chiv- 
alrous way of proving you to be 
the wisest little woman in the world. 
When we are all chatting together, 
you never say anything, or express 
any preference, without his instant- 
ly taking it up, and showing how 
right you are, and giving some pro- 
found reason for it. The first even- 
ing I met you, I thought you must 
be some authoress travelling in a 
pretty disguise — Minerva going 
about as Venus, you know—until 
I found out that you were—that 
you were, indeed, rather stupid, just 
like the rest of us.’ 

Miss Stanberry had a sufficiently 
good and accurate opinion of her 
own cleverness to know that she was 
paying a compliment in saying so. 

‘We women are poor creatures,’ 
she said with a sigh. ‘ Whatever 
originality of character we start with 
doesn’t matter ; for destiny compels 
us to become stupid at last, and fall 
in love with men. Nature is too 
much for us.’ 
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‘And have you fallen in love 
yet?’ said Lilian timidly, yet with 
an eager curiosity. 

*O, yes ; ever so often,’ replied 
the other gaily. ‘Turn over my 
music-books, and see. If gentlemen 
had any sense, when they go flirting 
and pretending to make love (and 
expecting to find that you have 
never spoken to a man before), 
they would examine these painful 
records of bygone affaires. I think 
music-books are awkward things for 
us girls; for, you see,every man who 
comes about one must inscribe his 
name—in large and sprawling let- 
ters generally—over the title-pages 
of the songs and pieces he sends 
you, just as if he were doing some- 
thing bold and original. And then 
some one takes up the book; and 
there is your music-master’s name, 
with whom you flirted when you 
were still in short petticoats ; and 
there is this cousin’s name, and 
that cousin’s name; and then fol- 
low the names of other gentlemen, 
who have had their brief hour of 
bliss, and departed. Then, suppos- 
ing you were to have a real dond- 
fide lover, and supposing he were 
to get into a temper, he'd be sure 
to provoke you by referring to these 
names, and asking you about them. 
When I have a real lover, I think 
I shall burn my music; I cannot 
have him turning over the pages to 
prove previous convictions.’ 

‘What have you done with my 
eau de Cologne, Lucy? said Mary 
sharply, coming into the room. ‘I 
told you to get eau de Cologne for 
yourself before you came down 
here.’ 

‘You may have my bottle,’ re- 
marked imperial Catherine with 
calm sweetness, looking up from 
her book. 

‘I don’t want yours,’ retorted 
Mary, going off hot and sulky to 
her chamber. 

In this beautiful scenery, in this 
pleasant company, Mr. Philip al- 
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most forgot that in a few days’ time 
he might have to become cabman, 
or clerk, or tide-waiter. He even 
forgot that 60/7. was not a large 
sum with which to live for a fort- 
night ex prince at a fashionable 
watering-place. That manner of 
living was so natural to him, that 
he found no difficulty whatever in 
being careless about half-sovereigns. 
It was the knowledge of their value 
that he had yet to learn; and he 
staved off the evil day. 

In the mean time Lilian and Jims 
had seen all the people whom they 
wished to see; and the rest of their 
stay in the south was to be given 
up to pure idleness and pleasure. 
Ten days had passed ; there were 
fewer than ten to come; and all 
that Lilian could wish for, in the 
thankfulness of her heart, was that 
the remainder of the time might be 
as sweet and beautiful as that which 
had passed. 

‘In London,’ she said to Jims, 
as they sat together on the rocks 
over the gleaming sea, ‘ we shall be 
able to dream of this place. It may 
be years and years before we see 
it again.’ 

‘You may see it again,’ said the 
old man ; ‘I never shall. Or, wha 
kens, but that in the next world we 
may have wonderful powers 0’ vi- 
sion, and may be able to look frae 
the blue up there to the blue doon 
here. And if that were the case, 
d’ye think ane could get a bonnier 
place to look at than this blue bay, 
wi’ the green hills round it and the 
jagged gray rocks out there ?’ 

The jagged gray rocks presented 
no problems to Jims. They were 
not half so firmly imbedded as was 
his faith, The next world, which 
his imagination had pictured to 
him, was a firmer reality to him 
than this one; and he would have 
regarded only as dreams the de- 
monstrations of the geologists that 
these planetary bodies must in 
time be dashed into the sun, It 
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was for a poet, not for this practi- 
cal and determined old weaver, to 
conjecture as to the possible inha- 
bitants of that splendid orb, when, 
like our present globe, it may have 
cooled sufficiently to produce liv- 
ing forms ; and to wonder whether 
Nature has only one system of evo- 
lution, or whether, under these new 
and magnificent conditions, the line 
of life will reach a climax as supe- 
rior to man as he is to the first rep- 
tile that crawled. Jims would have 
scornfully asked you to point out 
anything of that kind in the first 
chapters of Genesis. 

Now there were to be some 
steeplechases in the neighbourhood, 
and as they all decided to go, Mr. 
Philip must needs drive thither 
four-in-hand. Mr. Stanberry and 
his daughters were invited to be 
of the party; and so it was that 
Lilian found herself seated next to 
the driver of the handsome drag 
as it started from the hotel-door— 
Jims looking anxiously ahead for 
sharp corners and obstructions ; 
Mr. Stanberry taking the matter 
more coolly, for he had constantly 
seen Mr. Philip driving in the Park. 

* You have a valuable freight, Mr. 
Drem,’ remarked the youngest Miss 
Stanberry, as they rolled along. 

‘ Don’t you be afraid, Miss Lucy,’ 
said he. ‘I have driven four-in- 
hand all over the south of Russia.’ 

‘ But there it didn’t matter how 
many people you killed,’ she re- 
marked, ‘as you were only doing 
service to your native country.’ 

‘ At critical moments you mustn’t 
talk to the man at the wheel,’ said 
he, as his off leader showed symp- 
toms of shying at a newspaper 
which lay open on the road, and 
which the wind was blowing about. 

‘The horse didn’t like the poli- 
tics of that paper,’ said Miss Lucy, 
when the danger was past. 

‘It was the leader that was 
wrong,’ observed Lilian very timid- 
ly, and only for Philip’s ear. 
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‘Lilian, how dare you!’ said he ; 
and she hung down her head and 
was overwhelmed with a pretty 
shame. 

Nothing of any consequence oc- 
curred until they reached the course. 
A sum of twenty shillings was de- 
manded for the admission of a four- 
wheeled carriage into the enclosure ; 
and Mr. Philip tossed down the 
sovereign to the man as if the events 
of the past fortnight and his pre- 
sent position were alike forgotten. 
The drag was driven up by the side 
of the rope, the horses taken out, 
and the people on the top of the 
carriage turned to look at their sur- 
roundings. 

They were on the side of a large 
circular hollow in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Mary Church, and 
round the pretty wooded valley 
they could trace the line of the 
course, marked by small yellow 
flags. A short distance in front 
of them stood the grand-stand—a 
huge bare wooden erection about 
half filled with people. Down be- 
fore it, the crowd that moved about, 
and stared at the Punch-and-Judy 
shows, or listened to the nigger 
songs, or watched juggling feats, 
was denser than elsewhere; and 
indeed one was puzzled to discover 
how the neighbourhood of ‘Tor- 
quay could have turned out such 
an assemblage. The scene, in short, 
reminded one of a Derby-day in 
miniature ; only that the men and 
women who walked about in their 
stiff Sunday costumes had brown 
faces, thick-set frames, and a stupid 
look, ‘There was none of the smart- 
ness and the gaudy finery that dis- 
tinguish the holiday of the pale- 
faced London clerk and his sweet- 
heart. A good deal of beer was 
being drunk in the refreshment- 
tents by burly farm-servants and 
stout tradesmen from the neigh- 
bouring villages; but you did not 
see some pallid boy of fifteen, with 
a flashy tie, sham jewelry, and 
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a big cigar, produce a bottle of 
champagne for the delectation of 
his mistress—a coarse woman of 
thirty with green ribbons, and paint 
on her face. 

‘ You have never told me, Philip,’ 
said Lilian, ‘what you have been 
doing these last two or three days, 
when you disappeared in the after- 
noon, and no one could tell where 
you had gone.’ 

‘You must not be curious.— Must 
she, Miss Stanberry?” 

‘I think she has a mght to be,’ 
observed the eldest Miss Stanberry 
with a graceful smile, as she glanced 
at Lilian’s gloved hand, where the 
circle of the ring was visible through 
the glove. 

Philip caught the direction of 
her eyes, and laughed. He had 
no time for explanation, however, 
as there devolved upon him the 
duty of getting up a sweepstake 
for the first race. It was an open 
handicap for seventy sovereigns, 
added to a sweepstake of ten sovs. 
each ; and there were seven horses 
down on the card. 

‘ That is one for each of us,’ said 
Philip. ‘But I forgot.—Perhaps 
you won’t go in, Mr. Lawson?’ he 
added. 

Jims gave him distinctly to un- 
derstand that he would join in no 
such games of chance, that had a 
smack of the devil about them. So 
Philip took two horses ; and when 
they had paid up their half-crowns, 
and picked their cards out of Phi- 
lip’s hat, and scanned the name of 
their horses with eager curiosity, 
the bell rang for the course to be 
cleared. 

There was nothing unusual about 
the race. Having shown off their 
horses to the crowd, and allowed 
the spectators to identify the colours 
of the riders with the description on 
the card, the competitors walked 
their horses up to the brow of the 
hill opposite the stand, where the 
starting-point was. A man waved a 


flag ; down came the seven horses, 
with the gay colours of their riders 
glancing in the sun. A murmur 
ran through the crowd, as the three 
leading horses simultaneously clear- 
ed the first fence; and then the 
curiosity increased as a certain blue- 
and-white horseman was seen to 
steal ahead. But the others were 
only nursing their animals for the 
fine run down the slope in front of 
the stand and the water-jump in 
the hollow. ‘Then up the hill and 
round again ; the seven horses tail- 
ing off with cries of ‘ Rose has it! 
Rose has it!’ as a gleaming point 
of pink was seen in front of the 
rest crossing the high broad field. 
And this rose-coloured rider kept 
the lead all the way round—for 
they had to go twice over the 
course—and finally won by a neck, 
letting Miss Mary win the first prize 
in the sweepstakes. 

But why did Mr. Philip disap- 
pear? And why, as the prepara- 
tions for the next race began to be 
visible, did the three young ladies 
begin to glance nervously at Lilian? 
And why did Mr. Stanberry come 
and seat himself beside her, and 
take to conversing with her in an 
unusually sprightly way? Mr. Phi- 
lip had gone down by way of the 
grand-stand. 

‘If he does not come back soon,’ 
said Lilian, glancing all over the 
crowd, ‘we shall have no sweep- 
stake for the next race.’ 

‘Let me get it up,’ said Mr. 
Stanberry, ‘in case he should not 
be back in time.’ 

‘ But where is he?’ she asked. 

‘He has probably met some one 
he knows down at the stand.’ 

So Mr. Stanberry got up the 
sweepstakes, collected the half- 
crowns, and doled out the bits of 
paper, reserving one for Philip, and 
taking two for himself. The race 
was down as a ‘ Maiden Steeple- 
chase’ of fifty sovs. for horses that 
had never won before, and, as it 
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happened, Lilian got a horse called 
Rocketer, whose jockey’s colours 
were green and gold. 

‘Do change with me,’ said Miss 
Lucy to her. ‘I have got Black 
Dart; and my rider’s colours are 
scarlet and black.’ 

‘If you like,’ said Lilian ; ‘it is 
quite the same to me.’ 

So Lilian came into possession 
of Black Dart, and naturally began 
to look out for her own horse, with 
its colours. When the course was 
cleared, the various riders cantered 
up the course in front of the specta- 
tors. One of them, however, hung 
rather in the rear; and Lilian said, 

‘That is my horse—the rider 
with the black jacket and the scar- 
let hoop. Why doesn’t he come 
nearer ?” 

Indeed, he seemed rather to 
avoid being seen; and it was not 
until he had turned, and was mak- 
ing off for the starting-place, that 
he rose in his stirrups to give the 
assemblage a look at the pace of 
Black Dart. But at the moment 
of his turning the sunlight caught 
his face ; and Lilian cried out, with 
a sudden qualm of fear, 

*O, that is Philip ! 

‘So you have found out,’ said 
Mr. Stanberry with a good-natured 
smile. ‘He did not wish you to 
know at first. But don’t be alarm- 
ed ; the course is a very easy one, I 
think ; and there was not even a 
spill in the first race.’ 

She sat mute and still, with her 
face fixed, apparently hearing no- 
thing of what was said around her. 
When the horses were ranged on 
the brow of the hill, her heart was 
beating as if it would choke her; 
and she held Jims’s arm with a 
tight grasp. 

‘They're off? cried the crowd ; 
and down the hill came the line of 
horse, like a charge of cavalry, 
their various bright colours almost 
in a line. 

*The Dartleads—the Dartleads!’ 
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was the next long murmur among 
the crowd, as the rider with the 
scarlet sash across his black jacket 
got a few yards to the front. Along 
the bottom of the hollow lay the 
first fence ; and as the line of horses 
came down upon it, Black Dart was 
seen to rise first. Yet, strangely 
enough, when the horse was high 
over the fence, and had apparently 
cleared it, it seemed to expose its 
side to the people on the drag ; and 
the next moment it had gone down 
to the ground on its shoulder and 
head, throwing its rider heavily. 
In the same instant the next horse 
came thundering over on the top 
of them, and there was a cloud of 
brown dust. 

Lilian uttered a cry that seemed 
to be the breaking of her heart, 
and covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘Good God! exclaimed Mr. Stan- 
berry ; ‘I hope he isn’t hurt.’ 

‘Help me to get down,’ cried 
the girl, with a white face and pite- 
ous eyes. ‘I must go to him.’ 

But Mr. Stanberry seized her 
arm, and pointed. She caught sight 
of an old man with white hair flee- 
ing like an arrow through the di- 
vided crowd ; and at the same mo- 
ment—for all this had occurred in 
a couple of seconds—she saw the 
scarlet-and-black rider pulling the 
reins back over the horse’s head, 
and putting his foot in the stirrup. 

* See—he is in the saddle again ? 
cried Mr. Stanberry. ‘There he 
comes! Bravo, bravo! Well done! 
And listen to the people now ? 

For as Black Dart came along 
the empty thoroughfare, laying him- 
self down to a long swinging gallop, 
with his rider sputtering the dust 
from his mouth, and looking for- 
ward to the rest of the horses, 
there arose a long hoarse murmur 
of applause from the crowd. It 
was taken up by the people in the 
stand and around it, as Black Dart’s 
splendid stride let him gain slowly 
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on one—two—three of the horses ; 
and it broke into a ringing cheer 
as the horse was seen to rise to the 
water-jump and clear it, placing 
himself within a few lengths of the 
leader. Until that moment Lilian 
had sat icily cold and stiff, clasp- 
ing Lucy Stanberry’s hand tightly. 
When she saw Black Dart get safe 
over the dreaded jump, she uttered 
a strange sort of laugh, endeavoured 
to say something, then trembled 
slightly, and finally sank backward 
white and apparently dead, with 
her companion’s arms round her 
neck. 

‘ George !’ shouted Mr. Stanberry 
to his servant below, ‘some water 
—quick ! 

‘I don’t think there’s none, sir ; 
nothing but the wine.’ 

‘Give me anything, you fool! 
Knock the head off one of the 
champagne-bottles.’ 

The broken bottle was handed 
up; Lucy Stanberry dipped her 
handkerchief in it; and presently 
there was a cold fragrant damp- 
ness on the girl’s forehead. To the 
pale cheeks there gradually came 
a colour as faint and tender as the 
blush in the inside of a white shell ; 
and no sooner had she recovered 
life than she steadied herself on 
her companion’s arm, and looked 
anxiously all round the valley. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said Lucy 
Stanberry coaxingly. ‘He is all 
right; he won’t get such another 
fall as that. The odds are against 
it, my dear.’ 

The horses now came into view 
again, as they rounded the opposite 
hill. They were bearing down again 
on the same jump that had already 
nearly produced a catastrophe; and 
it was no consolation to Lilian to 
hear the people cheering Black 
Dart, which was now a good third. 
She saw with dismay, too, that the 
fourth horse—a fine chestnut .ani- 
mal, whose silken coat shone in the 
sun—was running with an empty 
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saddle. He had thrown his rider ; 
and so determined was the brave 
brute to win, that he came valor- 
ously on with the others, with bridle- 
reins flying in the air. When they 
had got down to the fence in the 
hollow, the riderless horse was 
running second. All got well over 
the fence, himself among the rest ; 
and as they came tip to the corner 
near the stand the order was : White 
Star, first; Rocketer (without his 
rider), second ; Teignmouth Lass, 
third; Black Dart, a dangerous 
fourth. Just opposite the stand, 
however, Rocketer, with his flying 
reins, overtook White Star, and 
pretty nearly cannoned against her. 
The latter horse swerved, and ran 
down the line of the crowd, scatter- 
ing back the people, and tossing 
her head in the air, as her rider 
kept sawing at her mouth to get 
her into the stream again. When 
he had accomplished that object, 
he found himself at the tail of 
the field, with the race now ly- 
ing between Teignmouth Lass and 
Black Dart, Rocketer having been 
caught. 

‘Now you may look at them 
with safety,’ said Lucy Stanberry, 
when they were coming round the 
hill. ‘There are no more jumps ; 
they have only to run in.’ 

‘And that is Philip who is first 
cried Lilian, who was picking up a 
little interest with her reassurances. 

‘No,’ said Miss Stanberry with 
asmile. ‘Teignmouth Lass is first; 
Black Dart is second.’ 

It was a close race. From the 
brow of the hill the two leading 
horses came down almost neck 
and neck; and the excitement of 
the crowd was intense. Their ad- 
miration for the pluck of the rider 
who had not despaired of the 
struggle after getting a remarkably 
bad fall at the very commence- 
ment, doubtless increased their 
sympathies with the second horse ; 
and there were eager and frantic 









bets that, after all, Black Dart 
would win. There now lay be- 
tween these two competitors and 
the winning-post but the breadth 
of a field; and a line might have 
been drawn across the noses of the 
horses. 

‘The Dart wins, the Dart wins ”’ 
was the cry everywhere. 

But, alas, Philip called upon his 
horse in vain. ‘The brave animal 
had been severely tried to make 
up the leeway lost by its first fall ; 
and now, when half a yard was all 
that had to be won, Black Dart did 
his best ; but his best wasn’t good 
enough. Teignmouth Lass won 
the race; and her owner got the 
fifty sovereigns. But Black Dart, 
as he was led back to the stables, 
the reins hanging down on his neck, 
and the rider taking a little more of 
the dust from his own mouth and 
eyes, had all the cheering of the 
crowd, as was natural. 

When Philip, in his ordinary 
attire, made his way back to the 
drag, and got on the top, they were 
all for talking to him at once; but 
Lilian, from the various emotions 
that possessed her, could say no- 
thing whatever. She only took his 
hand in hers, as if to assure herself 
that he was alive and safe. 

‘Ah, you don’t like to scold 
him,’ said Lucy Stanberry. ‘Let 
me. I think it was shameful.’ 

‘Well, it was a bad one,’ said 
Philip. ‘I had a very odd sensa- 
tion when I saw the hollow inside 
of two hoofs just over my face. 
But they lit on the other side, for- 
tunately.’ 

‘I did not mean the fall; I 
meant the riding in the race, and 
causing us all to suffer such agony. 
This young lady, for example, faint- 
ed; and we were all in a condition 
worse than fainting.’ 

‘But why did you tell her?’ he 
said, turning upon Miss Lucy with 
some sharpness. 

‘We did not tell her. 
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cognised you from the first—by 
your moustache, I suppose.’ 

‘And aren’t you hurt at all, Phi- 
lip?’ said Lilian, looking up. 

‘Nothing beyond a bruise or 
two. I have a peculiar impression, 
though, that I am in a merry-go- 
round, and that this circular valley 
is revolving on its own axis. The 
trees over there have a tendency to 
float backwards and forwards ; and 
as for that hill, I believe it is break- 
ing into waves. I propose that we 
have luncheon, to dismiss these 
phenomena.’ 

After luncheon, they waited to 
see the ladies’ purse run for, and 
also a selling steeple-chase. ‘There- 
after they drove round by Wat- 
combe, and so back again to Tor- 
quay. 

When, in the afternoon, they 
came down upon Torquay from 
over the hills, they fancied they 
had descended into Italy, so rich 
and pure were the colours that lay 
before them: the town itself, with 
its wooded rocks and white villas, 
lying in a flood of yellow ; with the 
tossing waters of the bay darkly 
blue, and broken only by a speck 
or two of red, where the sunset hit 
the sails of some herring-smacks off 
Brixham; and with the far-off line of 
Berry Head stretching out into a 
sphere of deepening purple. 

This was their last evening in 
Torquay ; and it was a very beau- 
tiful and memorable one. After 
dining at the hotel, they all went 
out together to stroll about the 
small town and its neighbourhood. 
The night had come on; and yet 
there was a peculiar glow where 
the sun had gone down; and this 
yellowish-green light shed a strange 
metallic glare on the lapping waves 
of the harbour. Overhead there 
was darkness; but on the water 
this level cold brilljancy fell, and 
twisted the dark hulls of the boats 
that lay and rolled. In time, that 
light died out ; and there arose in 
Q 
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the east a new light, which changed 
the hue of the sky into a dull warm 
olive. As yet there was visible only 
a glimmer of radiance from behind 
the trees on Warberry Hill ; but as 
the silver rim of the moon rose 
among the firs, the town became 
gradually whiter, and the orange 
lights of lamps and windows high 
up along the rocks began to lose 
their intensity. The bay grew light- 
er, too ; and Paignton Sands showed 
a curve of gray along the dark sea. 
Down in the harbour the boats were 
dark in shadow ; and you could see 
the yellowand red lights ofthe quay ; 
but up there on the tall rocks the 
villas stoodin the flood of the moon- 
light, and the ruddy lamps had 
grown pale. How fair and still 
and beautiful the place looked, 
when the moon had fully risen! 
—and over the black harbour rose 
the silvery heights of the town, with 
its faintly crimson windows ; and 
overhead lay the calm of the still 
green sky. As they walked round 
by the shore the murmur of the 
waves seemed to say farewell. It 
was their last evening there. O 
lente, lente currite, noctis equi ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAJOR SUCCUMBS. 


‘ ARE you a gentleman, sir ? 

‘ Are you ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then I am not, sir.’ 

That was the anticipated over- 
ture to the interview which Mr. 
Philip expected to have with Major 
Delaney —a sort of preliminary 
breaking of the balls, as it were. 
But, with his adversary in hand, 
the Major was too experienced a 
player to chance any such losing 
hazard ; and matters remained as 
they were, each refusing to make 
a decided stroke. Indeed, the 


Major was somewhat puzzled, as 
well he might be. 

The first intelligence of what had 
happened between Philip and his 
father was brought by Miss Thor- 
manby herself. That young lady 
was surprised to find Philip’s visits, 
which had gradually become fewer 
and were evidently mere courtesy- 
calls, cease altogether, without any 
explanation on his part. They had 
not quarrelled—indeed, for some 
time back, their relations had been 
rather more civil and agreeable 
than was at all customary. Mr. 
Philip had certainly avoided any- 
thing like a ¢éte-d-téle ; but he was 
very amiable and complaisant, even 
when Captain Dering was present. 

What, therefore, had become of 
him? Mary Thormanby was much 
too proud to inquire—for some little 
time ; then she thought she might 
walk up to see how Mrs. Drem was. 
As it happened, Captain Dering 
had also been struck by the same 
notion, and was helping himself to 
a glass of sherry in Mrs. Drem’s 
drawing-room when Miss Thor- 
manby was announced. 

Mrs. Drem was rather in a di- 
lemma ; for she had been effectually 
mystifying Captain Dering about 
Philip’s absence from the house 
and from town, and she knew well 
that no mystification of the kind 
was possible before Mary Thor- 
manby. So, facing the danger with 
something like boldness, Mrs. Drem 
begged Captain Dering to excuse 
them for afew moments, and walked 
off Miss Thormanby to the con- 
servatory. 

There, with all her sweetness 
and tact, she told the news to her 
companion—how Mr. Drem and 
his son had had a misunderstand- 
ing, and how Philip had, for a 
time, left London. Now there was 
no word mentioned about the cause 
of this quarrel; but Miss Thor- 
manby divined it instantly. Ter- 
haps she had heard some vague 
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rumours ; but, at all events, she 
knew that nothing less serious than 
the question of Philip's marriage 
could have produced this catastro- 
phe. And the moment she per- 
ceived this, so soon did she assume 
the proper attitude for a woman 
under the circumstances. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said with 
a good-natured smile ; ‘ Philip was 
always a pleasant companion ; and 
he may not be quite lost to us yet 
—even although he marries.’ 

‘Do you know anything about 
it?’ said the innocent little Mrs. 
Drem, with a faint start. 

‘O dear, no,’ said Miss Thor- 
manby. ‘ But, of course, one ima- 
gines what is likely to be the 
cause of such an unfortunate oc- 
currence.’ 

* And you can understand,’ Mrs. 
Drem said in a whisper, ‘that I 
had a little delicacy in not men- 
tioning this matter to you.’ 

‘But why? said Mary Thor- 
manby, with the big gray eyes 
widely open. 

‘I thought—I fancied Philip’s 
marriage, or any talk of it, might 
be a surprise to you.’ 

‘And so it is,’ said the young 
lady boldly. ‘A very pleasant 
surprise, indeed. You know the 
nonsense people talked regarding 
him and me; but, of course, there 
was nothing in it. We were too 
intimate — too near friends — to 
think seriously of marrying. I as- 
sure you no word of such a thing 
ever passed between us.’ 

*O, I am so glad? cried Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘Why?’ said Miss Thormanby, 
with a peculiar smile ; and wonder- 
ing whether the small clever wo- 
man before her actually believed 
all this. 

‘For your sake, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Drem, with an affectionate 
look —she would have tried to 
smile away the appetite of a hungry 
tiger, had she met him, in the same 
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fashion—‘ I was afraid Philip had 
behaved badly.’ 

*O, not at all,’ said Mary Thor- 
manby formally; and then she 
added, so as not to compromise 
her uncle, ‘ You know it is impos- 
sible to say what other people may 
have expected. My uncle, for ex- 
ample, is hasty in his inferences, 
and may have imagined there was 
something between us more than 
mere companionship — flirtation, 
you know— and so forth. But 

Philip and I knew better.’ 

Mrs. Drem did not believe a 
word her friend said ; but she almost 
persuaded her to believe that she 
believed. Mary Thormanby was 
astute, however, and was not wholly 
convinced that Philip’s step-mother 
had not been acting simplicity. 

Thus it was that Miss Thorman- 
by got the news to carry to her 
uncle ; and its effect on the burly 
and hairy warrior was surprising. 
Hestamped up and down the room ; 
he fumed, twisted his moustache, 
and slapped his thigh as if there 
were a sword dangling there—on 
the wrong side. 

‘ This is my business ; / will see 
to this!’ he exclaimed. 

‘What do you mean to do, uncle?” 
asked Miss Thormanby quietly. 
‘Do you mean to make him marry 
me? 

‘I will make him marry you—or 
he will answer to me else. By gad, 
am I a gentleman, or am I not ? 

‘Of course you are, uncle,’ said 
his niece dutifully. ‘ But as to your 
making Mr. Drem marry me, pray 
consider that I would rather not 
marry him. I am not more mer- 
cenary than other people ; but still 
I don’t think Philip, with his edu- 
cation, is likely to have a comfort- 
able establishment to offer one for 
some time.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ observed 
the Major solemnly — ‘do you 
mean to tell me that Philip Drem 
is really without a farthing ?” 
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‘ That is precisely his condition, 
uncle, as far as I can learn,’ said 
his niece. 

‘ By gad, what a deal of time I’ve 
wasted on that young man”’ said 
the Major reflectively. 

‘ Sure ye won’t ask him to marry 
her now,’ said Mrs. Delaney. 

‘It is not a question of mar- 
riage, madam! exclaimed the Major, 
breaking out in a new vein. ‘Itis 
my honour that is concerned ; and I 
will let that shopkeeper’s son know 
what it is to insult a gentleman. 
By gad, ma’am, am I in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, oram I not? And if 
I am, have I not a duty to perform 
to every man in it?” 

‘If you let Philip Drem alone, 
uncle,’ said his niece with a laugh, 
‘I don’t think the army will be any 
the worse. Why should you bother 
about it? Even if you get up a 
breach-of-promise case—and you 
couldn’t—do you think I would 
allow my name to be dragged into 
the papers ?” 

‘ And there’s not a shillin’ to be 
got out av him’, said Mrs, Delaney 
with a shade of contempt. 

‘ No, but there are bones in him 
—bones, ma’am ; and some of them 
shall be broken before long. I am 
not the man to sit down tamely 
under an insult—from a grocer’s 
apprentice, by gad! We'll see 
what a sound thrashing will do for 
him! 

‘Then you'd better hire some- 
body to give it him,’ said Mary 
Thormanby with a touch of pride 
(for no woman likes to hear a man 
whom she has honoured even by 
a flirtation made light of in this 
fashion). ‘I don’t know any man 
of our acquaintance likely to thrash 
Philip Drem without wishing heart- 
ily, in a very few seconds, that he 
hadn’t begun.’ 

‘It isn’t you that should stand 
up for him, anny way,’ said. Mrs. 
Delaney. 

‘ And if he zs a bully,’ continued 
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the Major, accepting Mary’s hint, 
‘can’t I shoot him ? 

‘He might shoot you; and I 
don’t see what good shooting would 
do either of you. Indeed, uncle, it 
can’t be helped ; and I am not sure 
you pay me much of a compliment 
in making a fuss about it. Is he 
the only man in the world likely to 
marry me?” 

‘ Think of the money I’ve wasted 
on him! said the Major patheti- 
cally. 

This was too much for his niece, 
who could not refrain from break- 
ing into a hearty laugh. The war- 
rior looked at her, scowled, and 
then grinned also. 

‘You must have lost so much at 
threepenny whist, uncle,’ she said 
with mock sympathy. 

‘Ye young baggage,’ he said 
gaily, and assuming a broad brogue 
in imitation of his wife, ‘’tis your- 
self that knows how to chate a poor 
man out av his revinge. Give me 
a kiss, and we'll let the desavin 
vagabone go his ways.’ 

Philip was consequently dismis- 
sed from the consideration of the 
Delaney household, for the time be- 
ing; and Mary Thormanby began 
to wish that Captain Dering were 
not so very stupid. 

But, farther up Park-lane, Mr. 
Philip’s absence was more marked. 
There an irascible old man sat 
and complained of being left alone 
in his declining years by his only 
son; and revenged himself by heap- 
ing reproach on the head of his 
meek and despairing wife. He 
blamed her for everything that oc- 
curred. It was she who had spoiled 
Philip as a boy; it was she who 
had nursed his pride as a man, 
and taught him to apply ridiculous 
standards to the people around 
him. He forbade her to men- 
tion the name of Philip to him; 
but he himself never ceased to 
harp on the theme, and to visit 
innumerable petty tyrannies upon 
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her because of her want of sym- 
pathy. 

Poor Mrs. Drem had, indeed, a 
hard time of it. She began to think 
that, after all, she had made a bad 
bargain ; and that life would have 
been altogether more pleasant to 
her, had she remained a humble 
teacher of music in a small pro- 
vincial town. She had plenty of 
money at her command ; but what 
avail was it to her? She went out 
less and less now; for her husband, 
when he came home in the even- 
ing, inquired minutely after her 
day’s occupations, and grumbled 
about her gadding. Had he set- 
tled down calmly to the purpose 
of making her life wretched, he 
could not have succeeded more 
effectually. 

In the old days, Philip afforded 
her some aid and shelter. His fa- 
ther feared to expose himself before 
his son, and was never so unreason- 
able and capricious in his presence. 
Philip, too, was some company for 
her, when she dreaded having other 
company in her house. She never 
dared ask her own special friends 
to visit her; and Mr. Drem’s 
temper was getting so much more 
wayward, that she gave dinner-par- 
ties as seldom as she could, even 
to his friends. Above all, she 
was afraid of his breaking out into 
open conflict with Sir James Kings- 
cote; for the society of his light- 
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hearted and charming daughter was 
one of the few pleasures remaining 
to the poor woman. And Mr. Drem 
seemed to have got it into his head 
that Sir James was somehow con- 
nected with Philip’s departure; and 
that Violet had done him an injury 
in not marrying Philip without be- 
ing asked. 

Mr. Arthur was too prudent to 
speak to his uncle about his cousin, 
unless the former alluded to the 
matter. Even then, the subject 
was dangerous. But the observant 
placid young man saw that Philip’s 
desertion was telling on his father; 
and that the old man was gradu- 
ally, in spite of all his scornful 
boasting, coming to wish that the 
rupture were healed. 

Healed, that is to say, in his own 
fashion. Had he chosen to do so, 
he could have made everybody, 
himself included, a good deal hap- 
pier, by quietly recognising Philip's 
right to choose his own wife, and 
accepting Lilian Seaford as _ his 
daughter. But Mr. Arthur saw that, 
as time went on, this solution of the 
difficulty had become more imprac- 
ticable than ever, so bitter and de- 
termined had grown the old man’s 
obstinacy and his anger with her 
whom he regarded as a chief agent 
of his trouble. Mr. Arthur thought 
he might possibly meddle in the 
affair; but he had not the courage 
to recommend //a? settlement of it. 





HOW I WENT TO EDIT THE ‘CASTLETOWN 
EAGLE, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


‘WANTED an experienced editor of 
Liberal views to conduct a journal 
in the provinces.’ 

Such was the announcement that 
struck my eye as I glanced on the 
front page of a literary journal. I 
wanted an excuse for leaving Lon- 
don, and thought this post would 
just suit me. I had a small income 
independent of a remunerative con- 
nection with reviews and periodi- 
cals, and if the situation should 
turn out to be a poor one in a 
monetary way, I could afford to 
put up with it for a short time. 
I called on the agent to whom the 
advertisement referred. 

‘Well, sir,’ he replied to my pre- 
liminary questions, ‘I doubt if the 
place will suit you; the salary offered 
is very small.’ 

‘I don’t so much care for that 
at present. Where should I have 
to go to, and what is the name of 
the paper ?” 

* Here-is a copy of it.’ 

‘Why, this is in Ireland ? 

‘Yes, sir; we have had many 
gentlemen calling here, who in- 
quired no farther when they ascer- 
tained that fact.’ 

‘But how is it the proprietors 
are willing to employ an English- 
man, as I presume they are from 
your agency in the matter?’ 

‘I can scarce tell, sir. My cor- 
respondent on the subject is a 
lady, who writes as if she were 
the owner of the journal, and per- 
haps she is.’ 

The Castletown Eagle—the name 
rather tickled my fancy, and I had 


no objection to go to Ireland. It 
would serve my purpose as well 
as any other quarter of the globe. 
The man seemed astonished at the 
alacrity with which I closed with 
the miserable terms on which the 
desk of the Zag/e was offered. 

* You can write,’ I said as I was 
leaving, ‘to say you have secured 
an editor, and a cheap one. With 
reference to qualification, you can 
say whatever you like; but, on 
second thoughts, perhaps you had 
better simply state that you be- 
lieve I am capable of doing the 
work.’ 

‘Very good, sir. I shall let you 
know when they are ready for 
you.’ 

A week after this I had taken 
my seat in the ‘ Wild Irishman’ 
train, from Euston terminus, bound 
for the extreme south of the coun- 
ty of Cork. As I leaned back in the 
carriage, I felt a certain boyish de- 
light at my escape from the London 
round of life, which was becoming 
more or less wearisome to me. On 
arriving at Holyhead I noticed 
three ladies on the platform, who 
seemed in a distracted state with 
their luggage. ‘There was no gen- 
tleman with them apparently, and 
the porter was listening in a surly 
and uninterested manner to their 
nervous description of a missing 
box. I went forward, and in- 
quired if I could be of any assist- 
ance. They thanked me, and 
explained that they had put the 
box into the carriage with them— 
where it was ultimately found, 
shoved far back under a seat, 
when the surly porter conde- 
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scended to search for it. One 
of the ladies while directing the 
man had given me a shawl and 
cloak to hold, and when the little 


incident was over, I found myself 


following the party on board the 
steamer. ‘They went down to the 
cabin, but I remained on deck, and 
was about to hand over my charges 
to the stewardess, when the owner 
of the shawl reappeared. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, smiling, 
as I offered to help her on with 
the cloak and to wrap her in the 
shawl ; ‘I could not remain below, 
the morning is so fine.’ 

‘I think we are pretty sure of a 
calm passage.’ 

‘I am glad of that for my com- 
panions’ sake. I am a good sailor 
myself.’ 

‘Are you not afraid of the chill— 
there is always a cold mist over the 
sea at this hour?’ 

*O, not the least afraid.’ 

I remember with a queer dis- 
tinctness how our conversation 
grew, but I doubt whether it would 
be as interesting to others as it was 
tome. In fact, before the sun rose— 
and a beautiful dawn it was, flush- 
ing over the far edge of the green 
waves—we had become strangely 
confidential. Perhaps I ought ra- 
ther to say Zhad. The lady list- 
ened with interest enough to en- 
courage me, and at last I told her 
what was bringing me to Ireland. 

‘I am to edit a paper for an old 
woman.’ 

‘Indeed! it was a strange notion 
of yours, this adventure. How odd 
it would turn out if she were a 
widow and you were to marry her! 
There is a subject for three volumes 
for you at once.’ 

‘I should be sorry to marry 
in Ireland. Irish ladies, I under- 
stand— 

A little nod of the head, half 
satirical and half coquettish, warn- 
ed me off the blunder I was about 
to make. 
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‘But I didn’t think you were 
Irish.’ 

‘ Yes, quite Irish; and very proud 
of the fact, I assure you.’ 

I hastened at once to apologise 
for the tone in which I had spoken. 
She took my explanation in the best 
good-humour. 

The bay of Dublin was now open- 
ing before us, and I can at this mo- 
ment call to mind the loveliness of 
that summer morning: the deep 
emerald tinge of the sea, the Wick- 
low hills, like purple clouds in the 
distance, the heavy-eyed gulls 
floating curiously across, and some- 
times getting tangled in the smoke 
and seeming to dissolve in it to 
the size of white butterflies. There 
were as yet very few people on 
deck ; but the quay draws nigh, 
and one by one the passengers 
appear. 

‘I think I had better say good- 
bye to you now.’ And she held 
out her hand to me with a sweet 
unconscious frankness. 

‘Good-bye. I trust we may come 
across each other again. Perhaps 
you would tell me your name ?” 

She smiled for a second, and 
then, with an expression full of 
fun, glanced from me to one of her 
boxes lying outside the great deck 
pyramid of luggage. 

I understood her at once. We 
parted, and I carefully wrote down, 
‘Miss Wentworth, Mountjoy-square, 
Dublin, the name and address 
inscribed on the trunk. 


CHAPTER II. 


Late the next night I arrived at 
the Castletown Arms, having per- 
formed the last twenty miles of the 
journey on a stage-coach, My first 
impressions of Castletown were 
similar to those to which Johnson 
gave such emphatic utterance when 
Boswell told him, ‘Sir, we are now 
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in Scotland! In the morning I 
found it impossible to procure a 
cold bath; but, instructed by a 
garrulous waiter, I found my way 
to a river which promised capital 
angling. On returning from a plunge 
and a swim, I went into a shop to 
purchase a copy of the Castletown 
Eagle, and I thought I could scarce 
do better than have a chat with the 
shopkeeper touching its local circu- 
lation and influence. 

‘Have I an Aigle, is it? Be gor 
I have, bad luck to thim for Aigées.’ 

‘I thought it was considered a 
very good paper.’ 

‘Ye don’t know what they call it 
in Cark, thin ?’ replied the fellow, 
with that sort of indescribable grin 
which comes over an Irishman’s 
face when he is enjoying the fore- 
taste of a joke; ‘they calls the 
Aigle the Goose, and in my opinion 
they’re right.’ 

Notwithstanding my very limited 
association up to that period with 
the journal in question, I confess 
it was with no slight feeling of an- 
noyance that I walked to breakfast 
after this account of it. While at the 
repast, I remembered that the first 
thing I had to do was to see the 
gentleman whom I was to succeed, 
and who I had stipulated was to 
remain in office at least a fortnight 
after my arrival. 

‘James, take in me cawrd,’ I 
heard a deep voice growl from the 
hall outside the coffee-room ; and 
the waiter appeared, and handed 
me a piece of pasteboard on which 
was engraved, ‘Mr. Joseph O’Brien, 
Castletown Eagle? 

I rose to meet Mr. O’Brien, 
who was indeed the retiring editor 
of the Zag/e; and as the door 
opened, a very tall powerfully-built 
man, rather coarse and florid-look- 
ing, but with handsome features, 
dressed in sporting costume, and 
with a brace of red setters at his 
heel, stood before me. 

‘How dye do, sir? I’m glad to 
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see you,’ said Mr. O’Brien heartily, 
and with an honest ring in his voice 
that took my fancy at once (‘To 
hale, ye divils !—this to the setters, 
who were sniffing curiously now at 
my legs). ‘I hope you had a plea- 
sant voyage.’ 

I told him I had, and asked him 
to join me at breakfast, which he 
did ; and when it was over he be- 
gan immediately, at my request, to 
give me a notion of the duties I 
was about to enter on. The Zag/e, 
I learned, was the sole property of 
a Mrs. Brady, whose husband had 
started and conducted it many years 
before. The editorial functions to 
be discharged consisted in writing 
two leaders (Iam afraid Mr. O’Brien 
called them ‘laders’) in the week, 
and in controlling the movements 
of a solitary reporter, who ‘ did’ the 
petty sessions, meetings of boards 
of guardians, and such musical and 
dramatic criticism as arose out of 
the occasional visit of a travelling 
theatrical company, or a concert of 
Castletown amateurs. 

‘Mrs. Brady is mighty stiff and 
stuck up; ye'll see but little of her. 
We've both to dine there to-day, 
though, and you can judge for your- 
self.’ 

The opinion I formed of Mr. 
O’Brien was that he was a clever idle 
fellow ; and I cou'd perceive that 
he was not in the least annoyed 
at having to surrender his post to 
me. 

Mrs. Brady resided outside the 
town, which contained, I should 
think, about ten thousand people, 
and was a prosperous place enough, 
as such towns went. Her house 
was prettily situated, with a short 
lawn running down to the river. 
As we were walking up to the 
house, Mr. O’Brien (who wore 
a string of artificial flies round 
his hat) told me he had landed 
many a three- and four - pound 
trout on the grass quite close to 
us. 
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Mrs. Brady was picking some 
flowers which were trained round 
a little pillar near the steps, and 
she turned round to greet us. 

*You have had a long distance 
to come, Mr. Staunton. I trust we 
can make your stay with us agree- 
able.’ 

Mrs. Brady spoke without a trace 
of the brogue. The dinner passed 
off pleasantly enough, and I found 
I could get on very well indeed 
with Mrs. Brady. During the course 
of the repast, Mr. O’Brien inti- 
mated that a boy was to bring him 
letters from the office in the even- 
ing, and ‘my rod too,’ the ex-editor 
continued.—‘I thought you wouldn’t 
mind me making a few casts in the 
garden ;’ this half-apologetically to 
Mrs. Brady. 

* Not at all,’ answered our hostess 
graciously ; ‘and I trust you will be 
fortunate.’ 

In due course the boy came, with 
a rod and landing-net, and Mr. 
O’Brien disappeared. 

‘I wanted to have a chatwithyou, 
Mr. Staunton,’ said Mrs. Brady. 

We walked together into the gar- 
den, and I learned all about the 
politics and supporters of the Zag/e. 
I ventured to ask why Mr. O’Brien 
was to be deposed. 

‘I think I may tell you, Mr. 
Staunton, although the reason is 
rather of a private nature. I didn’t 
want him to make love to my daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘Your daughter ?’ 

‘Yes. She is at present on a 
visit to a relative of hers in Dublin. 
In fact, it was at her request I am 
obliged to remove our editor, with 
whom, in a business way, I have 
no particular fault to find. He was 
constantly addressing verses to 
Kate in his ‘ Poet’s Corner.’ When 
he became acquainted with my rea- 
sons, he took matters very quietly, 
and so good-humouredly, that we 
remain, as you perceive, on the 
friendliest terms.’ 
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‘Then he does not depend for 
his income altogether on the Zag/e? 

‘No; he has a small farm a few 
miles from here, and I think is ra- 
ther glad than otherwise at being 
released from a fixed occupation. 
But, Mr. Staunton, there is some- 
thing I want to say to you, if I 
may.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, I 
dread in your case a similar diffi- 
culty.’ 

I confess I felt considerably vex- 
ed. What business had the old wo- 
man to suppose that I was going 
to fall in love with her daughter ? 
Most likely an Irish country girl, 
with a milkmaid complexion and 
a few boarding-school graces. 

*I can assure you, Mrs. Brady, 
that there is no danger of anything 
of the kind occurring ; I am not a 
marrying man.’ 

‘I only wished to have your 
word on the subject ; it would ren- 
der our intercourse here less con- 
strained, and I expect Kate home 
in three weeks.’ 

The conversation then turned off 
from this topic; but I could not 
prevent myself from feeling very 
angry, and registering a silent vow 
that I would show both Mrs. Brady 
and her daughter that I had no de- 
sire for the honour of an alliance 
with the family. 


CHAPTER III. 


NOTHING could equal Mr. O’- 
Brien’s courtesy and attention to 
me when I got the Zag/e into hand. 
Our politics were rather parochial 
than European, but there were oc- 
casions in which we considered it 
essential to warn Prussia, or threat- 
en France, or refer to our difficul- 
ties with Central Asia. Our par- 
liamentary representative, who had 
promised to develop the mining re- 
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sources of Castletown, had to be 
looked after ; so had Mr. Disraeli 
and a town commissioner, who was 
a tailor in private life, and who ad- 
dressed letters to me signed an 
‘Ouvrier.’ By the time I under- 
stood my business I was thoroughly 
disgusted with it, and yet it cer- 
tainly amused me. I shall never 
forget a scene at a public dinner 
in the town-hall the first week of 
my arrival. The banquet was given 
in connection with an agricultural 
society, which had been started by 
a new English proprietor. Mr. 
O’Brien sat next to me during the 
banquet, which was of the most 
substantial description. He seemed 
most anxious that the dignity of 
the press should be duly asserted, 
although his mode of expressing 
his sentiments on the matter did 
not appear to me to be of the most 
impressive kind. For instance— 
as it happened more than once— 
if we required anything, Mr. O’- 
Brien announced his wants in this 
fashion: ‘Waiter, a fork for the 
press! Potatoes for the press, 
waiter! Waiter, salt for the press! 
and so on. 

There was a stout farmer oppo- 
site me, whose performances on 
the beef and mutton were simply 
wonderful. This gentleman ap- 
peared, however, infinitely per- 
plexed and disturbed by the tunes 
ofa German band, which was hired 
to play in the progress of the festi- 
val. If he had an ear for music I 
don’t wonder at it, for I seldom 
heard anything more villanous ; 
but I think his dislike arose from 
a less fanciful cause. He was, at 
the eighth repetition of a waltz, 
driven beyond endurance, and 
roared out ‘ Stop!’ in so command- 
ing a tone, that every one looked 
round. ‘There was a dead silence 
for a moment, and the hideous 
orchestra was struck dumb ; a shout 
of laughter from the company, how- 
ever, sent it on again in full swing. 
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Some ladies came in to look at us 
and hear the speeches ; when I took 
a note of their dowdinesses, I 
was more than ever tickled at the 
idea of being warned against the 
fascinations of a Castletown belle. 

It was a fortnight after this (the 
winter was fast coming on and the 
river was loaded with brown leaves) 
that I spent an evening with Mrs. 
Brady ; and, on the arrival of the 
post, she told me her daughter was 
returning the next day. ‘Ihave a 
bad cold, and perhaps you would 
meet Kate at the post-office for me,’ 
she said. Of course I assented, 
and accordingly found myself in 
due time waiting outside the inn at 
which the ramshackle ‘ Lightning’ 
was expected. I was a little early, 
and spent the spare minutes smok- 
ing and speculating with some 
interest on the kind of girl she 
might be with whom I was not 
to fall in love on any account. In 
a quarter of an hour I heard the 
old-fashioned guard’s horn, and a 
minute afterwards I was opening 
the door for a young lady whose 
face and head were so enveloped 
in a warm cloak that I could not 
distinguish her features. I simply 
introduced myself by saying, ‘ Miss 
Brady ? and, receiving a nod in re- 
ply, I handed my charge out, and 
then got her boxes off the roof. 
When this was done I turned round, 
and saw standing next to me my 
fair companion of the Holyhead 
steamboat. She was laughing hearti- 
ly, and putting out her hand said, 

‘I hope the “old woman” and 
you are getting on well, Mr. Staun- 
ton. You see I have waited all 
this while to surprise you.’ 

I scarce knew what to say. The 
explanation of the mystery was 
simple enough. Instead of point- 
ing to one of her own boxes to di- 
rect me to an address, she had 
shown me a trunk which did not 
belong to her at all. 

‘And then you know, when you 











told me what you were going to do, 
I knew all about it, and wanted to 
have some fun with you when I 
came home.’ 

Upon reaching the house, I was 
still confused, and feit an odd feeling 
of regret and pleasure. Mrs. Brady 
kissed her daughter affectionately, 
and I took my leave. I passed over 
the little bridge leading into the 
town on the way to my lodgings. 
Without being much ofa poet or a 
mooner, I have a constant hanker- 
ing after scenery. I could not help 
lingering on the bridge of planks 
to look at the shining stream pass- 
ing off into the dark under a curve 
of low hills, and I began to regret 
my promise to Mrs. Brady. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I HANG up at the commencement 
of this chapter an announcement 
similar to the proclamations made 
touching the unities of a melo- 
drama as to the flight of time. It 
was now November. Mrs. Brady 
was good enough to express the 
greatest satisfaction with my man- 
agement of her Zag?e ; and, in truth, 
that bird was soaring high in the 
estimation of the subscribers, who 
had begun to increase in numbers. 
I had gone into whatever society 
there was in the place, but had 
dropped it on the shortest trial. I 
still kept Mr. O’Brien with me. 
I did so, because, as I did not 
seriously contemplate living for any 
length of time in Castletown, it 
would be as well that Mr. O’Brien 
should be prepared to take up 
the running, as, as far as I could 
see, time had removed the ob- 
jection which Mrs. Brady had to 
him. I was heartily fond of snipe- 
shooting, and, with O’Brien’s aid 
and companionship, I managed to 
pass— 

There is no use in beating about 
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the bush in this manner: I fell ig- 
nominiously over head and ears in 
love with Kate Brady. I have a 
suspicion that O’Brien knew my 
secret, and felt a grim satisfaction 
at my sufferings. I think he was 
waiting with a prophetic grin for 
the time when I should also break 
out in the ‘ Poet’s Corner’ of the 
Lagle. But I remembered my re- 
solution and pledge, and the rather 
insidious way in which it was drawn 
from me. Meanwhile Kate and I 
became the best of friends. I was 
accustomed, when the paper was 
out, to spend the next day on the 
moors, and in the evening went to 
Mrs. Brady, who always expressed 
herself happy to see me. Kate 
played charmingly, and I intro- 
duced her to my favourite Chopin. 
It was pleasant in the turf-glow to 
listen to the weird and intricate 
skeins of notes lit with poetry, like 
some one’s brown hair with threads 
of gold. I sat as far away from the 
piano as I could; at least I gene- 
rally did, except once, and then I 
couldn’t help it. I remember it was 
during that delicious ‘ Invitation’ 
waltz. I satin achair by my darling’s 
side, and, as she bowed her head 
over the notes, my face was very 
close to hers. ‘There was only one 
thought in our minds, and we both 
knew it. We gazed fearlessly and 
long, until with an impulse I could 
no more help than [ could help 
breathing, I touched her lips with 
mine. It was only for one instant. 
On went the ripple of the waltz as 
though nothing had happened; on 
it went, but the notes were freighted 
now, not with the mere fancies of 
the artist, but with the burden of 
our own hopes for the future. 
When the waltz, was over, Kate 
went from the room. I did not 
see her again that evening, and I 
had to wake Mrs. Brady to wish 
her good-night. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Next morning I called on Mrs. 
Brady. I was resolved, at least, to 
tell as straightforward a story as I 
could, and if she determinedto keep 
me to my word, why, at the worst I 
should have to do so. She looked 
very grave when I met her. She 
heard me out with a cold politeness, 
and then asked me howsoonI could 
complete my arrangements for leav- 
ing Castletown. There was a hard, 
cold, inexorable tone in her voice, 
and a contempt in it that stung 
me to the quick. I was ready to 
leave at once, but— 

‘ You have broken your promise, 
Mr. Staunton; I permitted your 
visits here, trusting to it. The 
sooner we part the better. I think 
I can manage to reconcile my 
daughter to the loss she will sus- 
tain by your departure.’ 

‘Can I see her before I leave ? 

‘Certainly not.’ And the old 
lady opened the library door with 
a gesture that, taken with her white 
set face, was not encouraging to 
me. 

I went down to the office of the 
Eagle, and without hesitation re- 
lated the circumstances to Mr. 
O’Brien. 

‘ Bedad, it’s an ugly business,’ 
said that gentleman. ‘ Does Kate 
like you ?’ 

‘She does,’ I answered, and 
was almost sorry for speaking so 
abruptly, the good fellow’s face 
showed so much genuine sadness. 

‘Well, she’s a sweet girl,’ he re- 
marked after a pause. ‘ Look here! 
when are you to leave ?’ 

‘To-morrow, if you will resume 
your old post.’ 

‘Tl do anything for you, my 
boy,’ said this thoroughly loyal- 
hearted Irishman, ‘anything for 
you—and Miss Kate, he added 
with a slight effort ; ‘but I see no- 
thing for it, except for you to run 
away with her.’ 


‘That won't do. I deceived her 
mother already; I'll not take her 
daughter from her in a sneaking 
fashion now.’ 

‘Then let me think over it. I 
can always consider best with the 
gun under my arm; and I’m going 
out for a crack at the plover now. 
In the evening I'll tell you my 
plans.’ 

I spent the day packing up ; and 
when that task was over, I walked 
through the little room, and down 
to my favourite lounge on the 
bridge, from which I could catch 
a glimpse of Mrs. Brady’s house. 
How sick and miserable | felt ! 

I returned, and wrote a letter to 
Kate. I did not know whether it 
would be delivered toher or not ; but 
it was a relief to me to write it. Just 
as Mr. O’Brien made his appear- 
ance with a well-filled bag, I had in 
reply a short note from Kate. She 
was as miserable as I was. I would 
not forget her, would 1? And she 
would so like to see me once more, 
if possible, before I went. If Mr. 
O’Brien spoke to mamma some- 
thing might he done, I handed 
the note to O’Brien. He read it 
without a word. 

‘It is rather cruel of Miss Kate 
to make me an ambassador in this 
cause,’ hesaid ; ‘but I’llstand to you.’ 

And off hestarted for Mrs. Brady’s 
house at once. 

I walked dowr to the bridge 
again. It was the time of the No- 
vember sunset ; but I was in no 
mood to sentimentalise over land- 
scape. I watched the river with 
a half-vacant, half-stupid stare. I 
suddenly felt some one next to me. 
It was Kate. 

‘I would see you—before you— 
before you—you—’ 

‘Dearest, I will write to you 
constantly, and I hope to have a 
home to offer you shortly. If your 
mother persists—’ 

‘Why did you make such a silly 
promise to her ?” 
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This was said with an air of 
melancholy coquettishness. 

‘ Because I didn’t know who you 
were.’ 

We almost forgot for a while 
that we were to part. I walked 
with her to the gate of the house. 
Kate turned pale when we came in 
view of the modest mansion ; and 
I was trembling all over. We halted 
on the steps of the entrance-porch. 
We could not, I believe, to save 
our lives have spoken a word at 
the moment. Both Kate’s hands 
were in mine; and they seemed to 
cling and to linger there, as if they 
would never leave their resting- 
place. 

‘Mrs. Brady’s compliments, and 
will ye both come in?’ calls aloud 
Mr. O’Brien from the garden. 

The sentence was like the read- 
ing of a reprieve to a condemned 
criminal. We understood at once 
that Mr. O’Brien had been suc- 
cessful in his mission; and Kate 
turned round and gave him a hearty 
kiss. 

‘I pitched into your mother, 
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Miss Kate,’ said the noble crea- 
ture. ‘I told her the Aég/e might 
go to the divil if she acted harshly 
to you.’ 

And so we went in to tea; and 
Mrs. Brady saluted me on the 
cheek, and silently ratified the ne- 
gotiation that had been so fortu- 
nately conducted by Mr. O’Brien. 

Reader, this is a very plain and 
a simple story, and I have little 
more to add to it. In a month 
Kate and I once more travelled 
together in a steamer, and took up 
our residence in town. We some- 
times, however, run over to Ire- 
land, where the Zag? still flourishes 
under the able editorship of our 
friend. I have never, as you may 
suspect, regretted my short con- 
nection with that influential jour- 
nal; and I take a peculiar interest 
in still reading it; for Mr. O’Brien 
sends it to us regularly. Mrs. Brady 
has been entirely reconciled to me 
for my breach of promise, and oc- 
casionally condescends to visit us, 
withoutremaining longer thana well- 
regulated mother-in-law should. 
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Fotp me in thine arms, my dearest ; 
Fold me closely to thy breast ; 

Let thy heart to mine be nearest 
When I take my last earth’s rest. 


Let thy kisses linger longest, 
And thy hand clasp closest mine ; 
Rememb’ring that my deepest, strongest 
Heart's love, dear, was ever thine. 


Let me die, mine eyes bestowing 
Their last ling’ring gaze on thee ; 

So I leave thee, dearest, knowing 
Our love will reach eternity. 











CHAPTERS ON A CHAIR. 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE LAWS OF TASTE. 


IN Two PARTS :—PART IT. 


——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DECORATION (continued.) 


How many shop-fronts are there 
with massive wooden pillars in front, 
on which rests nothing butthe paint- 
ed show-board! How many co- 
lumns, like Decimus Burton’s at the 
entrance of Hyde-park, by which 
sweeps so proudly the rolling ba- 
rouche, stand idly in a row, on which 
rest nothing but a simple band 
of stone! ‘There were columns to 
old Carlton House similarly unem- 
ployed, about which an architec- 
tural mind made a distich that com- 
prised the whole principle : 


‘Care colonne, che fatti qua ? 
Non sapiamo in questa verita.’ 


But the same question could be put 
in every London street, and would 
receive the same answer, given up- 
roariously. 

Through conventional repetition 
of some marked architectural fea- 
ture, merely from a general sense of 
its being handsome, many things 
have quite lost their significance. 
Manya traveller has lingered in the 
streets and Place near the lovely 
cathedral tower of Antwerp, loth to 
tose sight of it, and has welcomed 
with delight its reappearance above 
the gables of old houses, as he wan- 
dered about the town. Guide-books 
have exhausted their lavish ‘com- 
mon forms’ of praise in honour of 
that stone lace-work : more com- 
petent critics have given more ju- 
dicious praise. 

While joining in these raptures 


over its exquisite beauty, it seemed 
to the writer that not its least praise 
was one point which seems to have 
escaped many. It was no mere 
caput mortuum, no purposeless thing 
of prettiness, like a doll-faced beau- 
ty. Half-way up that almost unique 
spire, were the golden outlines of the 
clock-face and hands ; figures light, 
airy, transparent, like the tower it- 
self,—glittering, not fastened on— 
a mere accident or after-thought— 
but part of the tower. This gave 
a soul, a life and meaning, to the 
entrancing fabric. It seemed a true 
clock-tower; and as it rose and 
peeped from behind the houses, it 
seemed to commune with the town; 
and by its airy numerals and hands, 
—as airy as the tracery behind, 
—and by its chiming also, held 
cheerful interchange of talk. 

The French deservedly pride 
themselves on the infinite variety 
of their designs in clocks, where 
they indeed leave all countries 
far behind them. There, it must 
be confessed, there is much faulty 
treatment ; but they are forced to 
comply with the demands of the 
magnificent but vulgar mind. We 
look into the marts of Barbedi- 
enne, of Le Roy, and others, and 
are charmed with the exquisite 
modelling of the subjects. Noble 
figures ; sitting, spirited groups ; 
and that common one of the tall 
and graceful nymph with the dial 
at her feet, she herself holding the 
pendulum. There is to be seen 


even Phaeton, driving the chariot 
of the sun, two fiery steeds and a 
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car, whereof the wheel is the clock. 
The devices are endless. Yet, ac- 
cording to the principles we have 
been investigating, all this is wrong 
and false. We know now that the 
clock is the main feature — she 
thing, in fact. These groups and 
figures devour instead of decorat- 
ing. It is a sculptured group, 
with a dial accidentally intro- 
duced. The latter should be the 
grand feature; the figures should 
be all subservient ; and, if true art 
were observed, should have some 
relation in dramatic action to it. 

Would we see something that ap- 
proaches to true decoration, and 
to the true use of figures in this 
way, we may look at a clock made 
to copy the famous tomb of the 
Medici, with the two figures of 
Night and Morning watching 
dreamily. There is a surprising 
and hushed mystery about those 
truly poetical figures, rendered 
more intense by the reference to 
the silent progress of Time, with 
a dreamy expectancy. And this 
illustration will show what a living 
power true art can thus impart. 
Every time the eye fell on such 
a work, it would turn away in a 
more refined and impressed state ; 
very different, at least, from any- 
thing it would receive from the 
Three Graces, or Mr. Gibson’s 
Venus. 

So with figures holding up lights 
—considered a favourite device. 
The candle becomes utterly dis- 
proportioned to the tiny figure ; 
and in real life, in the same re- 
lation, would be heavy, tall, and 
thick. But this realism gives no 
pleasure save to vulgar minds. 
There is no art in seeing a slavish 
human figure in a sort of menial 
attitude. 

Ormolu is discredited for many 
of these unartistic barbarisms. We 
see the little Cupid, whose body 
opens back on a hinge, and dis- 
closes an ink - bottle ; or the large 


jockey-cap, leaf, ribbon, and all, 
which serve the same end. So 
with a mimetic drum, which re- 
veals either ink or wafers; the 
mastiff dog’s-head, which discloses 
the same, and opens on a level 
with its eyes. However correctly 
fashioned, these all are the result 
of a false principle, and surely in- 
vests the operation of dipping a 
pen in ink with most disagreeable 
associations. Such, too, wait on 
the conception of the semi-classical 
ironmonger, who had read of the 
infant Hercules and the snakes ; 
and ‘cast’ a little boy squeezing a 
snake, whose contortions furnished 
two loops, and thus ingeniously 
became an umbrella - stand at 
No one could place his 
umbrella there without being most 
unpleasantly affected at so fine a 
classical fable being turned to 
such base service. But there are 
worse enormities. A fox, or dog, 
on its hind -legs, and holding 
a whip in its mouth, was a com- 
mon shape for the same purpose ; 
quite false to fact, as the lash of 
the whip could not remain so 
rigid, the whip-stock be so frail ; 
and the idea of any animal put 
to such a purpose suggests both 
insecurity and degradation. Some- 
times we see the wheel of a rud- 
der mimicked as a watch for the 
writing -table, but all distorted 
from its original attitude; not on 
an axle, but resting on its handles, 
and like an archery target. There 
is no meaning in selecting such an 
object ; it is not beautiful or sug- 
gestive ; it is only round, like the 
dial. We see a watch-key fashion- 
ed like a cannon, and a little gold 
wine-bottle doing duty as a seal! 
A popular shape of porte-cigare is 
a model of a female leg ; the point 
of the toe being the end put into 
the mouth! ‘This would seem to 
be accepted as something truly 
artistic ; according to that false 
idea, which supposes that any re- 
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production of some familiar object 
in a new and unexpected ca- 
pacity is artistic. To this we 
owe bronze figures holding spears 
which become gas-jets ; all which 
sin either in forcing some digni- 
fied idea into a meaner function— 
as in making some bronze Atlas 
support an illuminated gas-globe 
on his back—or setting it to some 
duty impossible in real life. <A 
truer artist gets sympathy by 
grouping such figures adout the 
work. 

How brass metal lends a bright- 
ness and honour may be seen in 
the door-locks of old houses built 
a century ago, and which are huge 
mahogany boxes a foot square, 
and richly bound in florid brass. 
Such a one is in the hall outside 
the room where these lines are 
being written; and its decoration 
is something pleasant to look on, 
as people go out. The lock is a 
function of importance —the se- 
curity of the house, the opening 
of the door, deserve a certain 
conspicuous recognition. A good 
brass handle hangs down to turn 
the bolt. Modernconvenience, com- 
bined with economy, requires an in- 
significant Chubb lock and latch- 
key, a good deal higher up, with a 
little mean brass button. By this 
has the door to be drawn open, 
with some straining and certain 
dislocation of the interior of the 
tiny lock. The older handle draws 
back all with the ease of a giant ; 
it has done its work for seventy 
or eighty years: this little lock, 
strained beyond its powers, has to 
be renewed again and again. 

Fixing our eyes now on the front 
leg of our chair, we see that it is 
not a simple ‘stick’ of support, but 
grows smaller, in a succession of 
curves and scoops, towards the bot- 
tom. It, in short, ‘tapers,’ a con- 
ventional word that seems firmly 
established and unchallenged, as 
signifying beauty. How many spires 


are ‘ tapering away gracefully to the 
sky’ in novels and newspapers! how 
many ladies’ arms are also ‘ exqui- 
sitely tapered’! But do we think 
for a moment why anything, be- 
cause it grows gradually thinner to- 
wards one end, should become en- 
titled to claim the epithet beauti- 
ful? One reason is founded on 
simply physical convenience. The 
chief weight of our chair, and what 
it supports, is thrown in the direc- 
tion of four ideal lines, passing 
down the centre of each leg; and 
a point at the end of each line is 
where the weight presses most ; the 
points at the end of the surface of 
the leg bear far less. Therefore the 
tapering is but an expression of the 
actual direction of the strength. It 
is, in fact, a minute reproduction of 
a principle explained before ; for as 
the original seat, the square block 
of wood, gives place to the four 
legs, and is, as it were, tapered 
down into that shape, so the single 
leg loses yet more wood. By this 
concentration of the weight into a 
smaller space greater steadiness and 
adhesion to the ground is secured. 
But whatever beauty there is in it, 
is attained by the sacrifice of a 
superfluous material. But here we 
are only beginning. 

In this matter of ‘ legs’ for tables, 
chairs, sideboards, pianos, &c., the 
very prairies of extravagance seem 
to have been scoured over. The 
wildest antics, hills and vales, scoops 
and crevices, bulgings and depres- 
sions, rings and windingsand bends, 
seem to have run riot. What do 
these things mean or stand for? 
They do not represent or remind. 
They break the surface, we are 
told, and impart an air of richness. 
One solution can certainly be offer- 
ed. They owe their birth to the 
turner’s fatal facility; under that 
riotous tool these monstrosities 
spring up and blossom ina second. 
There is no end to its feats, and 
abundant rings and dells are almost 
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as prolific as mushrooms. If these 
sinuosities were more difficult to 
make, we should have fewer. The 
general type of a mahogany leg 
is a kind of ball near the top, with 
a scoop to follow, which swells 
again into something that takes 
the shape of a perfect gymnastic 
club. 

It may be believed that there is 
some faint idea here of reproducing 
the calf ofthe human leg ; but it is 
forgotten that the calf is not forshow, 
but is a receptacle for working ma- 
chinery—muscles, &c,—and there- 
fore answers a purpose. 

But this inquiry takes us into the 
pretty domain of carved decoration. 
Where and what should we carve, 
are two very important questions ; 
and at the outset, on applying the 
principle of the decorated plate, we 
find ourselves within limits. Thus, 
in our chair, we find the rail pro- 
jecting beyond the frame, or the 
joints and corners as prominent as 
knuckles. The eye is not dissatis- 
fied, for the construction is honestly 
revealed. But this is only what 
health is to beauty. As this joint 
and knuckle is conspicuous—at- 
tracts more attention from its duty 
—it is worth while making it repay 
this publicity by a little beauty. So 
the carver steps in, and curls a lit- 
tle leaf over the part—rather a hint 
of a leaf, because we do not want 
to hide the joint, but to make it 
more handsome. The vain and 
foolish carver will so elaborate his 
leaf as to draw away attention from 
the main object. It will be like 
the landscape in the plate ; and the 
more exquisitely done the leaf, the 
owner of the chair will every hour 
be haunted with a wish that it 
could be taken off and put in a 
cabinet, or framed like the plate. 
We thus see that carving, asa bit of 
carving, is one thing; carving, as 

decoration, another. Therefore 
* oaken high-backed chairs,’ which 


are a// carving, are in wrong taste. 
VOL. VII. 
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They are so weak from the perfora- 
tion, that they often crack across. 
We do not think of it as a chair that 
has been carved, but as so much 
carving that has been made into a 
chair, and which, perhaps, is the 
true state of things. The awkward- 
ness of such a thing as a seat—rasp- 
ing the back in experience, and to 
the very eye full of discomfort—is 
extreme. For a ‘bit of carving’ to 
act as a bit of construction is there- 
fore quite false in theory and dis- 
astrous in result. In an adjoining 
dining-room are chairs with the 
usual rail across the back, all twist- 
ed and flourished and.open. The 
result is, that some half-dozen have 
divided right across, from pressure 
or warping. 

The purpose, therefore, of carv- 
ing, like other decoration, is to 
honour and dress in uniform, as it 
were, those portions of construc- 
tion that are prominent in doing the 
work. With this principle held fast, 
it is wonderful how clear everything 
becomes. Moulding at the edges 
of chairs and furniture generally is 
receivable, because sharp edges 
are often struck carelessly, and come 
off in splinters. What protects, 
therefore, deserves honour. Indeed, 
there is nothing so universal as the 
presence of mouldings. They enter 
into everything. But see the per- 
version! The meaning of it is, 
that edges should be ‘ moulded a- 
way’ for protection; but the cor- 
rupt and universal way of doing 
this now is by putting on mouldings. 
Howmany sideboards have we seen 
* enriched’ with ‘ lavish scroll-work,’ 
as it is called, flourishing all round 
the edges, and which, as we look 
close, are found to be tacked on. 
The object of such ornaments is 
quite forgotten in the ambitious aim 
of making a showy article. But in 
time the showy moulding begins to 
‘ start,’ or something strikes its weak 
surface, and cracks it across. Then 
comes patching and repair, and all 
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the shifts of patching and repair. 
Thus genuine moulding, part and 
parcel of the object, receives any 
blow undaunted ; or if fracture 
comes, it is fracture of the object 
itself. There are moulding mills, 
where mouldings are turned out by 
the mile, and they are fitted on by 
the mile. Wherever wood projects 
beyond other wood—in windows, 
jambs of doors, and a hundred 
other cases—the space is filled in 
with a nailed-on moulding. Yet it 
has the air as though the carver had 
come and bevelled down the sharp 
right-angles of the top piece. This 
would leave real strength as well as 
beauty. But instead, we have these 
shifts, liable ‘to start’ at any mo- 
ment ; and hence we have draughty 
windows, the air coming in behind 
these layers of wood. 

But there is yet another view of 
carving. When we see birds, and 
beasts, and trees, and leaves repro- 
duced elaborately, there is a tend- 
ency to admire. It will be noticed 
that this sort of thing impresses the 
lower orders and uneducated minds 
most strongly. ‘ Look at the bird 
they say; ‘you can see every fea- 
ther in him’ Now there is nothing 
* against a carver exercising his skill 
in this way; and certainly the eye 
admires a group of dead game and 
foliage carved out of wood. But 
this again is a ‘bit of carving?’ it 
is not decoration. There was a 
species of mirror, fashionable in the 
last century, and still found in old 
houses and curiosity-shops, known 
as a ‘ Chippendale glass.’ They are 
of small size, of narrow oblong 
shape, and are surrounded with 
elaborate gilt carvings of storks and 
peacocks, mixed up with Chinese 
pagodas and trees and icicles. The 
freedom of hand with which these 
were worked is something marvel- 
lous ; it is impossible to deny that 
the effect is very quaint and pretty. 
The most rigid disciplinarian in 
matters of taste must in this in- 
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stance waive his stern canons. At 
this moment there is one facing us ; 
and the luxuriance and richness 
of the effect, and the ease of work, 
is positively delightful. Yet though 
a bird sits at each corner on the 
top, and though each is as large as 
the pagoda between, they scarcely 
defy the theory just laid down. For 
though called a mirror, it is more 
‘a bit of carving ; and the fancy is 
so gay in the execution, and the 
forms so flowing and extravagant, 
that we can see it is not intended 
to be a reproduction of the birds 
or buildings. It is more an extrava- 
ganza, and very different from the 
official stolid reproductions, by the 
existing carver, of dead game, or 
of fruit and foliage. Wreaths of 
flowers, Chinese scroll-work, grow 
and wind about each other,—not 
at all, as Sheridan said of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s account of the Phcoenix, 
‘a poulterer’s account of a bird,’ 
but idealised as it were. And this 
is the true principle of decorative 
carving. 

We might imagine our chair rest- 
ing on the backs of two lions, with 
its back a human figure, kneeling 
perhaps, and two arms forming the 
arms of the chair. This combina- 
tion would be odious to look at, 
however admirably sculptured. Nor 
must we imagine it a far-fetched 
supposition. Things on the same 
plan are sent out every day, and 
welcomed with admiration. The 
objection is this: what we are in- 
vited to sit on is a something made 
up of a figure and two animals, and 
not a chair. Now we admire or 
loathe one of the animals ; now we 
may shrink with alarm from the 
ingeniously arranged embrace ofthe 
figure behind us. But these are 
separate operations: we do not 
think of the whole. Another view 
would be that the associations con- 
nected with such a sitting arrange- 
ment would be anything but plea- 
sant. There are garden seats which 








enjoy popularity, and whose arms, 
&c. are snakes intertwined in knots; 
some of cast-iron ropes, the strands, 
&c. all imitated ; and of straw-plait- 
ing, also iron. This is all false and 
disagreeable. In china and pottery 
this principle runs to extravagance, 
—from the Brown jug ofdear Jones, 
which is a face or head with a 
cocked hat, down to a plate for 
holding cards, the handle of which 
is a dog’s head, with the tongue 
out, trying to lap up milk, and his 
paws clutching at the edge. These 
devices are thought highly of, though 
the dog’s head is a most awkward 
handle, and to a refined mind the 
very notion is disagreeable. It is 
not too extravagant to say, that if 
one were forced to reside in a house 
fitted up with this sort of readistic 
furniture, and live among carved 
figures and animals who were in- 
geniously forced into the shape of 
tables, chairs, beds, presses, &c.— 
if all our jug-handles were snakes, 
and our glasses tulips,—we should 
grow utterly debased in our tone of 
mind, and would get to loathe the 
real objects of nature thus mimick- 
ed. Mere reproduction, without 
idealisation, is nothing. At desert 
we have sometimes plates set round 
in the shape of tinted scallop-shells, 
or else of green vine-leaves. As was 
before remarked, these things bring 
their own punishment on their 
owner, by growing more distasteful 
every day. For they obtrude by 
the singularity of their cut’ There 
is something disarre in the first sur- 
prise ; but all ends there. 
Upholsterers have grand terms, 
and dwell unctuously on their ‘ pil- 
lar-and-claw’ model — their ‘ tele- 
scope - expanding’ table, &c.—a 
strange combination indeed. Such 
‘rich claw’ generally takes the shape 
of a lion’s; and if it were less 
closely imitated without the nails, 
&c., might be effective. Sometimes 
arm-chairs are made to end in this 
Shape, but under the claws appear 
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the castors ; which latter are also 
on a false mechanical principle, 
through their being twisted to one 
side and not placed directly under 
the full weight. Every house-owner 
knows how his castors are periodi- 
cally ‘ prized’ off, by some heavy 
guest tilting the chair with his own 
person on one leg. 

Now, what is the true art of the 
carver? He studies Nature; he 
notices her innumerable shapes and 
forms, and the inexhaustible trea- 
sury of attitudes and patterns. He 
conceives a frame for his looking- 
glass. He will not, as we have 
often seen, cut-out a long spray of 
ivy and ferns and put round it, but, 
what is more elegant, will idealise; 
that is, he will let his pattern flow 
like ivy and ferns, will borrow their 
freedom of form—nay, will let a 
hint of a leaf be seen here and 
there, and will leave on the spec- 
tator’s mind impressions that it is 
‘elegant; and this decause it re- 
calls to him—though he may not 
think it—the flowing freedom of ivy 
and ferns. It is the abuse of this 
correct notion that has given us 
the monstrosities that now wind 
with a hideous freedom round 
drawing-room mirrors. ‘ Scroll- 
work,’ it is often called, though it is 
more like bits of twisted horns and 
shells, all tacked on. Mr. Eastlake, 
in his charming book on household 
taste, has been justly severe on 
these wild abortions, which nearly 
every dame of degree and fashion 
accepts with respect and honour. 
Shocking flourishes! Mere ex- 
crescences as well as flourishes ; 
and about as significant of beauty 
as the flourishes in which the writ- 
ing-master engrossing a testimo- 
nial riots. Apart even from these 
excesses, the principle of a large 
pier-glass refutes them. A great 
surface of glass is the feature re- 
quired — anything that draws oft 
the attention interferes with this 
grand effect. This is being re- 
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cognised now ; and people are sur- 
prised to discover that noble mir- 
rors have a dozen times the effect 
when bounded by a simple gilt 
edging ; and we see in the corners 
of gilders’ workshops actual heaps 
of the rejected scroll lying on each 
other, no more to be tacked or 
screwed on. They do not look 
more degraded than they really 
are. 


There is a material called ‘ com- 
position,’ which very often figures 
along the side of our chair, when 
it is to be glorified by gilding—an 
attempt at a sort of coarse lace- 
work along the bare parts. Such 
would do at the edges, which are 
protected by a raised selvedge, and 
the part between filled-in with this 
work, This may be called the 
decoration of detail—a decoration 
that is wanting to set-off the mono- 
tonous portion of the object ; but, 
in truth, it amounts to no more 
than an enriching of the ¢exture of 
the surface; it is, in fact, the sur- 
face of that portion. It is evident, 
therefore, it should be very deli- 
cate and unobtrusive, and not at- 
tempt to vie with the really deco- 
rated parts, of which it is practically 
the ground merely. This explains 
those flowing patterns which ‘run 
round’ objects and have no variety. 
But our modern workman sees the 
vacant space, and fills it with his 
cast ‘ dogs’-teeth’—sharp, coarse, 
prominent, or they could not be 
cast—and ‘sticks’ them on in a 
dreary monotony, forgetting they 
quite overpower the effect of what 
should be prominent. 

And this brings us to a truth 
scarcely at all understood, namely, 
that the effect of rich detail is not 
produced by detail. Painters know 
this well ; and he who would give 
the effect of a vast crowd of distant 
faces, or of a gorgeous piece of tap- 
estry full of threads and colours, 
would utterly fail to do so by paint- 
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ing minutely every feature and face. 
The detail would not produce this 
sense of detail. In one of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s most striking passages this is 
pointed out, and the reader is re- 
ferred to an exquisitely-engraved 
vignette, given in Rogers’s /ta/y, of 
the ducal palace at Venice, where 
the effect of the rich brickwork and 
mosaic and many arches is convey- 
ed, but not by giving the arches 
or mosaic or brickwork. This is 
founded on nature ; for if we look 
at rich detail from a distance, our 
eyes fail to help us, but there is zmdi- 
cated to us by shadows the presence 
of detail. There is an art in doing 
this which is purely technical ; and 
it is sufficient here merely to call 
the attention to the principle. 


CHAPTER IX. 
STUCCO. 


THE cornice naturally leads us 
to plaster-of-Paris or stucco. No- 
thing has been so debased as this 
elegant material ; and to this decay, 
cheapness and hurry have contri- 
buted. 

When the Irish noblemen lived 
in Dublin, they indulged their taste 
for magnificence by building fine 
houses and by decorating them. 
A band of artist- workmen were 
brought from Italy—a serious ex- 
pense in those days—to paint and 
ornament them. ‘There are ceil- 
ings and walls in some of the old 
mansions, exquisite monuments of 
the taste and workmanship of these 
foreigners, flowered over so richly, 
yet so lightly and appropriately, 
with perfect triumphs in stucco. 
It is indeed a feast for the eye to 
look up in some of these grand 
chambers, and note with what art 
the danger of heaviness and of 
overloading has been avoided, and 
how a general air of magnificence 
has been attained. 
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In our modern drawing-room we 
see a huge sort of star or rosette 
in the centre of the ceiling, from 
which hangs the chandelier. Under 
a more honest system, when the 
rafters were visible, there need be 
no masking of the centre; and a 
hook in the wood would have 
served. But as the plaster ceiling 
interposes, a hole must be made 
through it before the rafter can be 
reached. This would leave un- 
sightly edges, or rather the latter 
must be protected from the swing- 
ing of the chandelier, or it will 
be broken down in fragments. To 
such trouble and cost do shifts and 
pretences put us. The rosette, 
therefore, need not be larger than 
a little douton; yet we see what 
the decorators have made of it—a 
huge mushroom, affixed or Aung 
there mysteriously and dangerously. 
In the working, too, of this orna- 
ment and of the ceiling and cor- 
nice, there is the old false principle 
of running counter to the nature of 
the material. Stucco is fragile, and 
delicate and brittle. The Italian 
artists of the old Dublin houses laid 
on their tendrils and leaves nearly 
flat, with a faint relief, supporting 
every prominence by the ground at 
its back, and giving the air of its 
being a sort of plaster embroidery ; 
so with the cornice and frieze, which 
was richer and deeper, but still did 
not desert the background. In this 
way the work was raised on the 
ground ; it was so delicate that it 
was still a ceding, and not a deco- 
ration. Our modern plasterers 
cast their rosettes—rows of ‘ dogs’- 
teeth’--and mouldings at home, 
and then ‘stick’ them on. This 
modern stucco, to allow of being 
thus cast, becomes ‘ under cut,’ the 
leaves, flowers, &c. stand-out and 
have no support, or little, from be- 
hind. Hence we see so often the 
bits chipped off, or dropping off by 
their own weight, and, when near 
the ground, even a touch makes 
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havoc. Farther, this ‘ boldness of 
relief,’ as these artists think it, is 
opposed to the fragile nature of the 
material, and apes the solidity of 
carved stone—another falsity. The 
delicate and graceful material is 
meant merely for sketching, as it 
were, and faint tracery. In that 
coarse prominent shape it is always 
protesting and protesting by break- 
age and decay. 


CHAPTER X. 
STYLE. 


Our chair, it is evident, may be 
constructed for us in many different 
‘styles’-—a word that is often used 
without much distinct meaning. It 
becomes intelligible, and almost 
helps us to a definition, if we put it 
to one test: give an order for a 
chair to an English workman, and 
to a French one. When they are 
brought home we shall have a very 
good notion of different style. So 
will those who put a French en- 
graving of the same subject beside 
an English one. Style is not a 
mere arbitrary copying of certain 
old patterns, though many an up- 
holsterer and builder will tell us 
so. It has far more behind it; it 
is the expression of the thought of 
a people, under the influence of its 
age and the events of that age, of 
its manners and social lights, even 
of its whim. It has as true a rela- 
tion to the time and people as hand- 
writing has to the writer. Hence, 
within these patterns is a spirit 
which prompted them, that was 
abundant, and of whose prolific- 
ness these patterns and forms were 
but a faint index. 

Now, bearing this in mind, the 
danger is that our modern me- 
chanics, when they are ordered to 
fashion a house or furniture after 
some ancient style, will fetch out 
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their old models, and copy them 
strictly, with only such alterations 
as affect the size, cost, or conveni- 
ences. ‘They do not think of the 
spirit, they reproduce the detail. 
The true course would be to ana- 
lyse, by study, what were the spe- 
cial principles that distinguished 
that style from another—what was 
essential and what was accidental ; 
and then proceed to construct as 
the professors of that old style 
would have done, had they been 
alive zow. Otherwise we have only 
blind reproduction, with points that 
are utterly contradictory and even 
absurd. 

To this we owe so many pat- 
terns of our chair. Gothic, Crom- 
well, Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, 
the Empire—all so many natural 
forms of expression ; with Bleu de 
Roi, Rose du Barri, or bloom- 
coloured coats with gold lace and 
wigs and powder—now indispen- 
sable — chairs of gold and white 
and crimson. In those days of in- 
trigue, or at least elaborate andeven 
laborious gallantry, how suitable 
those large arm-chairs and long 
sofas we see in palaces, and more 
frequently on the stage! The high- 
backed gothic chair, framed so 
stoutly and so burly, almost like 
the Irish chair—‘made to bear 
throwing at a friend’—suited the 
great flagged hall, the dragging to 
the huge fire, the jack-boots, the 
long carouse. How inappropriate, 
therefore, are articles of this sort 
furnishing a modern drawing-room. 
There is even in existing national 
styles a ‘ touch’ about French work, 
which is as distinct as that of a 
Japanese. Aswas before explained, 
thousands admire the unsurpassed 
‘elegance’ of a French sideboard 
or armoire or chiffonier justly and 
truly, but can give no reason for 
theiradmiration, save that itis‘ taste- 
ful’ or ‘light’ or ‘ elegant ;’ but the 
key will be found in the principles 
laid down,—the legitimate decora- 
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tion of the constructive portions, 
and of them only, and the use of 
different materials after their best 
capability. There is unhappily no 
Victorian style ; the public taste is 
shifting and vacillating, and runs 
after every novelty. Yet with the 
universal reign of black-cloth coats 
and tweeds, the simple polished 
wood-chairs have a perfect har- 
mony. In our building we have 
at least one natural reflection of 
the time, namely, the combination 
of glass and iron—the Crystal-Pal- 
ace order, as it could be called. 
Everything else is capricious, a try- 
ing of this and that, all styles, all 
ages; and the most reckless defi- 
ance ofall principles of appropri- 
ateness. But what isto be done? it 
will be said; we have no existing 
style ; and it is better to reproduce 
the best patterns of the past. The 
answer is what would be given to 
an affected person making the same 
remonstrance—Forget yourself, act 
naturally ; that is, use your present 
materials, your bricks, stone, iron, 
and even the detestable and fatal 
‘compo,’ each according to their 
powers ; regulate this use by the 
commonest principles of propriety 
and convenience, and ‘a style’ will 
arise of itself; rather, ‘hat will be 
the style. A single instance, drawn 
from the experience of this coun- 
try, and from that of our wise and 
natural neighbours the French, so 
unjustly supposed to be ‘ affected,’ 
will illustrate this. 

When railways were spreading 
over both countries, and huge 
central stations— where acres of 
ground had to be covered in— 
became necessary, the question 
arose as to what ‘style’ could be 
used for this new and exceptional 
shape of building. Our English 
directors and architects went to 
work after their lights, and found 
no reason even to hesitate. Ac- 
cordingly, huge Gothic, Italian, or 
Grecian buildings rose up every- 
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where, which might have been 
palaces, or banks, or poor-houses : 
while at the back, the telescopic 
shed was fitted on like the lens 
and tube attached to a _photo- 
graphic camera. Here was an 
opportunity, here was a fair field, 
no precedents, new materials; and 
a style might have been created. 
But the thing was never con- 
sidered. 

In a very different spirit the 
French architects acted. With 
that exquisite sense of propriety 
which regulates all their works, 
they said to themselves: ‘ Here is 
a new problem ; the result may be 
ugly ; we are in the dark; but at 
all events the thing shall express 
itself honestly, and in honest ma- 
terials.’ The meaning of such a 
station was, literally, a vast cov- 
ered shed, into which the lines 
were to enter. At each side of 
the shed people enter or go out. 
This notion, then, the building 
should express outwardly. Ac- 
cordingly the facade of every lead- 
ing French station represents what 
is behind it; and is figured in the 
shape of a great double arch be- 
tween tall piers; and is, in fact, 
merely a closing up, with a stone 
rim, of the metal and glass roofing 
behind. The shed and offices are 
therefore one, and exposed as one; 
instead of being tacked together, 
as in England. 

Of late, in London, attempts 
have been made to introduce a 
more ambitious style of house- 
building ; and the new Grosvenor- 
terraces are ambitious instances. 
These are copied from the French 
model, with English modifications, 
and have the enormous French 
roofs, exaggerated to the dimen- 
sions of that of the Louvre. There 
is something exotic in this. The 
French roofs were not mere freaks 
of an architect's fancy, but were a 
necessity, arising from the French 
system of nearly a whole parish liv- 


ing in one house. Ground was cost- 
ly, and sky space cheap. The walls, 
however, could only be carried up a 
certain height ; by raising the roof 
a couple more stories were secured 
without extra weight. We look up 
at the streets of French houses, 
raising our eyes from story to 
story, knowing that each swarms 
with life, and finally resting on the 
roof, feel that it also is animated 
by a life and spirit, and is not a 
mere inanimate covering. But with 
the Westminster monster man- 
sions we feel that this is all the- 
atrical. Those vast mansardes are 
for show; and we know that the 
elegant Jeames or Chawles who 
attends my lord would decline 
to mount to such an eyrie for his 
night’s repose. There was yet an- 
other motive for these steep high 
roofs—to prevent the lodging of 
the heavy Paris snows. 

A granite house of small size is 
an instance of inappropriate ma- 
terial. Such is for temples and 
palaces, or for the nobleman’s or 
wealthy squire’s vast country man- 
sion. If it is to be in what is called 
the ‘Grecian’ manner, it is curious 
to see how the regulation ‘ com- 
mon forms’ of decoration must be 
introduced. Does any one ever 
think, as he looks up to the con- 
ventional Grecian church—to the 
buildings of the Wren, and later 
on of the Chambers, era—what 
these strange devices mean, and 
what beauty there is in them? 
Along a Doric entablature, sup- 
ported on the columns, are inva- 
riably seen groups of parallel short 
‘sticks,’ crossed at the bottom by a 
single one, under which is a row 
of ‘drops.’ So under every stone 
moulding run interminable rows 
of square dice. ‘These odd fea- 
tures, it is admitted, are copied 
from old wood -framing, and are 
imitations in stone of the ends of 
beams jutting out. There is so 
much beauty and dignity in this 
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modern’ specimen of architecture, 
and the Portland stone, in which 
they are wrought, is so beautiful 
and so rich in dark shadows, that 
we shut our eyes to such little in- 
congruities, though the Board of 
Works and the curators of such 
buildings find the edges of the 
mouldings—made in imitation of 
sharp wooden moulding—chipping 
away, and needing perpetual resto- 
ration. Nothing, too, is socommon 
as the Portland-stone balustrade, 
which runs round the roof of many 
such a building, and notably of the 
matchless Irish Parliament House. 
This is vastly too heavy for such 
an elevation; and when consider- 
ed in association with its purpose, 
namely, to let some one look over 
and lean on it, suggests the danger 
of its toppling over from its very 
weight. ‘The balusters, duly turn- 
ed like wooden ones, corrode away 
gradually, or snap across ; there are 
bridges where iron ones have been 
substituted. The grounds of the 
Chatsworth pattern, in terraces, for 
all this inappropriateness, lent even 
a dignity and stateliness which re- 
deems the unsuitable material. It 
will be said that this refutes the 
theory laid down in these pages; 
but there is an element which did 
not enter into that explanation, 
and which applies to cheap and 
inferior material made to do duty 
for a nobler: just as a reduced 
gentleman in a menial office may 
excite contempt, but oftener re- 
spect. 

There are houses towards Ken- 
sington, built by Messrs. Cubitt— 
whose pride it is to be true, tho- 
rough, honest builders—in which 
we see something of the neat 
French pattern modified to English 
taste. These are of stone and white 
brick; and, reversing the usual pro- 
portions, are rather of stone, with 
a little brick interspersed. But 
there are some of these houses ac- 
tually ‘ veneered’ over with a thin 


plating of stone, only a few steps 
from the great abomination of the 
time—compo. With this we shall 
now deal. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DECORATION—‘ SHAMS.’ 


THERE has been many a protest 
against the utter meanness, not of 
this material, but of the base use 
to which it has been put. Many 
have smiled at the indignant words 
used by honest writers ; and many, 
after reading such words, have look- 
ed up with complacency at their 
own neat stucco-fronted mansion, 
and pitied the folly of such language. 
Farther, the man of the most cor- 
rect taste among us may live in his 
‘compo’ mansion, and bring up his 
family there, without any feeling of 
self-degradation. But there’s far 
more behind the question than 
this. 

As we walk over the new Ken- 
sington district, we pass by the 
‘desirable mansions, suitable for a 
nobleman or gentleman’s family,’ 
stretching in lengths of miles long, 
and stonified by the name of Crom- 
well, They are, no doubt, built 
after the best principles ; and the 
noblemen and gentlemen will find 
them very comfortable. Here King 
Compo reigns as much as King 
Shoddy did in New York. But to 
see these structures rising gradually 
together, their poor anatomy, their 
thin carcases, the cheap shifts, the 
mean groundwork for the show that 
is to come later, the ‘ massive’ pil- 
lars, formed of bits of old brick and 
rubble stuck together with ‘ compo,’ 
to be shaped later with a surface of 
the same, the bad mortar, the rude 
way in which the bricks are put to- 
gether, must give every passer-by a 
proper education in shams. The 
preaching is like this: ‘ What mat- 
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ters all this inferior filling-in, this 
rude coarse putting together? We 
have a smooth stuff which will go 
over all by and by—cover every- 
thing, and make it sweet, smooth, 
and beautiful.’ This is the danger 
of the teaching, not from the mere 
‘sham’ of simulating what it is not, 
but for the certain carelessness as 
to what that shamming conceals. 
When a compo-clothed house is 
being reared, we see whole carts 
of old decayed bricks, broken into 
pieces the size of fire-cinders, being 
discharged—which, being stuck to- 
gether with mortar, make a sort of 
light framework, which will do for 
a wall, when smoothed over with 
compo, quite as well, ¢o /ook at, as 
the best hewn stone. How revolt- 
ing to note this ragged workman- 
ship !—to see the clay architraves, 
the casings of the windows, the 
sham corner-stone, that run up the 
side of the house, all lying on the 
ground, waiting their turn to be 
stuck on !—to see the rich paste 
spreading over the walls, filling-in the 
holes, covering the porous bricks, 
by and by to be ruled with a trowel 
into parallel lines imitative of cut 
stone. This association of dad work 
made to look more attractive than 
good is what is demoralising. A 
few stray terraces dotted about, as 
was the case some thirty or forty 
years ago, was nothing. It is the 
system—now enormous and whole- 
sale—that is doing mischief. The 
process of deception is familiar- 
ised to all; and the results will be 
experienced later in porous drafty 
walls, in speedy and constant, but 
useless, repair. This wretched skin 
will crack and come off; and the 
more magnificent the pretensions of 
form and shape, the more rueful the 
contrast with this mean and perish- 
able material. Ladies will own to 
the feeling of contempt with which 
they detect a cheap dress on a pre- 
suming sister. A mean and old 
cotton velvet worn at Court is inex- 
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pressibly shabby beside a cheaper, 
but good and honest, piece of broad- 
cloth. So with those who hire sil- 
ver for dinners. Paper fronts and 
collars are akin to this stucco brag- 
gadocio ; for they invite attention 
by their extra whiteness, and then 
betray the soiled shirt underneath. 
Here, again, is another view: you 
get a house that is to look as well 
as a white stone mansion, but at a 
much lower price. 

How much better is a house 
built of plain brick—that is good 
and true, each well laid in a bed of 
good mortar, thick and sound, hon- 
est work. The merit of good work 
is, that it shows, and extorts respect. 
But into brick the corruption of 
‘sham’ has also penetrated. Brick 
houses lose half their effect, and 
are made mean, by an abuse. That 
abuse is ‘ pointing’—a decoration 
dear to the builder’s heart. A new- 
ly-pointed face is to him the perfec- 
tion of brightness and beauty. Yet 
this again is a trick, and one that is 
cheap, speedy, and false. It is to 
convey the notion of the house be- 
ing newly built, or, at least, newly 
cleaned and scoured down; yet 
the dirt is merely reddened over. 
The treatment, too, is utterly wrong 
—that of marking each brick with a 
bright white-and-red line all round, 
giving a glare of detail that is quite 
untrue. The proper tone of surfaces 
of brick and stone, after a while, is 
to become one great piece or mass. 
Mortar and brick all harden up to- 
gether; the distinctions between 
the details disappear after a very 
short time. A brick is laid on 
mortar which is of a dark colour; 
and the brick, being hammered 
down by the trowel, forces the mor- 
tar well out to the surfaces, where 
it is scraped off level. But what is 
done in pointing? The old mortar 
is scooped out with the trowel, and 
a bed made round the brick, into 
which the new white is introduced. 
It is then raised on an oblong ridge 
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and put in relief. This new stuff 
has, besides, no hold ; it is foreign, 
and the effect is bad. Nature does 
not relish these flaming details. 
Technically—and we may be par- 
doned for going so minutely into 
the theory of all this, for it explains 
much more that is behind—such a 
bright line looks like a thin but 
projecting casing of hard bright 
metallic substance round each brick. 
And if this were so, the emphasis- 
ing of such a casing by bright paint- 
ing would be correct. It then is to 
the brick what a honeycomb is to 
the honey—the important feature, 
the brick is secondary. But what is 
the truth? The bricks are virtually 
resting on each other ; and what is 
between them is almost inapprecia- 
ble ; it is a mere paste. The mere 
separation of two bodies is not to 
be marked by a raised ridge. 

But we should turn to the old 
noble Venetian brick-work, to the 
noble ducal palace supported on 
the Moorish arches. ‘The brick- 
work with its deep red tone is there 
grown into one mass, while yet the 
faint hints of the divisions between 
separate bricks, hough not to be fol- 
lowed, give that indescribable rich- 
ness and detail which no smooth 
surface could give. Thisis one of 
themysteriouscharmsofage. Again 
it must be repeated, the true cha- 
racter of detail in a ground is not 
a number of repeated strokes, dots, 
or crossings, but the /exfure of the 
material itself. This is what imparts 
a richness, and thus the old gilders, 
by laying their leaf directly on the 
wood itself without interposing any 
whiting or composition, gilt the 
grain itself, and by this detail 
gained fresh brilliancy. 

We have now come to think 
what sort of glory of surface our 
chair must exhibit—whether its 
own natural wealthy texture, brought 
_ Out by varnish, or an artificial and 
coloured surface, #. e. paint or gild- 
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It might seem, at first sight, that 
varnish was a kind of foreign and 
unnatural colouring, which inter- 
posed between us and the wood ; 
but it is in truth an honest and per- 
fectly genuine treatment, as a little 
reflection will show. It is in fact 
almost a restoration of the original 
surface of the wood. If we strip 
off the bark of a tree we come upon 
a highly-glazed surface, glossy with 
a sort of natural varnish, which with 
rubbing would ‘bring out’ the grain. 
Man then comes, and with his saw 
produces many new surfaces, but 
which are rough, raw, and not the 
hard natural surfaces of the tree. 
Simple friction will producea polish, 
as in the case of boards prepared 
for dancing; and ‘producing a 
polish’ means strictly the wearing 
off inequalities, of particles which 
are higher than other particles. A 
smooth glutinous substance like 
varnish fills-in the tiny spaces be- 
tween, and makesall perfectly level. 
It also brings out what is called 
‘the graining,’—those rings and 
meanderings and clouds and sha- 
dows which make up the attraction 
of handsome wood. This is caused 
by a greater closeness or openness 
of the fibres or particles; and as 
they are closer or more open the 
wood is darker or lighter. When 
therefore we consider what a fine 
lasting surface is thus given towood 
by the process, and how beauty is 
at the same time combined with 
use, varnish and polish enter into 
the category of honourable and cor- 
rect decoration. 

What is to be said of that other 
artificial surface which we create 
with PAINT? It is difficult to deal 
with it on rigid principles, as it is 
inseparable from colour, that most 
delightful ofall decorative elements. 
We are apt to think that paint zs 
colour, but it is in truth only a 
material that 7s coloured. Gild- 
ing gold, or painting the lily, is 
scarcely more improper than paint- 
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ing objects made of a wood that 
has no reason to be ashamed of 
itself; but we are not on that ac- 
count to be deprived of a chair 
which we may wish to be a feast 
of many tones, and, in fact, a 
coloured chair. Here it will be 
seen there is no pretence or sham- 
ming ; but mark, paint your chair 
in imitation of the grain of weod, 
and we at once enter the false 
region of shams. There is the 
true distinction between using it 
to represent colour, and using it 
to mimic objects. Hence is ex- 
cluded all ‘ graining’ of doors, in 
maple and oak, mahogany, Xc. ; 
those vast expanses of sham mar- 
bles with which the walls of the 
whole kingdom are covered. 

So with our interior walls, and 
with the plaster which carries it. 
That plaster holds a very different 
office from the compo outside. We 
should not relish the naked bricks 
and mortar revealed to us inside, 
even though carrying out an honest 
function. It is too rude and cold- 
looking ; and plaster, sheltered from 
the decay and ‘smirching’ process 
of the elements, takes honourable 
office as a sort of acceptable lin- 
ing. So with the colour that 
spreads over and preserves it; 
not marbled, but colour pure and 
simple, and which feasts the eye. 

Painting should be restricted to 
its proper aim—that of giving the 
effect of colour; any imitation of 
other substances—woods, marbles, 
&c.—by painting is false. It is cu- 
rious how this sham work, like an 
impostor affecting gentility, is be- 
trayed by itself. The superficial 
say, ‘But these pillars, that altar, 
have been painted by the best art- 
ists in imitation of marbles at one- 
fourth the cost; no one could tell 
the difference.’ A great lord made 
this boast of his grand hall. But 
let us come in ten years’ time, and 
it reveals itself so much paint ; 
the greens are getting yellow, the 
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reds brown, the white is fading. 
By a wonderful law, paint has 
been used out of its province, 
and immediately fails. Paint, in 
its province, not aping marbles or 
* grained’ woods, has a modest 
and lasting function, which it pro- 
fesses, and professes with honour. 
It is scarcely considered, indeed, 
what a growing glory and honour 
is contained in an article of price 
that is genuine. Such was an altar 
of rare Algerian marbles seen 
again in a foreign country after 
an interval of many years. At 
first it was a little staring and spick 
and span, but as time rolled on 
it mellowed ; the plaster joinings 
dried up, and the whole became a 
solid encrusted mass; the colours 
grew more sober but deeper, the 
whole became richer and more 
compressed, but nothing /aded. 
So with old gold and silver plate ; 
so with old laces and tapestries, 
which may fade, but gain a rich- 
ness and grandeur. Bad laces and 
bad stuffs wither away and fall to 
pieces. 

In short, it may be stated broad- 
ly, that everything good may be 
imitated, but cannot be approached. 
Everything has an individuality of 
its own which cannot be repro- 
duced, and this is a real argument 
against the use of imitations. A 
plaster house, however artfully imi- 
tating real stone, betrays itself; 
stray false diamonds may pass; but 
let a lady deck herself out in tiara, 
necklace, or stomacher of paste from 
the most cunning artist of the Pa- 
lais Royal, and she will be found 
out. The ordinarily skilful detect 
the Aand of imposture. ‘Touch 
sham woods and sham marbles, or 
wait a little time, and we find them 
out. Composition is in favour with 
certain ‘ valet’ minds for gilding, 
and there are plenty who will ac- 
cept the florid glories of mirrors 
and girandoles in this material with 
perfect content. Yet to any one, 
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with even rudimentary taste, the 
difference between carved wood 
and composition is marked, and 
the latter painfully odious. 

But do we not paint our draw- 
ing- room doors, window - sashes, 
&c. an unmeaning white, covering 
up the honest wood, making it ap- 
pear what it is not? There is some- 
thing in this objection ; but still we 
do not simulate marble or stone as 
plaster does, nor do we mimic more 
costly woods ; and, again, the paint 
adheres so closely as to become 
almost the very surface of the wood 
itself. But would we glorify that 
surface, make it hard, enduring, de- 
fiant of earthly dust and dirt, let it 
be enamelled, and we have honour- 
able colour and texture, together 
with great endurance. 

The same objection to a sham 
might be made to wall-papers, which, 
lowever, might be simply answered 
by mentioning merely the technical 
name by which they are known— 
‘ paper-angings.’ They do not af- 
fect to represent the wall as what 
it is not; they are interposed, 
hung between. They are truly, 
when regulated by taste in design, 
the most elegant of decorations ; 
and the lavish fancy, grace, and 
harmony displayed by the French 
in their production are beyond all 
description. In the decorator’s 
shop when, after rolling and un- 
rolling innumerable patterns and 
growing almost bewildered, we are 
arrested by something exquisite, the 
word ‘French’ is immediately ut- 
tered. Let the colouring be bold 
and daring, they alone keep in their 
saddles firmly, and without the risk 
ever of falling. Is it airily delicate 
—say an exquisite turquoise blue, 
with a delicate lace pattern over 
it—no hand can approach them 
in the light touch. Wonderful 
French! our masters in this as in 
so much more; and though we 
have learned much, and are learn- 
ing more, still we can never hope 
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for their instinct. Much of what 
we do is owing to schooling and 
study; and the old Lord Kelly’s 
absurd criticism, ‘that the English 
could design nothing well but a 
hkitchen-poker, will remain an exag- 
geration, but still founded on fact. 

Objection has been justly taken 
to such patterns as ‘ shaded’ flow- 
ers, &c., which so often adorn hang- 
ings, though we should scarcely be 
too nice in looking into such mat- 
ters. The point is, to relieve great 
blank spaces, and give an air of 
colour and gaiety. There are dread- 
ful reproductions of scene - paint- 
ing—statues holding vases ; arches, 
with gardens and terraces; and, 
above all, a ‘rich’ imitation, and 
gold and yellow pillars and capi- 
tals, and pediments and surface, 
which run round the room. This 
mimicry of architecture in such a 
poor material as paper is false and 
odious to the last degree. In a less 
degree objectionable is the system 
of ‘ panelling, where a gold ‘ bead- 
ing’ and ‘ bordering’ brought down 
carries out a fiction that the wall 
has been substantially constructed 
in such panels. But is it not allow- 
able to ‘ break’ the space into divi- 
sions? It should be done then, 
and pictorially, with light lines and 
airy delicate pattern, which shall 
show that they are merely subdivi- 
sions of one broad panel. The best 
judges have pronounced that a re- 
gular pattern repeated over the walls 
is the correct principle—something 
that shall represent texture, make 
a background that shall be pictur- 
esquely monotonous. And, indeed, 
it seems proper that the idea of 
‘ wall’—that is, of a confining back- 
ground and surface—should not be 
lost sight of or overpowered in de- 
coration. 

With public rooms in palaces 
and museums abroad, these rules 
seem to be violated. We wander 
through the noble loggie and stanze 
of the Vatican, and see every inch 
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of wall overlaid with exquisitely- 
winding arabesque, and painted 
pillars and arches, comprising the 
noblest works of Raphael. In the 
Louvre we see enormous historical 
paintings, crowded with figures, 
serving as flafonds for the great 
chambers. But here magnificence 
and show is what is aimed at, and 
we do not think of the great halls as 
rooms to be dwelt in, but as places 
to hold things that are to be stared 
at and admired. Nothing can be 
worse than making an historical 
picture do for a ceiling, though in 
domes and coved ceilings there 
is a treatment of such subjects— 
the conventional apotheosis, clouds, 
&c.—which are wot framed, and 
seem to be in appropriate place. 
For mural decoration set pictures 
scarcely belong, save under certain 
conditions. They should be always 
secondary to their architectural 
surroundings. The test here will 
be the old principle of our deco- 
rated plate. In certain Dublin old 
houses are some oval panels let 
into the drawing-room doors, re- 
presenting nymphs and goddesses, 
and said to be by Angelica Kauff- 
man. The result of this decora- 
tion is, that the connoisseur is at- 
tracted by them, as he would be 
by three or four little cabinet pic- 
tures hung up there, and holds the 
door itself to be a mere screen for 
them. 

And thus, too, returning to our 
chair, have we seen Flaxman-like 
subjects painted on the handle por- 
tion, as being the most prominent, 
and offering the fairest surface ; it 
offers also the fairest surface for 
being rubbed away. Sometimes 
we see on a chair of white wood 
some edgings of double back lines 
painted, and which, we are told, 
‘give a neat finish.’ This, of course, 
is false, because mimicking inlaying 
of black wood. 

And here we may speculate a 
moment on the general tendency 
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of all decoration to ‘ bordering.’ 
Shawls, dresses, curtains, paper- 
hangings, cabinets, desks, tables 
all are set off with something in 
the shape of a border. This must 
surely mean something. The ex- 
planation may be this: anything 
near the edge is more or less ex- 
posed, and is certainly weaker, for 
on one side it has something to 
support it, but on the other no- 
thing. Inlaying or marquetry 
would certainly strengthen an edge. 
In a shawl or eastern fabric, there 
would be an extra thickening or 
twisting of the material. The eye 
feels the weakness as it wanders 
down towards the edge; it feels 
also a contrast with the poorness 
of an edge. A bordering comes to 
the rescue, and covers the weak- 
ness by dazzling. Therefore it is 
that in our wooden chair, when 
displaying mere painted lines as a 
finish, tells at the same moment 
the story of its own deceit. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TEXTILE STUFFS, ETC. 


Wirt our wooden chair is to be 
combined another order of mate- 
rial—a seat that shall be soft to 
the touch, and rich and handsome 
to look at. So is it with the ground, 
covered with grass; the trunk of 
the tree, with moss; and the hu- 
man figure, that great guide, with 
skin over the flesh, muscles, and 
bones. 

Now here arises the question of 
pattern ; and it may be well doubt- 
ed if that system of a pictured 
scroll frame in the material, with 
a group of objects in the centre, is 
desirable. It is a piece of material 
with which our chair is to be co- 
vered—something to be used, worn, 
to convey the idea of endurance, 
instead of delicacy and what can 
perish —something that is con- 
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cealed from view while it is in use. 
This scroll-work painting, imitating 
carving, with flowers in the centre, 
does not harmonise with these 
notions. An honest, rich materiad, 
with a textile pattern, that merely 
represents the arrangement of the 
working and stitches, does. If we 
take a larger view, there is a great 
decorative principle underlying 
this. There are rich and costly 
curtains desired, which should give 
an idea of magnificence, and of 
the price they have cost. The 
material is to do this; and the 
effect of the material, therefore, 
should not be inte?tfered with by 
any elaborate pictorial pattern. 
Richness, that grandest of effects, 
is simply produced by light and 
shade ; that is, by a sort of rising 
and falling in the texture of the 
material, which casts shadows. 

We hear of graceful folds without 
even speculating what their charm 
is. The idea of folds enters largely 
into decorations : wherever we turn 
they meet us. It is really founded 
on the same sense as admiration 
for unstudied manners and freedom 
from affectation. Light and sha- 
dow again do much of the work. 
There is the sense of curves and 
windings always grateful to the hu- 
man eye. There is also a sense of 
power conveyed in folds, for they 
can expand and display themselves. 

There is something very appro- 
priate in the old notion of tapestry, 
which does seem to be most suit- 
able hangings fora large hall. The 
surface or paneling would have 
run round near the ground ; then 
the naked wall would rise—built 
not rude and raw, as our internal 
walls are now, with a view to be 
closed by plaster, but smooth and 
true, though not refined. The thick 
heavy tapestry would then be hung 

warm and substantial, comfort- 
able as a cloak. 

Chintzs are a material that Wat- 
teau himself would have delighted 


in. The English may be proud of 
their skill in this charming fabric, 
though, perhaps, zvcuriosa suorum, 
they plume themselves more on the 
manufacture of ‘ the kitchen-poker.’ 
The laughing-eyed gazety, the bril- 
liant and even gorgeous colouring, 
the lively reds and greens, their 
clear transparency—all make up a 
perfect banquet for the eye. The 
material itself is a bright ground of 
the purest white. The colours them- 
selves come out yet brighter; a 
brilliant glaze like china—it is in- 
deed the very Dresden of drapery 
—is over all ; and we know that 
there is besides a vitality and en- 
durance in the texture and in the 
‘ fastness’ of the tones quite dispro- 
portioned to the apparent slight- 
ness of the whole. 

These bouquets and running bor- 
ders of flowers are not servile copies 
of Nature, anddo not at all fall with- 
in the false domain of purely mi- 
metic art. No one puts his eye 
close to admire ‘how beautifully 
done’ are the roses and leaves. 
The aim is to produce a feast of 
colour suited to the ground; and 
this is done in a sort of bold 
and effective sp/ashing, as it were. 
There is a feeling abroad among 
the nouveaux riches that the very 
cheapness of this article must be 
incompatible with beauty—a com- 
mon delusion among that class ; and 
the great furnishing houses they 
patronise cannot be blamed for en- 
couraging them to purchase acres 
of their ‘rich crimson-flowered da- 
mask,’ embroidered in gold. Of 
course, in time, chintz will be vul- 
garised ; and a familiarity from a 
too universal use helps to make a 
thing ugly, from a forcing of the 
patterns and material into functions 
they are not fitted for. Already 
we see patterns in imitation of the 
patterns belonging to other ma- 
terials — the regu/ar geometrical 
ones ; and immediately the gay ma- 
terial begins to have a sickly feeble 
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look. These geometric patterns are 
woven patterns, and take that shape 
of repetition from the repeating ac- 
tion of the loom. In chintz, there- 
fore, it becomes a mere mimicry of 
the loom’s work. A blaze of rich 
colouring is what it needs to give 
it life, dappling over the creamy 
surface. 


But what gives us the most effec- 
tual and certain lesson, in all the 
points that have been reviewed in 
these pages, is that model of true 
art which we see a thousand times 
in the day—the human face and 
figure. There, as we have already 
shown, are construction and de- 
coration combined. ‘A beautiful 
face,’ ‘a sweet face,’ is praise we 
hear again and again, without per- 
haps thinking what are the elements 
of this beauty. The divinity of ex- 
pression, which redeems so much 
that is ugly, of course may defy 
analysis, and that is outside the 
question. But to what remains can 
be applied forma! principles. ‘The 
mouth has its special duties and 
functions, — speaking, expressing 
in pantomime, emotion; and the 
older poets of gallantry would 
add many more. It also acts as 
a sort of decorative covering for the 
teeth when they are not engaged 
in their duties. Now here the co- 
vering may have been too large for 
what is working below, the mouth 
to be in relation to the rest of the 
face; hence a disproportion, and 
we say, ‘She has an ugly mouth.’ 
So with the adjuncts of other organs 
and the organs themselves; the 
ornaments of the working portion 
may be excessive, the eyelids too 
developed, the eyebrows too ca- 
pable—z.e. too thick, with a capacity 
for doing more work than is wanted. 
So with the decoration of colour, or 
want of it; hence the fatal criticism, 
‘red faced, or ‘no complexion.’ 
But with a perfect face every orna- 
ment is proportioned to the work- 


ing part of its ornamentation ; and 
hence the meaning of ‘ delicacy of 
outline,’ ‘dainty nose,’ ‘ exquisite 
mouth,’ where the smallness and 
refinement has been attained with- 
out any sacrifice of power. 


This leads us into the mysteries 
of dress. Is it too fanciful to carry 
out all these principles by laying 
down that it, too, must be struc- 
tural as well as decorative—that we 
should sweep away hoops and crino- 
lines because they abolish all limit 
of the human figure they clothe? 
There should be some outward sig- 
nificance, through the decoration of 
skirt, that lower limbs exist beneath 
and move ; hence the short waists 
of the Empire, with the tightened 
skirts, if less conventionally modest, 
were certainly more true to canons 
of art. A shawl will always be a 
graceful ornament; it decorates, 
yet does not devour the figure. A 
cloak is farther away from beauty. 
Ladies’ hats speak for themselves, 
and carry out their purpose. The 
hair should of course be gathered 
up behind, and the hat, which, with 
its leaf, keeps off the sun, lies on 
the top. The hair itself, with its 
thick coils, is scarcely protection 
enough for the back of the head, 
and so handsome an ornament 
should not be needlessly covered 
up. That such was part of its 
functions, there can be no ques- 
tion. Therefore the much-flouted 
existing bonnets seem to be found- 
ed on a correct principle ; the top 
should be brought more forward as 
a protection from the sun; while 
the sides may be fairly bent away 
so as to expose the hair and cheek- 
bones, already well protected. 

As for the present dress of men, 
it defies reduction to any principle. 
Of the hat, it would be childish 
to speak, though the round cloth 
‘garden-hat’ is an approach to cor- 
rect principles. What the present 
‘stand-up’ linen-collar means, or 
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ever meant, in its more developed 
glories when worn by Mr. Canning, 
Sir Robert Peel, and others, it is 
impossible even to guess. The sig- 
nificance of a collar originally was 
something first to hold the scarf 
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wrapped round the throat, and was 
therefore turned down. 

But here we must close, or the 
simple study of a CHAIR and its 
principles may yet lead us farther 
away. 
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O faded flowers! so lovely still in death,— 

So fair, so frail, it seems as though a breath, 

A whispering wind, would all your beauty mar,— 
How sad, yet O how true, a type ye are 

Of man’s fast-fading life and hopes below! 

To my sad heart to-night ye speak, I know, 

Of cherished hopes, that in my youth seemed bright, 
But which, like ye, have faded in my sight, 

And drooped, and died, and passed away from earth 
With all the joys that in them had their birth. 

And as I gaze upon ye, faded flowers, 

My thoughts fly back to happy bygone hours, 

Until before me rise, as in a dream, 

The forms of those (sweet faded flowers they seem) 
Whom in those early days I loved and lost— 

Like flow’rets, killed while in the bud by frost! 

Alas, that in our lives it should be so! 

And yet is it the fate of all below; 

Our hopes must fade, and friends must pass away, 
Until we reach ‘a land of purer day ; 

For there, O faded flowers! they all, like ye, 

Shall bloom afresh, and still more lovely be ; 

The hopes we’ve lost, the loved ones whom we mourn, 
More bright and beautiful shall then return, 

And, like sweet everlasting flowers, shall bloom 

In regions where no fading e’er shall come ; 

Where friends, and hopes, and flowers shall live for aye, 
And ‘ lovely things, and sweet, pass not away.’ 
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